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NORWEGIAN ADVENTURES. 


I. SKI-PATROL. 


BY P. DALZEL JOB. 


Sus-LIEUTENANTS of the R.N.V.R. 
undertake many queer jobs in 
war-time, but few can have done 
anything so remote from their 
normal duties as ski-patrol in 
No Man’s Land. 

It happened at the beginning of 
May, when the Allied troops had 
started to drive the Germans back 
from the country around Bjerkvik 
and Narvik. A German bomber 
had been shot down by one of our 
cruisers, and had landed behind 
the enemy’s outposts; and a ski- 
patrol of Norwegian troops had 
gone up to investigate. They had 
found the bomber some twelve 
miles from the shores of the fjord, 
on a hill-side near aesmall lake. 
It was not much damaged and 
the crew had escaped on foot, 
according to the tracks; but the 
Norwegians did not touch the 
machine because of the risk of 
booby-traps. 

At this time I was in charge of 
an odd collection of local craft, 
known, grandiloquently, as the 


2nd (Tactical) Motor Puffer Flo- 
tilla. Although the snow was be- 
ginning to leave the shores of 
Ofoten fjord, my work entailed a 
certain amount of ski-ing, and I 
had often asked to be allowed to 
do mountain patrol work; but 
the authorities considered (under- 
standably, perhaps !) that this lay 
outside a Naval officer’s duties. 

It so happened, however, that 
I was arranging some transport 
for Brigade Headquarters when 
the Norwegian patrol’s report came 
in. Naturally, I seized the chance, 
and asked to be allowed to go up 
myself to examine and destroy the 
bomber. 

At first the Brigadier refused, 
but I could see that he was anxious 
to have the job done and the oppor- 
tunity was too good for me to lose ; 
I boasted blatantly of my own 
abilities as a ski-er and advanced 
a dozen reasons why I was 
suited for the work. At last the 
Brigadier asked me how long the 
expedition would take; seven or 
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eight hours, I said (optimistically), 
if we went at night—surely my 
fishermen could look after them- 
selves for that short time if the 
Poles and Foreign Legion could 
restrain their passion for sudden 
and startling moves until my 
return ! 

In the end the Brigadier con- 
sented—I was to take command 
of the Norwegian patrol on the 
following night, go up to the plane, 
examine and destroy it, taking 
photographs if possible, and be on 
duty with my puffers again early 
next day. 

As is so often the case, I be- 
came immediately overwhelmed 
by doubts so soon as I had 
gained my object. The country 
to be covered was believed to be 
patrolled and ambushed by the 
enemy, and, after four months at 
sea, I was completely untrained 
for going into action at the end of 
a twenty-mile ski-run on bad 
snow; indeed, the Norwegian 
officers were very doubtful of my 
ability to cover the distance in the 
time—a doubt obviously shared 
by the British. The Guards Officer 
from whom I borrowed a pistol 
politely asked for a chit giving him 
the right to claim for it against 
my estate, and the Brigade Major 
gave me very pointed instructions 
on fighting a rear-guard action 
against overwhelming odds. To 
add to my troubles I got little or 
no sleep in the thirty-six hours 
immediately before the patrol. 

The evening of the 9th brought 
@ moist south-west wind, and I 
rolled and bumped across the bay 
in my smallest and dirtiest puffer, 
accompanied by a sapper. officer 
who regaled me with details of all 
the horrible and surprising booby- 
traps favoured by the Germans. 
Consequently, I arrived at the 
outpost H.Q. in a_ thoroughly 
depressed state of mind, and I was 
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only saved from a dishonourable 
desertion by a hot cup of British 
Army tea. 

The patrol was already waiting 
—a sturdy Norwegian sergeant 
and seven other ranks, all in baggy 
white snow-overalls, with slung 
rifles, and some with white muslin 
tied over their caps and rucksacks, 
I had intended to wear naval uni- 
form under my own white overalls, 
but the weather was now so warm 
and muggy that I retained only 
a pair of Mr Gieves’ trousers as 
evidence of my official status. | 
carried spare woollens, camera, 
compass, map, ski-spares and iron- 
rations in my pack, as well as 
revolver, knife and glasses; and 
even these bare essentials were to 
become a burden before the night 
was out. 

So we set off, at about five 
o’clock in the evening, past the 
barbed wire and the outpost 
sentries, and along the winding 
mountain road towards No Man’s 
Land. The snow was wet and 
patchy, and we went on foot, 
greeting an occasional peasant on 
our way. 

My sergeant was a big, broad- 
faced young Viking, with short 
fair hair, and he proved to be 
thoroughly reliable; but his men 
were mostly callow youths, some 
being untrained peasants; while 
we had no armament except rifles 
and pistols. The Germans, on the 
other hand, though probably in- 
ferior ski-ers, were known to be 
trained in mountain warfare and 
to be armed with stick-bombs and 
light machine-guns. 

After following the shore for 
about a mile, the road turned into 
a broad, wooded valley, and half- 
an-hour later we approached a 
hamlet of wooden houses which 
had often been used by German 
patrols. Risk of ambush on the 
road was here too great and, 
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putting on ski, we turned aside 
among the stunted birches beside 
the stream. 

The snow surface was atrocious ; 
wet, soft and deep, with a thicken- 
ing ice-crust as the night drew on. 
Our ski refused either to slide 
freely on the level or to grip on 
the uphill, and at times we sank 
knee-deep into wet drifts, or be- 
came entangled in hidden shrub- 
bery. The wind freshened to half 
a gale, and brought cold, driving 
rain, so that icy water ran down 
our necks, through our thin over- 
alls and into our boots. When, 
after an hour’s soaking, the sergeant 
asked whether we should still go 
on, I was strongly tempted to take 
advantage of the excuse, and I 
must admit that there were times 
during the night when I bitterly 
wished I had. 

However, I decided to keep on ; 
and, indeed, conditions were, mili- 
tarily, all in our favour; the 
drifting mist hid, not only the 
surrounding mountains, but also 
most of the valley, while the wind, 
being behind us, allowed us to see 
ahead, and drove the rain into the 
enemy’s eyes. 

We skirted a wet, half-frozen 
lake, yellowish green in the gloomy 
storm-light, and spread into two 
lines as the hamlet came in sight. 
Here we were lucky enough to 
make contact with a peasant, who 
had seen no Germans for some 
time past, so we went on our way 
in greater confidence. 

The rain ceased, to our relief, 


- and our clothes began to dry 


in the wind. Then blue patches 
appeared among the flying grey 
clouds, and the air became 
colder, until our overalls froze to 
suits of ice which crackled as we 
moved. I put on a dry jersey 
from my pack and nibbled a 
biscuit as we went on our way. 
The snow surface improved, and 
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my hopes of staying the distance 
returned ; so far I had found no 
difficulty in maintaining the pace 
set by my sergeant, but the thirty- 
odd kilometres still to be covered 
had seemed to stretch away into 
an eternity of sweat and icy rain. 

Now, my great difficulty was 
to keep my men in anything re- 
sembling a military formation 
capable of coming alive through 
an ambush, for the news received 
from the peasant had resulted in a 
cheerful neglect of normal pre- 
cautions ; in fact, my men treated 
the whole expedition as a picnic, 
enlivened by casual conversation. 
Since voices carried two or three 
miles on the frosty wind and since 
one enemy machine-gun could 
have disposed of our little section 
in a fraction;of a second, it is 
hardly surprising that I was 
worried at times. 

However, with the sergeant’s 
aid, I spread the party out and 
obtained something approaching 
silence, and it was as well I did; 
for a mile or so farther on we 
crossed fresh ski-tracks which the 
sergeant declared to be those of 
an enemy patrol. The sight of 
that thin line in the snow, dis- 
appearing mysteriously into the 
silent forest on either side, sobered 
everybody and, with scouts on 
bow and quarter (I do not know 
the army term) and the remainder 
in extended line ahead, I felt more 
secure, every man being now on 
the alert. 

An hour or so before midnight 
the valley widened, and we began 
to climb a ridge beside a mountain 
lake, where occasional pines re- 
placed the thinning birches. In 
that latitude and season there 
would be no night, or even dusk, 
and as we were not far from the 
crashed bomber we looked for a 
German behind each rock and 
clump of trees. 
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Here again the weather favoured 
us, for the wind brought a driving 
blizzard of dry snow that blotted 
out the landscape, and under this 
natural screen we passed a gap at 
the top of the ridge. As we were 
assembling again, the squall cleared 
and suddenly the Norwegians un- 
slung their rifles and snapped the 
bolts—ahead of us, two darth. 
objects were approaching through 
the mist. We waited and watched, 
and the figures came slowly nearer, 
moving easily up the mountain- 
side. Then the sergeant began to 
laugh; and we saw that our 
“enemy ” was a pair of reindeer, 
searching for food in the snow. 

Now we were in bare, rocky 
mountain-country and, spreading, 
we began the search for the bomber. 
Half an hour later we found it, a 
Heinkel 111K, pancaked on a 
steep hillside and coated with 
rime, but showing, at a short 
distance, little sign of damage. 
Approaching in dispersed order 
with pistols cocked and rifles at 
the ready, we saw that we had 
been forestalled ; the bomber was 
surrounded by ski-tracks and every 
movable piece of equipment was 
gone—not even the instrument 
board remained. Of booby-traps 
I found no trace, but it was evident 
that the enemy had been in the 
plane very recently and for all we 
knew he might be watching us 
from the surrounding rocks—a 
somewhat eerie idea. 

We could find no bullet or 
splinter-holes, but one wing showed 
traces of an explosion, and the 
airscrews and nose had been dam- 
aged by hidden rocks in landing. 

While I was examining the in- 
terior of the fusilage a sentry 
spotted two men on ski, and these, 
when brought in, proved to be 
local peasants. They told us that 
the Germans had started a hurried 
retreat a few hours before, leaving 


meals uneaten on the table, and 
thus we obtained the first news of 
the enemy withdrawal which re- 
sulted later in the Allied capture 
of Bjerkvik and Narvik. 

I had arrived at the bomber in, 
as I thought, the last stages of 
exhaustion, but this cheering news 
and the interest of examining the 
plane completely revived us all. 
Indeed, I fear we cast all caution 
away. We hacked souvenirs from 
the wreck, we took photographs 
of each other standing on the 
wings and beside the picture of a 
Viking ship which we found (to 
the Norwegians’ furious disgust) 
painted on the fusilage, and we 
wrote up notices in English and 
Norwegian for the edification of 
enemy patrols, such as “ Another 
present to Norway with best 
wishes from the British Navy,” 
and, in large letters, ‘“‘ Poor 
ADOLF!” 

In fact, we behaved like a party 
of Cook’s tourists—with our own 
lines twelve long miles away and 
the enemy still almost within 
sound of our voices. 

The more serious work of de- 
stroying the bomber was not so 
easy. We slashed the wings and 
body with bayonets, and we set 
the fuel tanks afire, but the petrol 
would scarcely burn in the intense 
cold, much less explode as we had 
hoped, and the machine, being 
built entirely of metal, would not 
burn at all. Our difficulties were 
increased by the temperature, which 
was now so low that we could not 
bare our hands ; however, we had 
the satisfaction of leaving the 
Heinkel quite incapable of flight, 
with a few bullets in the engines 
and tanks for luck, and some time 
near midnight we started off on 
the weary return journey. 

I had almost forgotten that the 
worst was still before us, and on 
the climb to the ridge, where we 
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had seen the reindeer, it took me 
all my strength to keep up with 
the others; and I became, at one 
time, anything but the “leader” 
of the patrol, which looked sus- 
piciously like disappearing over 
The Norwegians 
were now completely careless, and 
I needed all my authority to 
prevent them from _ spreading 
over the mountain-side in a dis- 
organised rabble. In the end I 
sorted them out into line ahead, 
but the last man, placed by the 
sergeant as a rear-guard, per- 
sistently closed up with the main 
body, which was, itself, con- 
tinuously losing extended order. 
I am told that this is the natural 
tendency of poorly trained troops, 
but it was none the less worrying 
for that. 

Luckily, the next five miles after 
the high ridge were a steady 
descent, on which, by going at my 
best speed, I kept the patrol strung 
out at safe intervals behind the 
sergeant and myself. A _ rising 
blizzard reduced therisk of ambush, 
which was, if anything, greater on 
the homeward journey. We had 
intended returning by a different 
route, for safety’s sake, but in this 
weather we could only put our 
heads down and follow blindly in 
our old tracks. 

Then we reached the birch-woods 
of the valley, where the trail rose 
and fell through uneven, hum- 
mocky ground, and it seemed to 
me that it would never end. 

Slide right ski, slide left ski, 


~ Slide right ski, strike with sticks ; 


one, two, three, four... one, 
two, three, four... Six more 
miles, long, weary miles, and then 
—sleep; oh, glorious and un- 
believable thought, to lie down 
and sleep! How my shoulders 
ached with the weight of the pack, 
how the borrowed revolver chafed 
my hip, and how I loathed the 
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rhythmic sliding of my ski! One, 
two, three, four... one, two, 
three, four . . . I wondered vaguely 
what I would do if a German 
machine-gun opened fire from 
among the trees, and I decided 
that I could only drop down and 
lie in my tracks; and still I must 
go on, slide right ski, slide left 
ki... 

Then we came to the road and, 
careless of risk, kept to it, crossed 
a half-demolished bridge, passed 
a little school-house where a Nor- 
wegian outpost had once been sur- 
prised by a German ski-patrol, and 
made our way through the silent 
hamlet of wooden houses. 

For the third time a soldier 
offered to take my pack, and this 
time I gave it up. I had been 
carrying the ski-spares for the 
section, and he had only his rifle, 
but I was still reluctant to load 
him further, for I was not the only 
one that was tired that night. 
Thirty-six kilometres in appalling 
weather—even the sergeant was 
stooping with fatigue. 

At last we came to where the 
snow lay only in patches and here 
we removed our ski, slinging them 
over our shoulders, and tramped 
round the bend, along the coast 
road, through the barbed wire and 
past the British sentries. The 
painted wooden house, used for 
the outpost H.Q., came in sight 
round about four o’clock in the 
morning, and with hurried fare- 
wells and a ‘“‘takk for turen” I 
stumbled over slumbering bodies 
into the officers’ mess, flung away 
my soaking clothes, and rolled 
myself into my Arctic greatcoat. 

After a short four hours I was 
wakened ; Brigade Headquarters 
were on the ’phone. The Poles 


were moving, and my flotilla was 
needed at once. I protested feebly 
that my trousers were still wet 
and unwearable. H.Q. were sorry 
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—should they send another pair 
over? Ten minutes later I was 
tramping down the slippery road, 
towards the little quay where my 
smallest and dirtiest puffer was 


already popping and banging in 
the warm morning sunshine. On 
the* other side of the bay the 
flotilla was waiting. The Germans 
were retreating at last. 


JI. A FLEET AIR ARM INCIDENT. 


In the beginning, it was nothing 
in particular. It was just another 
routine fighter patrol over our 
infantry landed at Aandalnes. 

We left the Carrier, and climbed 
up to our area. There we found 
what we expected to find—some 
half-dozen Heinkels bombing the 
place to blazes. I swivelled the 
back-gun around on its mounting 
and glared angrily out of my little 
glass house. A noise came to me 
through the voice-pipe from my 
pilot. I could not distinguish the 
words, but I knew the ‘tune.’ It 
was ‘down we go,’ and the Skua 
bucked on to its nose. I froze on 
to my. gun and looked round for 
our selected Hun. It was a Heinkel, 
flying lazily along enjoying his 
bombing and he appeared not to 
notice our arrival. Birdie gave 
him a long burst from the front 
guns, firing at the starboard engine. 
I followed with a whole belt as 
we hurried past. That seemed to 
arouse his interest, for I saw .a 
stream of tracer coming directly 
my way. But nothing awkward 
happened at my end of the Skua, 
and evidently the Hun was hard 
hit. He began to spiral down- 
wards. We watched him land 
neatly on the side of a snow-covered 
hill, and gave each other a cheer 
down the voice-pipe. Then our 
engine gave forth a violent hic- 
cough, and I saw the blades of the 
airscrew stop with a twitch. 

I could hear Birdie’s voice all 
too clearly now. He said: “‘ We’re 
stopping, chum.” Isaid: “ Yes,” 
which seemed to be enough. 


We both gazed over the side, 
looking for an inviting landing- 
place. Very conveniently, there 
appeared to be a frozen lake im- 
mediately below us, and in a few 
moments we had parked down in 
about two feet of snow. There 
was a sort of skidding thump; a 
pig-like squeal from underneath ; 
I was surprised and gratified to 
find myself intact with the sky 
above me just as it should be. 

I hopped out and found Birdie 
standing by the nose. He looked 
annoyed, and I wondered why, 
because, except for a bent airscrew, 
the Skua appeared to be un- 
damaged. 

“This country is a menace,” 
said Birdie; and explained what 
he meant. What we had taken 
to be a hard road was buried in 
several feet of soft snow, and capil- 
lary attraction had drawn stones 
and mud to the surface, making 
it look attractively solid from the 
air. We made a note to tell our 
friends all about this illusion when 
we got back. We had no doubts 
about getting back eventually. 

The other two Skuas of our 
section were circling anxiously 
overhead, so we waved them on 
their way and set about the de- 
struction of our own machine. We 
rather enjoyed the process. Having 
smashed the radio, a few rounds 
in the petrol tank followed by a 
Very’s light produced a spectacular 
blaze. Then we diseussed our next 
move. 

During our descent we had both 
noticed a small wooden hut stand- 
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ing, with characteristic remoteness, 
on top of a hill. We had an urgent 
desire to have a roof of some sort 
over our heads. As far as we knew, 
of course, there was no reason to 
suppose that the Huns were in 
possession of this part of the 
country, and we hoped to meet 
some friendly Norwegians to help 
us on our way to Aandalnes. We 
were also sensible of the fact that 
our Heinkel had landed on the 
other side of the hill, and its crew 
might be equally attracted by the 
hut we had seen. 

Off we started, floundering 
through the deep snow, and found 
it very hard going indeed: over 
our knees most of the time. In a 
very short while I had jettisoned 
all my navigational equipment, 
which my Observer’s instinct had 
prompted me to salvage from the 
aircraft. I foresaw that there would 
be a certain amount of intense 
‘voucher action’ between myself 
and Stores when I returned to the 
ship. 

When we reached the hut we 
found it to be about the size of a 
suburban garage and quite deserted. 
There was a certain amount of 
furniture which suggested that 
the place had been lived in quite 
recently. 

We were investigating a cup- 
board, when there was a shrill 
whistle from outside. Birdie went 
to the door. 

“The Barbarians are with us,” 
he said. So they were. Outside 
in the snow the crew of the Heinkel 


. Stood in a line facing us—three of 


them, and they appeared to be 
armed to the teeth. Later, we 
knew that their rear-gunner had 
been killed during our attack, but 
three of them was quite enough. 
Each of them carried a revolver, 
an outsize knife, and a sort of 
satchel. 

There was a long pause while 


we looked at them and they gazed 
solemnly back at us. I thought 
that the party looked anything 
but promising. 

Suddenly Birdie issued an abrupt 
invitation. ‘‘ You come in here !”’ 

Another pause—then they 
marched into the hut, and we 
were much relieved. 

I have only a rather kaleido- 
scopic impression of our conversa- 
tion. It was a laborious business ; 
for their English was indifferent 
and our German worse. However, 
after much phonetic retching, we 
understood that the pilot was an 
officer of Lieutenant’s rank, and 
the other two were N.C.O.’s, of 
whom one was the navigator, and 
he a Jew. So much for the stories 
that only good Germans of pure 
Aryan stock were permitted the 
luxury of fighting for the Father- 
land. Whether or not he was 
fighting voluntarily we never dis- 
covered. But, a little later, he 
died for tho Fatherland. 

As a precautionary measure— 
after all, they were armed and we 
were not—we said that we were 
the crew of a two-seater recon- 
naissance Wellington, and were in 
no way connected with the firm 
next door who had shot them 
down. The word Wellington ap- 
peared to be beyond their compre- 
hension, so we compromised with 
Welling-Bomb, and that was well 
received. One point of particular 
interest emerged : all the Huns who 
had been molested by the Skuas 
were convinced that they were 
Spitfires, which explained their 
reluctance to join battle. We 
enjoyed that bit. 

When the cross-talk began to 
flag, we peeked inside one of their 
satchels. It was a very practical 
emergency bag containing food, 
another knife, and, among other 
things, a whistle for use if separated 
after a forced landing. 
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Then we conducted a short tour 
of the outside and sighted a small 
chateau, or hotel, at the bottom 
of the hill. It was getting late and 
as our guests were becoming a 
burden, Birdie informed the Huns 
that they might spend the night 
in the hut, but we should occupy 
the hotel. They seemed to find 
this arrangement charming, and 
off we went, hoping that they 
would vanish in the night. 

Like the hut, the hotel was 
deserted, but we did find some un- 
identifiable food and a Primus 
stove. We cooked, or rather 
heated, some porridge, which 
seemed the safest and most sus- 
taining meal to have. Then we 
selected two of the best bedrooms 
and turned in. I went to sleep 
almost at once with the pleasing 
thought of the barbarians on the 
bare boards of the hut. 

We both awoke early and pre- 
pared a breakfact of more porridge. 
I shall never feel quite the same 
about porridge: it is a boring 
food. 

We were not amused to hear 
a martial tread outside which 
heralded the arrival of our pals 
from the hut. Birdie was prepared 
to be rude, but I reminded him of 
their superiority in armaments. In 
they marched again, and we in- 
vited them to breakfast. They 
seemed to appreciate this and ate 
the remains of the porridge with 
‘speed and precision. When they 
had finished, we discussed the 
situation—or rather, Birdie gave 
a short monologue and announced 
that he was going to explore. The 
German pilot said, ‘‘ We have come 
as you told us to,”’ and then looked 
angrily at his companions. The 
little Jew became almost pathetic- 
ally anxious to accompany Birdie. 
Perhaps a night in the hut had 
increased his racial consciousness. 

They went out together, the Jew 


following Birdie, and I stayed to 
keep an eye on the other two. We 
sat there in silence for a few 
minutes, and then there was the 
sound of a shot outside. 

My first thought was that the 
Jew had shot Birdie, so I rushed 
out to do something about it, 
though I do not quite know what. 
On reaching the verandah, I saw 
Birdie lying flat on the ground, and, 
about four hundred yards behind 
him, the Jew waving his arms in 
the air. A Norwegian ski-patrol 
had arrived and it was their warn- 
ing shot I had heard. Birdie had 
taken the precaution of removing 
himself from the landscape until 
the shooting had abated. 

The leading man of the ski-patrol 
covered our Jew-boy with his rifle, 
ordering him to put up his hands. 
This the Jew did with alacrity, at 
the same time shouting, uncon- 
vineingly I thought, ‘ Ingleesh ! 
Ingleesh!’’ The Norwegian then 
turned towards Birdie, but, as he 
did so, the Jew made an attempt 
to reach his own revolver. Maybe 
he was going to throw it away. 
That I do not know. What the 
Jew had not seen was another 
member of the patrol standing 
behind him, and the Norwegian 
evidently had no doubt of Willi 
Frunk’s (for that was his Aryan 
name) intentions. There was just 
one shot—and Willi was no longer 
with us. It was a neat and 
expeditious finale. 

After Willi, I came in for some 
attention. The man behind said, 
‘Put up your hands.” I had no 
hesitation in obeying—Willi looked 
so very dead. The man in front 
said, “Take off your coat.” As I 
lowered my hands to do this, there 
was a snap from behind, ‘‘ Keep 
your hands up.” The commands 
from behind sounded most busi- 
nesslike, so I obeyed them. The 
one in front, having waited his 
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turn, said, ‘‘Take off your boots.” 
(I realised afterwards that they 
were afraid of hidden weapons.) 
Once again, as I lowered my hands, 
the voice behind barked, “ KEEp 
Your Hanps Up.” 

Well, this act seemed to be 
getting us no further, and I felt 
that it was about time that this 
party became properly organised. 
I had repeated many times “I 
am English,” but with no effect. 
I then put on my best imitation 
of Haw-Haw in the hope that a few 
‘Bai Joves’ and ‘How Amusin’s’ 
would convince them that I was 
really quite the thing. But this 
was received coldly and in silence. 
Then inspiration dawned. I 
plucked wildly at the tailor’s label 
on my coat and bellowed like an 
ancient prophet, ‘‘ Loox, Gieves, 
London !” 

Dear Gieves, it worked like a 
charm. The rifles were lowered 
and the patrol-leader advanced 
upon me. Birdie, by way of act- 
ing the conjurer’s réle, produced 
half a crown from his pocket, 
and the serene profile of King 
George V. did the rest. But the 
Crazy-Gang motif was not quite 
exhausted. By an_ incredible 
coincidence, the English-speaking 
leader of the patrol chanced to be 
a brother-in-law of a Lieutenant- 
Commander, a close friend of 
Birdie, and also serving in the 
Fleet Air Arm. I had to say 
something about a Small World, 
but fortunately it passed unnoticed. 
They could not do enough for us. 

The two Germans were at a 
-social disadvantage, and the pilot 
was extremely upset about the 
whole affair. He kept on moaning 
over the body of Willi, saying, 
“Oh, he was my friend.” 

Just then, two prowling Heinkels 
flew overhead and one of the 
patrol, pointing upwards, inquired 
rudely, ‘‘ They your friends, too ?” 
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The Huns, it was decided, 
should be handed over to the 


French headquarters—an arrange- 
ment that found very little favour 
with them. In spite of all their 
blusterings and protestations, they 
were led away, and we never saw 
or heard of them again. I hoped 
vaguely that they would remain 
alive as prisoners. 

Then we discussed the problem 
of getting ourselves to the B.E.F. 
at Alesund. Optimistically, Birdie 
and I launched ourselves on a 
course of ski-ing. It was not a 
success—not even funny. In the 
meantime one of the patrol had 
gone swooping off, and returned 
shortly with a party of the Inter- 
national Red Cross and the infor- 
mation that spare skis were not 
available. We tried to look dis- 
appointed. Eventually, we started 
to walk to our objective, having 
waited until two o’clock in the 
morning, when the snow would be 
fairly firm. It was only a matter 
of three miles to Alesund, we were 
told, but that was before one of 
the nurses had mentioned casually 
how odd it was that a Norwegian 


mile was equivalent to seven 
English ones ! 
Twenty-one miles! And Birdie 


remarked that there was nothing 
like a good walk. 

At Alesund we found a scene of 
utter desolation. The Huns were 
bombing the place incessantly, and 
the town was in smoking ruins. A 
hundred Royal Marines were in 
occupation, and it is hard to express 
adequately one’s admiration for 
the manner in which they were 
taking the strain. The continual 
bombing was a_nerve-shattering 
process. It was my first experience 
of land bombing, and I hated it. 
We learnt that a destroyer was 
arriving to take them off that 
night. But when we had waited 
for twenty-four hours and the 
T2 
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destroyer had not appeared, we 
decided that something must be 
done. Attempts had been made 
to get in touch with Aandalnes by 
telephone, but as that place was 
also being heavily bombed, it was 
impossible to get through. The 
“hello-girls,’ very sensibly, spent 
most of their time in the nearest 
air-raid shelter. 

In the end, Birdie and I managed 
to commandeer a car, and off we 
went on a twenty-five mile ex- 
cursion to Aandalnes. The Royal 
Marines stayed behind on their 
job, and, of course, we reported 
their situation on our arrival at 
the port. As far as I know, that 
gallant little foree was rescued in 
time. 

One interesting story we heard 
at Alesund. While we were there, 
a Sergeant and two N.C.O.’s 
staggered in, completely exhausted 
—one man could not even speak. 
They had walked seventy-one miles 
from Dombaas, where a hundred 
and fifty of their regiment had 


encountered a German patrol of 
some strength. When first they 
sighted the Hun in open country, 
they were seen to be carrying Red 
Cross flags and appeared to be a 
hospital stretcher party collecting 


the dead and wounded. Our 
fellows therefore took no military 
action. They were mistaken. As 
soon as the Huns got closer the 
front rank, carrying the Red Cross, 
fell flat on their faces while their 
friends in rear opened up a 
murderous fire with machine-guns. 
Practically the whole English patrol 
was wiped out. In fact, the three 
that reached Alesund knew of no 
other survivors. A nice drawing- 
room story. 
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Our own story was soon over, 
Our journey to Aandalnes took 
us along roads made practically 
impassable by huge bomb-craters, 
and several times we had to hop 
out to take shelter as German 
aircraft passed overhead. We 
were told that moving cars were 
irresistible targets to their machine- 
gunners. 

After a lot of arguing with the 
driver, who was not at all keen, 
we managed to get the car-ferry 
to take us across the fjord to 
Aandalnes. When we were half- 
way across we heard the con- 
tinuous sound of gun-fire suddenly 
intensified, and H.M.S. Calcutta 
appeared, very close to us, with 
all her armament blazing away at 
some fifteen Heinkels which were 
bombing her, and we seemed to be 
directly in the way. No car-ferry 
has ever moved quite so fast as 
ours, and I must laud the ferryman 
for going on. We did not see any 
bombs hit the Calcutta, although 
there were a lot of near misses. 

Once landed on the other side 
of the fjord, we completed our trip 
without further incident. The 
bombing, of course, was going on 
all the time, and Aandalnes itself 
was a shambles. 

We had only to wait a few hours 
before a destroyer ferried us to a 
troopship, and so back to England. 

I should like to add as a sort 
of Epilogue the hope that when, 
eventually, we reoccupy Aan- 
dalnes we shall have a better reply 
to make to some of the civilians— 
women, most of them—who 
stopped us in the streets to ask: 
“Surely the great English are not 
leaving us to the mercy of these 
sons of bitches ?”’ 
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“ FISHING ?” said the Surgeon- 
Major scornfully. “No! You'll 
get no fishing in this place. 
Everybody has a go at it when 
they first come, but everybody 
gives it up as a bad job. Don’t 
you waste your time over it, my 
boy ; it’s not worth while.” 

We were sitting after dinner in 
the anteroom of the Station Club, 
where the unmarried officers of 
Ross Island messed. Soldiers and 
civilians, there were seven of us 
in all: the captain of the Madras 
Infantry detachment and his sub- 
altern, two members of the Indian 
Army Medical Staff, two junior 
Settlement officers, and myself as 
representing the British Infantry 
detachment, my captain, G——, 
being a married man. He and I 


had recently come from Rangoon 
for a tour of duty in the Andaman 


Islands, with our company a 
hundred strong. We had had a 
fairly busy time settling down to 
the routine of the place, and having 
mastered the working side of 
things, I was anxious to find out 
all I could about the sporting 
possibilities. 

G—— and I were both keen on 
fishing, and we had hoped that on 
a tropical island we should get 
good sport among large and un- 
known sea-fish. But here was a 
resident with several years’ ex- 
perience of Port Blair telling me 
that there was no chance what- 
ever. His words fell on me like 
a douche of cold water, though 
they did not wholly convince me. 

“Well, I have seen fish in the 
Mess every day since I’ve been 
here,” I objected, “‘ and some big 
ones, too.”’ 


O PIONEERS!” 
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“Oh, yes,” said the Surgeon- 
Major, “ but it’s only the native 
fishermen that can catch them. 
You'll do no good with a rod. 
I’ve tried it again and again, 
trolling a big mahseer-spoon round 
the harbours for hours on end, 
and the devil a fish would look 
at it. So I chucked it up, and you 
had better do the same.” 

Well, that was that. I was 
quite a youngster at the time, 
and the Surgeon-Major was the 
oldest member of the Mess and 
the most experienced. We juniors 
looked on him with a certain 
amount of reverence; for his 
mess-jacket carried three different 
ribbons, and in those days men 
under forty who had been through 
three campsigns were by no means 
common. He was an attractive 
person, too, with a fund of good 
stories told in a delightful Irish 
brogue, and a way of laying down 
the law about anything and every- 
thing that was distinctly enter- 
taining at times. Someone was 
drawing him one night to tell of 
his campaigning experiences, when 
he produced an epigram which 
tickled me greatly, delivered with 
much solemnity in the accents of 
County Cork. 

“Tl tell you now, my dear 
boys; when you go on active 
service there’s three dangers you 
have to look out for. Your first 
and greatest danger is your own 
General. After that comes disease ; 
and last and least of all is the 
enemy—you needn’t mind them /” 

Still, a turn for epigram and 
the gift of telling good stories 
are no criterion of a man’s ability 
as an angler, and I could not see 
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any reason why, if the native 
fishermen could catch fish, we 
should not do the same. When 
I talked the matter over with 
G next day he could not see 
any reason either. But we both 
agreed, from experience of trolling 
in home waters for mackerel and 
pollack, that a mahseer-spoon was 
no good lure for sea-fish, and that 
a dead fish, spun, would probably 
have much more chance of success. 
Anyhow, it was clearly a matter 
to be inquired into, so we began 
to inquire. 

We learned that fish formed an 
important part of the food of the 
convict population, and that quite 
a large number of convicts were 
regularly employed in fishing. On 
Ross Island, where we lived—it 
lay like a breakwater across the 
mouth of Port Blair Harbour— 
three or four fishing-boats came 
in every morning at six o’clock 
to land their night’s catch. Where- 
fore, the first morning that we had 
free, G—— and I went down to 
. the beach to see the boats come in. 

Neither of us knew much about 
tropical sea-fish, and the contents 
of those boats opened a new world 
to us. Quite a score of different 
kinds were there, big and small, 
hardly any of which we had seen 
before. They had all been netted, 
but the fishermen told us that 
some could be caught with hook 
and line. Among these _ they 
pointed out one, a deep bream- 
shaped fish which they called 
‘kokéri,’ and said that a good 
bait for him was a sardine. Barra- 
couta were there too, not unlike 
a pike in general shape, but with 
a sharp snout and enormous cut- 
ting teeth. Another fish which 
resembled a big mackerel, also with 
formidable teeth, they called 
‘surimai.’ Lying on the bottom 
of one boat there were several 
great toad-fish, broad flat unsightly 
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things with leprous-looking skins, 
very suggestive of a toad. They 
can blow themselves out till they 
look like a small football, and 
croak like a frog, and they appeared 
to me so unappetising that I said 
to one of the men— 

“Why do you bring in such 
things as those ? Surely nobody ” 
(in Urdu phrase ‘ no men ’) “‘ would 
eat them ?” 

He looked with an air of disgust 
at the ugly brutes. ‘‘ No, sahib,” 
he said; ‘‘no men would eat those. 
The Burma people eat them.” 

There were a number of Burmese 
convicts in the Settlement, and 
evidently he, as a Hindu, regarded 
them as something not quite 
human. However, the sight of 
those boat-loads of fish was enough 
for us. We both agreed that we 
would have some decent sport in 
these waters, or we would know 
the reason why. 

For all who live in Port Blair 
a boat is an absolute necessity. 
We, the officers of the British 
detachment, had a boat allotted 
to us, with a crew of convicts, 
four rowers and a_ steersman. 
She was a good roomy boat, with 
stern-seats for four or five people ; 
aft of them a wide ledge on which 
the steersman sat, tiller in hand. 
At the bow and stern were strong 
posts of teak, between which an 
awning could be slung when the 
sun was hot. 

Neither G 


nor I had any 
opinion of bottom-fishing, but we 


had both caught pollack and 
mackerel at home by trolling. 
The fish which had attracted us 
most in the fishermen’s catch— 
kokéri, barracouta, and surimai— 
looked like surface-feeders, so we 
decided to troll for them and 
see what would happen. We both 
had sixteen-foot salmon-rods, and 
G—— had some heavy spinning- 
traces of twisted gut for mahseer. 
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Sardines could be got in any 
quantity from the native fisher- 
men. And with that outfit we 
went forth one day to try our luck. 
Three-quarters of a mile of open 
water separated us from the main 
island of South Andaman, into 
which ran westward the land- 
locked bay of Port Blair, some 
nine miles of deep water; mud- 
flats and mangrove creeks on its 
northern side, to the south low 
bluffs with sandy beaches between. 
Just at the mouth of the harbour, 
close to the shore, lay the small 
island of Chatham with its timber- 
yards and woodworkers’ shops. 
Baiting with a sardine on a 
large single hook, we let out our 
lines, a rod on each side of the 
boat, and rowed about the harbour 
mouth for a long time. There was 
a pleasant breeze rippling the blue 
water; the sun was not too 
hot; the bold headland of North 
Point, backed by the forest-clad 
peak of Mount Harriet, formed a 


beautiful setting to the scene, and 
all was well with us except for the 
fact that nothing in the sea, big 


or little, seemed to take any 
interest in those two gleaming 
silver sardines, spinning away forty 
yards astern. Pipes were smoked 
out and filled again, and still 
nothing happened. We began to 
think that perhaps the Surgeon- 
Major was not so far wrong 
after all. 

Suddenly there came a violent 
jerk at one of the rods, and the 
reel fairly screamed. ‘“* Ldés jamna, 
tan’ déwa!’’ shouted the steers- 
man, jamming the tiller hard over. 
The starboard oars backed water 
vigorously, the port oars pulling 
for all they were worth, but more 
than a hundred yards of line were 
gone before the boat was round 
and on the track of the fish. 
Fortunately he slacked his speed 
a bit, enough to let most of the 
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line be recovered, but then he was 
off again. Run after run, and it 
was all the four rowers could do 
to keep pace with him. Gradually 
the runs grew shorter, with more 
time between to reel in line. Now 
we were over him, but he was 
deep—very deep—down in the 
water, boring about heavily, the 
rod bent into a hoop and a tre- 
mendous strain on the _ tackle. 
Slowly, foot by foot, the line was 
reeled in, till at length we could 
see, far below in the clear water, 
the loom of a broad white side. 
Up he came, fighting hard all the 
way and occasionally making a 
short but violent dash for liberty, 
which set the reel screaming again. 
At long last he was within reach 
of the gaff, and a quick steady 
stroke lifted him over the side. 

There he lay—our first kokari. 
Only eight pounds by the spring 
balance, and certainly, on that 
heavy trace of three-ply gut, no 
salmon or mahseer of his weight 
would have run half so hard or 
lasted for half the time. Neither 
of us had yet come across a fish 
that could equal this one for 
pace, strength, and endurance. 
We examined him with curiosity, 
for pace at least is not one of the 
things one usually associates with 
the deep type of fish ; rather with 
the long slender type, such as 
salmon or mackerel. 

And yet, when you looked closer, 
all the signs were there. The upper 
and lower lines of the body were 
almost parallel for more than half 
his length, the forehead coming 
over in a steep curve to a mouth 
of moderate size, set very low down. 
Behind the great dorsal fin the 
body tapered in a sharp triangle, 
at the end of which it flared out 
into a huge swallow-tail. Running 
along the after-part on both sides 
was a keel of bony plates, and 
from the shoulders came great 
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sabre-shaped side-fins, a third the 
length of the whole fish. Yes, 
there was power and speed in 
every line of his build. His 
colour was sandy-grey above and 
white below, but later we found 
that it was very variable, and that 
this colouring was that of kokari 
living over a sandy bottom. 

Not very long after we had 
another strike—on the other rod, 
a3 was only fair—and an even 
more spectacular fight, which ended 
in our landing a _ twelve-pound 
kokéri. So far the gut traces had 
served us well; for a kokari’s 
teeth are rounded, like the point 
of a blunt pencil, and do not cut. 
But on the way home I got a pull, 
evidently from a fish of no great 
weight. As we were turning the 
boat he leaped into the air, a 
garfish nearly three feet long. 
He fell back into the water, then 
rose, standing up on his tail, the 
line hanging from his mouth, and 
scuttered along the water in that 
position for several yards—a most 
extraordinary sight. Finally, I 
got him into the boat, to find 
the twisted gut frayed to pieces 
by his teeth, one strand, half cut 
through, alone holding the fish. 

That gave us to think. Fishing 
with gut traces would come expen- 
sive if a garfish could wreck one 
like this, and we had seen the kind 
of teeth which barracouta and 
surimai carried. No, we must 
find a substitute for gut. But 
meanwhile we returned in triumph, 
and the laugh was on our side 
when we showed our catch to the 
Surgeon-Major. However, he took 
it in good part, and one of the 
kokéri was much appreciated at 
dinner that night in the Club. 

From that day on, fishing was 
our main amusement. We tried 
traces of the fine steel wire used 
for stringing the sitdr, a kind of 
Indian mandoline. They were ex- 


cellent when new, but kinked bad! y 
under the strain of a heavy fish, 
and the soft steel rusted so quickly 
in the salt water that they could 
not be relied on for more than a 
few hours. We found that fine 
brass wire, laid up three or four- 
ply, was far more satisfactory, 
and after a few experiments we 
produced excellent traces which 
even the knife-edged teeth of the 
barracouta could not cut through. 
The wonderful rust-proof wire 
traces of the present day had not 
then come into existence. 

Port Blair had an extremely 
good Station Library, with many 
valuable works of reference, and 
among these we discovered, to 
our great joy, Day’s ‘Fishes of 
India,’ huge folio volumes with 
admirable engravings of every fish 
in Indian waters, salt or fresh, and 
descriptions. We found that our 
kokéri belonged to the great 
family of horse-mackerels, with a 
large number of species. As time 
went on we caught specimens of 
several different species, some very 
beautiful. There was one which 
the native fishermen called ‘ Raja 
kokari,’ a small kind which never 
seemed to reach more than four or 
five pounds in weight. The colour 
was frosted gold with vertical 
bars of velvety black. Another, 
which I could never identify in 
Day’s book, was apple-green above, 
silver below, and spotted like a 
trout, but the spots were of 
burnished gold, as big as a shilling. 
Or on argent may be false heraldry, 
but Nature scornssuch conventions. 
This fish was longer in proportion 
to his depth than any other 
kokaéri. But the most beautiful 
of all was the commonest and 
largest kind, Caranzx malabaricus, 
when you caught him over a coral 
bottom. I remember well the first 
I got, a fifteen-pounder, on the 
Sesostris Bank, a coral reef two 
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miles and a half south of Ross 
Island. Gleaming silver below, 
his back and- sides were a deep 
brilliant blue, pure ultramarine, 
with a sheen of gold flickering in 
the blue like summer lightning in 
a clear sky. 

The north-east monsoon blew 
itself out. Here we only got the 
tail-end of it, a fresh cooling 
breeze, good for sailing, that made 
a pleasant ripple on the harbour. 
Then came days of calm, the sea 
like @ mirror, with only an occa- 
sional cat’ s-paw ruffling the surface. 
And in those days we discovered 
the wonderful aquarium that lived 
under Ross ‘Jetty. The jetty 
consisted of a T-shaped pier on 
teak piles, a wide flight of teak- 
wood steps leading down to the 
water from one end of the cross- 
head. That water was from two 
to three fathoms deep, according 
to the tide, and so exquisitely 
clear that at its deepest one could 
easily see the smallest shell-fish 
crawling on the sand. 

Just beneath the surface shoals 
of sardines and anchovies swam 
to and fro. Lower down were 
fish of many kinds, mostly small, 
many of them brightly coloured. 
Scorpoenas, nine inches long, scarlet 
splashed with blue and_ gold, 
waving broad palmated fins larger 
than their bodies and looking 
like great parrot-tulips, nuzzled 
at the green water-weed growing 
on the piers; and _ parrot-fish, 
iridescent like mother-of-pearl, 
wandered lazily about. In the 


- lowest fathom of water were the 


kokaéri, ranging from five to fifteen 
pounds. They would swim slowly 
round and round, never moving 
far from the pier, and taking no 
notice of the fish above them, 
sometimes for hours at a time. 
Then, for no reason that one could 
see, in a moment the surface was 
boiling and splashing, the kokari 
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plunging at the sardines like the 
maddest rise of trout ever seen in 
Mayfly time. That might con- 
tinue for five minutes or forty- 
five ; then the rise was over. The 
kokaéri were back in the lower 
storey, cruising slowly round, and 
the sardines, closing up their 
devastated shoal, were doing the 
same on the surface. 

Naturally we tried to catch 
those kokéri. A small salmon- 
hook baited with a dead sardine, 
at the end of a single-gut cast, 
would be tossed into the middle 
of the boiling rise. But not a 
kokéri would look at it. We 
threw in other dead _ sardines, 
which were at once snapped up, 
but the one with the hook in it 
sank slowly to the bottom. It 
was exasperating. Those kokéri 
were too cunning for us, and we 
went back to the game of trolling. 

In those good old days (I fear 
the century-old custom has died 
out under the stress of modern 
training) Thursday in India was 
a whole holiday for the Army. 
So on Thursday mornings G 
and I were usually out at sunrise 
to fish. One morning we went to 
get bait from the native fishermen 
who were catching sardines with 
casting-nets. It was interesting 
to watch them. Two men worked 
in @ canoe, one paddling, the other 
standing in the bow, clad only 
in a loin-cloth, the folds of the 
net draped over his naked left 
shoulder and arm. Watching for 
a shoal, he signalled to the paddler, 
who crept slowly up till within 
casting distance. Then, grasping 
a fold of the net with his right 
hand, the netsman gave a swing 
of his whole body, slinging the 
net to the full extent of the cord 
fastened to its centre. As _ it 
flew out, the centrifugal force of 
the swing dropped it flat on the 
water, a circle of thirty feet in 
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diameter. The leaden weights 
round the edge of the circle sank 
at once, making a great bell which 
enclosed thousands of sardines. 
Down went the weights; the bell 
grew longer and narrower; till, 
when the whole net had straight- 
ened out and the weights had come 
together at the bottom, net and 
catch were hauled into the canoe, 
a long purse of glittering silver. 

We gave the fishermen a few 
pice for a small pailful of sardines, 
and were getting ready to begin 
trolling when we saw, in a boat 
not far away, a man playing what 
was evidently a good fish on a 
hand-line. We rowed nearer to 
him, and saw him land a kokari 
of eight or ten pounds. This was 
a chance to learn something. 
Coming up to his boat we had 
@ look at his tackle, and then 
watched him use it. 

The tackle was simple enough : 
a line of undressed tussur silk, 
very fine and_ extraordinarily 
elastic. It was wound into a 
round ball, held in the left hand. 
At the end was a small single 
hook. There was a lot of water 
at the bottom of the boat, in 
which were a quantity of live 
sardines. The fisherman marked 
where kokéri were chasing the 
shoals of sardines, and when he 
saw them rising he nicked the 
hook through a shred of skin on 
the back of a sardine. Taking 
four or five others from the water, 
he flung them among the rising 
fish, and whirling his bait at the 
end of a yard of line, slung it 
out into the same spot, the thin 
line running out through his 
fingers. If the bait was not 


taken, he wound the line back on 
its ball with great adroitness; if 
it was, the elastic line played the 
fish as well as a rod. It stretched 
so readily that it was impossible 
for a jerk to break it, and the 
line ran out and was wound in 
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more easily than with any reel, 
A most highly skilled performance, 
but clearly a feat at which no 
white man could hope to compete 
with the manual dexterity of an 
Asiatic. 

During the morning’s trolling 
we talked the matter over, and 
by the following week we had 
evolved a plan for dealing with 
the kokari at the jetty. We got 
a large basket, shaped like a 
chatti, the universal earthenware 
water-pot of India—globular, with 
@ narrow neck about six inches 
across. In this, sunk in the 
water, a large number of sardines 
would live, whereas in a bucket 
they died very soon. Round the 
neck of the basket we tied a ring 
of the cork floats used for fishing- 
nets, with a cord to loop over a 
rowlock. A single hook on a 
three-yard cast of salmon-gut was 
baited with a live sardine; half 
a dozen were thrown out, and the 
bait tossed among them, leaving 
the line quite slack. The moment 
it straightened out a sharp strike 
hooked the fish; the basket was 


cast off, to float quietly till our 


return; the oarsmen gave way 
with a will, and we followed the 
kokéri in his invariable rush for 
open deep water. 

This was real sport, and the 
power of those fish, hooked on 
light tackle, was tremendous. A 
twelve-pounder once took me an 
hour and a quarter to kill, but he 
was helped by a squall which 
made the boat hard to manage. 
Still, any kokari from ten to fifteen 
pounds would fight from half an 
hour to an hour, always running 
for deep water and keeping far 
down. Once you caught a glimpse 
of the broad white side he was a 
beaten fish, and you might expect 
to land him in a few minutes. 

However, we did not give up 
trolling. Sometimes live sardines 
were not to be had, and, moreover, 
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one had a chance of bigger fish 
and of more variety when trolling. 
Surimai we coveted especially, 
but seldom killed. Their favourite 
food was a kind of small mackerel 
which went in shoals in the open 
sea outside the harbour, fish too 
big to use as spinning-bait, so we 
evolved what G—— called ‘the 
rag-fly,’ a piece of line with two 
or three big hooks on it and 
dressed with strips of linen rag 
torn off an old _ handkerchief. 
The surimai when chasing the 
mackerel were a sight to see. 
They shot up from deep water 
through the shoal, springing twelve 
or fifteen feet into the air, their 
great silvery bodies, five or six 
feet long, gleaming in the sun- 
light. Very rarely we hooked one, 
and anyone who has caught 
mackerel on a trout-rod can imagine 
the play that a mackerel of five 
feet will give on a salmon-rod. 
One tragic incident I remember, 
when such a fish rose to G——’s 
rag-fly, leaping high out of the 
water, the line hanging from his 
jaws. As he fell back, G—— 
struck and hooked him, a surimai 
of at least five feet. For more 
than half an hour he ran and 
fought furiously, but at length he 
began to tire. G—— was reeling 
in hard, the fish gradually coming 
nearer the boat, when a huge 
dark triangular fin rose out of 
the water and shot towards where 
the surimai was rolling on the 
surface thirty yards away. A 
violent jerk and the line went 
slack. G—— reeled it in with 
only the head of the surimai on 
the hook—the shark had taken 
the rest. He and I looked at 
each other and said nothing. 
Neither of us had a swear-word 
big enough to meet the occasion. 

The wonder really was that 
sharks did not spoil our sport 
more than they did, for the sea 
was full of them. On calm morn- 
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ings we often saw their fins above 
the surface, small ones of a few 
feet in schools of a score or more ; 
larger ones, ten or twelve feet, in 
schools of six or eight together ; 
and the really big ones, twenty to 
twenty-five feet, swimming singly 
or in pairs. But even without 
the help of sharks we lost many a 
big fish. The would-be wit is 
always ready with his time-worn 
joke about the angler who loses all 
his biggest fish, but in tropical 
seas the reason is obvious. If 
you are equipped to deal with 
fish up to, say, thirty pounds, 
and you suddenly hook one three 
times that weight, more often than 
not something will carry away. 

I had my full share of such 
experiences. Once, trolling along 
the north side of Ross Island, 
something rose to my bait. I 
felt a jolt that jarred my arms up 
to the elbow. When I reeled in 
I found that the trace of four-ply 
brass wire had been snapped like 
thread, and both joints of my 
rod had been shaken loose by the 
shock of that one snap. Another 
day a big fish came at my spinning 
sardine with a _ wallowing rise, 
showing quite a yard of back and 
tail as he went down. When 
hooked he made several runs of 
forty or fifty yards, giving me 
ample time to recover line between 
runs. This went on for more 
than twenty minutes. I was 
surprised at his moderate fighting 
power, but felt quite confident 
that I should kill him before 
long, when suddenly he woke up 
to a sense of the situation. Away 
he went, the reel shrieking like a 
lost soul in torment. He ripped 
out two hundred yards of line in 
a few seconds, and when the last 
foot was gone it snapped, for- 
tunately at the end where it 
was made fast to the trace. Once 
I hooked what was evidently a 
very large kokéri. After a few 
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runs he remained quiet long enough 
for us to come up right over 
him, then he set off again. As 
usual when playing a big fish, 
I had scrambled up to the bow of 
the boat, and was leaning against 
the teak awning-post to ease the 
strain on my arms. I had a 
whipping of white silk on the line 
at forty yards, to mark the length 
to let out for trolling. That 
whipping was now just beyond 
the rod-point, forty yards of line 
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going vertically down, and the 
rod bent in a half-circle. The 
rowers were doing all they could ; 
the line was humming like a harp- 
string, a thin column of spray 
going up as it cut through the 
water. Then a check, a horrible 
grinding sensation, and the rod 
flew straight. When I reeled in 
I found that the line had been 
sawed through by some branching 
piece of coral 
below. 


twenty fathoms 


I. 


While coasting along the main- 
land shores we would sometimes 
come upon two or three of the 
aboriginal Andamanese in one of 
their dug-out canoes, hollowed 
from a log, the blunt ends finishing 
in a broad spade-shaped projec- 
tion of wood. They were out 
looking for fish or turtle. Fish 


they shot with bow and arrow, 
and were very clever at judging 


the refraction of the water. Turtle 
they speared in most ingenious 
fashion. Their weapon was a 
bamboo shaft about eighteen feet 
long, into a socket at the end of 
which was loosely thrust a short 
piece of wood carrying a strong 
barbed iron head, fashioned by 
hammering and filing with stones 
from some piece of scrap-iron 
cadged from the white men. To 
this head was tied a long cord of 
bark fibre. The harpooner stood 
on the spade-shaped end of the 
canoe, the cord pulled taut along 
the shaft of the spear keeping the 
barbed head in its place. When a 
basking turtle was seen on the 
surface the canoe was very gently 
paddled to within striking dis- 
tance. The harpooner then aimed 
at his quarry, preferably at the 
point where the turtle’s flipper 
leaves the shell, as the tough 
muscle gives a good hold for the 


barb. Driving the spear home, 
he went in head foremost after it 
to give weight to the blow. As 
the turtle dived, the shaft fell 
away from the spear-head, leaving 
the men in the canoe to play the 
animal on the cord till they could 
tow it to shore. The harpooner, 
as much at home in the water as 
on land, would retrieve the floating 
bamboo pole and swim with it 
after the canoe, scrambling in 
over the spade-shaped overhang of 
bow or stern. 

Dugong and porpoise are speared 
in the same way, but these are 
rare pieces of luck. Generally 
speaking, the small jungle pig and 
the turtle form the main meat 
supply of these little folk, and of 
these the turtle is the most highly 
esteemed as a delicacy. When 
the flesh has been removed the 
shell is placed over the fire till 
the green fat melts, to be ladled 
with a scallop-shell into mouths 
as appreciative as those of. so 
many City aldermen. Even the 
blood is saved, boiled till it 
thickens, and eaten as a dainty. 
The fat, mixed with a red iron 
oxide, is used to paint the body 
in ornamental patterns. 

This decorative painting is 
common to men and women and 


has many forms. A widow smears 
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a white clay all over her in sign 
of mourning. Not the only sign, 
however, for she carries another 
on her back. An Andaman funeral 
is a simple affair, the corpse being 
buried in a shallow grave or put 
on a small platform of sticks in 
the fork of a tree. In either case 
the disintegrating agencies of a 
moist tropical climate soon reduce 
it to bare bones, which the rela- 
tives collect and clean. The 
widow takes the skull—chauga 
V'6t chéta, ‘ the head of the spirit ’ 
—and hangs it on her back with 
a cord round her neck. Which 
barbarous custom once led to a 
regrettable incident in the career 
of a certain medical man. 

Doctor Amos Whyte-Coney was 
an earnest young man with a 
strong taste for ethnology. This 
had led him to apply for a post 
as Medical Officer in the Anda- 
mans; for he was keenly interested 
in aboriginal races and held de- 
cided opinions gathered from wide 


reading of books not always up 


to date. When he took over his 
job he found himself in an excellent 
spot for his studies. Not far from 
his house on one side was the 
Andamanese Home, where the 
jungle people of the Aka-bea tribe, 
who live in the forests near Port 
Blair and have known white men 
for many years, would come in 
for a spell if food was short in the 
jungle, if they were sick or in 
trouble, or even as a change from 
their forest life. On the other 
side, also not far away, was the 
. house of Rougham, the Settlement 
Officer in charge of the Anda- 
manese Home. Rougham was a 
somewhat dour person, a man of 
few words, but there were prob- 
ably not three men living who 
knew as much as he did about 
the small black jungle tribes. 

At their first meeting he had 
been impressed by the doctor’s 
interest in the Andamanese, and 
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would have been ready enough to 
help him; but after several con- 
versations with him, Rougham 
found Whyte-Coney to be ex- 
tremely opinionated, with a string 
of theories based on his miscel- 
laneous reading, wholly inaccurate, 
but which he had no mind to 
change. After an argument one 
day, in which the doctor had 
quoted, in support of his view, 
a writer whom Rougham con- 
sidered quite ignorant of his sub- 
ject, Rougham, not being of the 
type that will suffer fools gladly, 
wrote Whyte-Coney off his mental 
books as nothing better than a 
fool, while the doctor went away 
looking on him as a conceited and 
obstinate man. 

After that the doctor spent 
much of his spare time at the 
Andamanese Home, where he found 
the Madrasi hospital assistant, who 
looked after the sick, very ready 
to listen to his theories, and if 
his opinion was asked, to confirm 
whatever the sahib thought. One 
day he saw, seated on a log, 
smoking a clay pipe, a very fat 
Andamanese woman, dressed in 
the blue smock which all in the 
Home wore, but with her face, 
neck, arms, and legs looking as if 
they had been whitewashed. The 
Madrasi explained that she was a 
widow, and called her over. “See, 
master,” he said when she came, 
‘she is wearing her late husband’s 
skull in mourning for him.” 

Doctor Whyte-Coney was thrilled. 
He had read of the custom, and had 
longed for an Andamanese skull to 
add to his collection of ethnological 
relics. A skull taken from the neck 
of the actual widow would indeed 
be a treasure. He told the Madrasi, 
Manoel da Silva, a descendant of 
some sixteenth-century convert of 
Portuguese missionaries, to ask the 
woman if she would sell it. 

Manoel was pretty sure that she 
would not, but the doctor sahib 
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was an important person in his 
eyes, and he knew enough of 
Andamanese custom to make up a 
plan. He had a fair smattering of 
the Aka-bea dialect, and began to 
feel his way. 

“Chana Katiola,” he said to 
the woman, “is it not the custom 
that if a friend of your husband 
wishes to wear the chauga lét 
chéta for a time he may be allowed 
to do so?” 

‘It is so, indeed,” said Katiola. 

“This white man knew your 
husband, Maia Yega, and desires 
to wear the skull fora season. He 
will give you a present in return, 
tobacco to the value of one rupee.” 

Katiola’s eyes gleamed. No 
Andamanese friend would have 
offered a gift for the favour of 
wearing the skull. He would 
have asked for it as a matter of 
course. A rupee’s worth of the 
white men’s strong black plug 
was a precious thing, especially 
as Katiola at the time was short 
of tobacco. So she joyfully agreed 
to the bargain. 

The demon of covetousness now 
entered into Manoel, and with 
him came the demon of cunning. 
It was unlikely, as the weather 
was so hot, that the sahib would 
carry a burden of silver coins 
in his pocket. Manoel took the 
chances and struck out boldly. 

“This woman will sell the skull 
to master for ten rupees,”’ he said. 

It seemed cheap enough to the 
doctor, but, as Manoel had guessed, 
he had no money about him. 

“Bring it to my house this 
evening and I will give you the 
ten rupees,” said he. “TI shall be 
in at six o’clock.” 

Accordingly at six o’clock Manoel 
brought the skull to Whyte-Coney’s 
house and was paid the ten rupees. 
After gloating over his prize and 
recording its measurements, the 
doctor put it on a shelf among 
various Gond, Bhil, and Sonthal 
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relics purchased in Calcutta. Next 
day Katiola received her rupee’s 
worth of black tobacco (or, rather, 
ten annas’ worth, for a man is 
clearly entitled to his commission), 
and the incident would have been 
closed had it not been for a woman’s 
curiosity. 

Katiola had been fond of her 
husband and was flattered by the 
thought that a white man had 
been his friend and had desired 
to wear his skull. But the next 
time she saw the doctor he had 
no skull on his back. This puzzled 
her, and she followed him when 
he returned to his house. Perhaps 
he only wore it in the privacy of 
his own home. On leaving his 
bungalow after lunch the doctor 
came face to face with Katiola, 
who grinned coyly at him but 
said nothing. Day after day she 
hung about the compound, her 
fat face wreathed with smiles 
when she met her husband’s friend, 
till Whyte-Coney, not knowing 
what she wanted, appealed to 
Rougham to send her away. 
Rougham, much surprised, asked 
questions, and was told the story 
so far as the doctor knew it. 

A spark of malicious joy lit up 
in Rougham’s mind. Here was 
a heaven-sent opportunity to dis- 
comfit the cock-sure little ass 
who thought he knew all about 
the Andamanese. He looked very 
grave and paused before speaking. 
At last he said— 

“ That’s serious. I’m amazed 
at you, knowing so much about 
Andamanese customs, putting 
yourself in such a position.” 

“What do you mean ?”’ asked 
Whyte-Coney anxiously. 

“Don’t you see that by taking 
her late husband’s skull from the 
widow you have agreed to take 
his place ? You’re married to her 
now, and naturally she is hanging 
about your house, expecting to 
be taken into it as your wife!” 
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* Rot!” exclaimed the doctor. 
“T never heard anything so pre- 
posterous !”” 

“Surely you know enough of 
their customs to recognise that 
one?” said Rougham with a 
bland smile. ‘‘ You’ve entered 
the holy estate of matrimony this 
time, no mistake about it.”’ 

“Can’t you help me in any 
way ?”’ asked the doctor angrily. 
“You’re in charge of all these 
people.” 

“Quite so, but [Im not a 
Divorce Court Judge. You'll have 
to apply to the chief of the woman’s 
tribe, go before a council of elders, 
and perhaps with a stiff payment 
to the widow you may get out of 
the mess.” 

Whyte-Coney swore at him and 
departed. Rougham went back 
to his work with a glow of un- 
charitable satisfaction. Next day 
he happened to meet the Chief 
Commissioner returning from one 
of his morning rides round the 


Settlement, and told him the story 


as a good joke. The Chief Com- 
missioner was amused; he had 
already sized up the doctor, and 
decided that the priggish little 
man was not the type he wanted, 
while Rougham was a man whose 
value he knew and appreciated. 
That afternoon Whyte-Coney 
ordered his boat and went across 
to Ross Island. It was Saturday, 
when the whole European popula- 
tion of the Settlement usually 
gathered at the tennis-courts. But 
the doctor passed by and walked 
up the hill to the Chief Commis- 
sioner’s house. He sent in his 
card and asked to see the Burra 
Sahib. No sooner was he shown 
in than he burst out with the full 
tale of his woes, ending up with 
a querulous complaint against 
Rougham for refusing to help him. 
With difficulty the Burra Sahib 
managed to keep a straight face. 
“TI really don’t see what I can 
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do, Dr Whyte-Coney,” he said. 
** Mr Rougham is one of the world’s 
authorities on the Andamanese 
and knows all their customs. I 
can’t say I have ever had time to 
study them myself. You had 
better place yourself in his hands 
and act on his advice. Now, if 
you will excuse me, I must get 
back to my office. I have a lot of 
urgent work waiting forme. Good 
afternoon.’ And the doctor found 
himself courteously bowed out. 

Feeling somewhat crestfallen, he 
walked down to the tennis-courts, 
where one of his boatmen was 
waiting with his racquet. But 
between him and the boatman 
was a group of young men, a 
couple of subalterns, and several 
junior Settlement officers. 

*Hullo!’? cried one, ‘here 
comes Benedick the married man !”” 

** Where’s the blushing bride ?” 
asked another; and a volley of 
chaff, more pungent than delicate, 
assailed him from all sides. He 
was gathering himself together for 
a blasphemous reply, when from 
the other side of the ground a 
Junoesque lady of thirty-five bore 
down on him under full sail. 

“Oh, Dr Whyte-Coney,” she 
said, ““ we hear you have married 
the belle of the Andamanese Home. 
Quite the most attractive woman 
there, Mr Rougham tells us. No, 
Tm not going to congratulate you ! 
You deserve a scolding! We have 
not had a wedding here for years, 
and now you take to yourself a 
wife in this hole-and-corner fashion. 
One might almost call it skull-king 
away with her!” 

“* Oh, hell!” cried Whyte-Coney, 
and fied to his boat. 

Within forty - eight hours his 
application for a transfer back to 
India, on the ground that his health 
was suffering from the climate of 
Port Blair, was in the Chief Com- 
missioners hands. The Burra 
Sahib smiled grimly as he sent it 
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on, ‘strongly recommended,’ to 
the Government of India. But 
between the submitting of an 
application and the granting thereof 
much time must elapse, especially 
when the mail only goes out four 
times in six weeks. And mean- 
while Katiola continued to haunt 
the doctor’s compound, curious 
to see him emerge with the skull 
on his back. She got on his nerves 
and he felt that he must get rid 
of her, but to ask again for help 
from Rougham was more than he 
could bring himself to do. 

Yet one sentence of Rougham’s 
stuck in his mind. ‘“ Perhaps 
with a stiff payment to the widow 
you may get out of the mers.” 
He went down to the Andamanese 
Home and took Manoel da Silva 
into his confidence. That wily 
scoundrel expressed grave doubts 
on the matter, but promised 
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to do his best. Next evening he 
came to the doctor’s bungalow 
saying that with much difficulty 
he had persuaded the lady to take 
back the skull and renounce all 
claims on master for the con- 
sideration of twenty rupees. With 
a deep sigh of relief Whyte-Coney 
produced the skull and the twenty 
rupees, adding another ten as a 
gift to Manoel for his services. 
Manoel pocketed the thirty rupees 
and returned the skull to the 
widow. During the brief remainder 
of his service in Port Blair, Dr 
Whyte-Coney saw no more of 
Katiola, nor did he ever again 
visit the Andamanese Home. 

On thinking it over, it seems 
that the only person who bene- 
fited to any degree was that very 
unworthy individual Manoel] da 
Silva. There is therefore abso- 


lutely no moral to this story. 


Tit, 


Pioneers we were, G-— and I, 
of the Andaman fishing, but, as 
usually happens, once we had 
blazed the trail, many followed in 
our steps. There was room for all, 
and variety enough to let each 
take his own line. Some were 
all for big fish, and would sit for 
hours on the jetty watching a big 
rod from which the line went out 
fifty yards or so to a live—or dead 
—hbait of a pound or more, anchored 
in deep water. These patient and 
pertinacious anglers seldom got a 
run, but when they did it was from 
a fish worth catching, usually a 
large kokari. The biggest I ever 
saw caught in this way was a 
kokaéri of fifty-five pounds, but 
one weighing seventy-three pounds 
was hooked from the Indian Marine 
guardship lying not far from the 
jetty. This fish ran to the tail of 
the Sesostris Bank and then back 
to the southern entrance of the 


harbour, about four miles and a 
half on the chart, probably well 
over five miles by his actual course, 
and took nearly three hours to kill. 

I myself was never one of the 
big fish enthusiasts. To me half 
a dozen kokari of eight to twelve 
pounds, killed on salmon-gut, were 
worth far more than one of half a 
hundredweight on heavy tackle. 
And even in trolling, a small bait 
and light gear would yield a 
variety of different fish, none 
such game fighters as the kokéri, 
but interesting from their diversity. 
Several of us took to bottom- 
fishing now and then for a change, 
and this introduced us to many 
more species. Most of these had 
no vernacular name — Indian 
natives have an exasperating way, 
when asked the name of a fish, 
of saying “machli” (fish), as if 
that clinched the matter; and 
many of them we could only 
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describe by their scientific names 
as recorded in Dr Day’s book. 
So it was not uncommon, if you 
asked a man what sort of a catch 
he had had, to be told: ‘‘ Oh, I 
got half a dozen Teuthis vermicu- 
lata, a couple of Chorinemus, a 
Chrysophrys, a nice Chirocentrus 
dorab, and a four-pound Megalops 
eyprinoides,” which gave a most 
erudite tone to our fishing talk. 
The last-named fish, by the 
way, is an exact miniature of 
his famous cousin, the tarpon of 
Atlantic waters. 

Not long after our pioneer work 
had begun the Commandant of 
Police left and his _ successor 
arrived. The Andaman Police 
were @ semi-military corps, horse 
and foot, and were always com- 
manded by an officer seconded 
from an Indian cavalry regiment. 
We soon found that in the new- 
comer, B . we had an invalu- 
able addition to our small com- 
munity. As horseman, swords- 


man, dead shot, and highly skilled 
fisherman it would not have been 
easy to match him, and in the 
best sense of the word he was a 


good sportsman. He was loved 
and respected by the wild tribes- 
men over a wide stretch of the 
North-West Frontier, and in later 
years I have gone with him into 
trans-frontier villages where no 
other white man could have taken 
me, but where he was a welcome 
guest. For many years his name 
has stood on the headstone of a 
Frontier grave, but I am certain 
that to many an old Pathan clans- 
man it is still a word of power. 
B—— took to our fishing en- 
thusiastically, and being of an 
inventive mind, and, like me, a 
lover of light tackle, he taught 
me many things. One of them was 
prawn-fishing. A dead prawn was 
threaded tail-first on a hook, the 
point coming out among its legs. 
The point was then nicked through 
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the extreme end of the tail of a 
live prawn, and the bait (on trout 
tackle and with a trout-rod) allowed 
to sink to the bottom. It was 
then drawn up in slow jerks and 
proved quite irresistible to small 
kokéri up to about five pounds. 
And a five-pound kokéri, hooked 
on a trout-rod, will give you a 
fight that you will remember for 
many a day. 

B and I would sometimes 
go five miles up the harbour to 
Viper Island and fish off the 
jetty there, where quite different 
fish were to be had from those 
round Ross Island. Among others 
we used to catch pomfret, the 
best-eating fish in the Indian seas. 
When freshly caught it is not 
unlike a sole, certainly not inferior 
in flavour, and when it is smoked 
over sugar-cane shavings I know 
of no smoked fish that can equal 
it, not even New Zealand blue cod. 
Many say there are no good fish 
in Indian waters. They have 
never eaten them fresh. Six hours 
on ice will spoil the flavour of the 
most delicate. 

While fishing with trout-rods 
for these smaller kinds we would 
have a couple of big rods lying 
on the pier, a stone on the butt of 
each, the reel clear to run, and a 
big dead-bait some forty yards 
out in the tideway. Once I got 
a mighty pull at the big rod, and 
when I struck, a shark fully ten 
feet long leaped three times high 
out of water, spinning on his own 
axis like a Devon minnow. But 
before I could get into the boat 
to follow him he had bitten through 
the four-ply brass wire trace and 
departed, much to my sorrow; for 
it would have been something of 
a feat to kill a ten-foot shark on a 
salmon-rod and from a rowing-boat. 

B was a keen explorer, 
always looking out for new fish- 
ing grounds. One day I met him 
coming back early in the after- 
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noon, and when our boats came 
within speaking distance he told 
me a tale of woe. He had been 
round North Point, and a couple 
of miles beyond it he had found 
a small deep bay full of large fish. 
Every time he let down his bait 
it was taken at once by some- 
thing big; but what the fish were 
he never knew ; for each and every 
one, half-way to the surface, was 
snapped off by small sharks. He 
was returning empty-handed with 
the loss of every bit of tackle he 
had in the boat, and his language 
about those sharks was vitriolic. 
One of his spectacular catches 
was a sting-ray of nearly two 
hundredweight, which he hooked 


off one of the jetties on a dead-— 


bait. The brute ran a short way, 


then went to the bottom and lay 
there. When the boat came over 
him and all possible strain was 
put on him from above, he ran 
again a short way, then settled 
again on the bottom. That went 
on for over an hour, but at last 


he ran on to a sandbank with less 
than three feet of water over it. 
B *s police orderly, a Pathan, 
jumped overboard, and with some 
difficulty killed the ray with his 
bayonet. 

These rays were not uncommon 
in the harbour, some running to a 
large size, ten or twelve feet across 
the wings. They would often 
leap high out of water, coming 
down flat with a tremendous 
splash, and often we would see 
them basking in the sunshine. 
Several men tried to harpoon 
them, but without success. One 
Indian Marine officer was fast in 
one which towed his boat for a 
long way, but at last the harpoon 
drew out. G—— had a harpoon 
made by a native smith, a bar of 
hammered iron some fifteen inches 
long and three-quarters of an inch 
thick between the socket and the 
barb. Coming up behind a basking 
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ray, he threw the harpoon, but 
the point failed to pierce the 
tough hide, and with a lash of 
its tail the ray bent the iron shaft 
of the harpoon almost at a right 
angle. That powerful tail and 
the barbed bone at its base are 
the ray’s weapons of defence, and 
very formidable ones they are. 
Nothing in the way of fish was 
too large or too small for B ’s 
ideas of sport, so long as the 
catching was difficult and needed 
skill. He discovered a flat beach 
of white coral sand where smelts 
abounded, very like the British 
smelt in appearance and taste. 
To make a basket of these was 
no easy job. You waded in 
knee-deep or a little more, armed 
with the top joint of a trout-rod, 
to the end of which was tied two 
feet of pack-thread, and to this 
one strand of drawn gut with a 
very small hook baited with a 
morsel of crab. All the bite you 
got was one sharp tug, and your 
strike had to be like lightning, or 
fish and bait were gone. It was 
quite a fine art, and well worth 
acquiring ; for the practice in quick 
striking was most valuable, and the 
tiny fish were excellent eating. 
Those smelts were at one end 
of the scale, our smallest sporting 
fish. What was at the other end 
we never‘knew. There were things 
in those seas for which no bait we 
could handle was big enough— 
things which no tackle we had 
would hold. Sharks there were, 
of course, and of very large size, 
but we never regarded them as 
game fish, rather as vermin, pests, 
outlaws, Public Nuisance No. I. 
And there was the ‘gobra,’ a 
somewhat mysterious fish; for 
nobody seemed ever to have seen 
a small one, though tales of big 
ones were many. One of three 
hundred and eighty pounds had 
been killed when a small wreck 
had been blown up; another of 
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much the same size was entangled 
in a fishing-net which he nearly 
destroyed, but before he could 
escape another net was drawn 
round him and he was towed 
ashore. 

A gobra of perhaps two hundred- 
weight installed himself for several 
weeks under Ross Jetty, not unlike 
a very thick-set cod in shape, with 
an enormous head and mouth. We 
knew him well; for he had a long 
white scar on his back, probably 
caused by a snag of coral in some 
under-sea cavern where he lived. 
The men of our detachment, many 
of them North Sea fishermen, grew 
quite excited over him, and tried 
hard to catch him with heavy 
hand-lines baited with lumps of 
raw meat. Three times they 
hooked him, but each time he went 
under the jetty, ran round one of 
the barnacle-encrusted piles, and 
sawed the line through in a few 
moments. 

One day I was playing a seven- 
pound kokéri over a coral bank 
three or four fathoms below. The 
fish was nearly done, and I was 
bringing him up to the gaff when 
a huge blue-grey form loomed up 
through the clear water, opening 
a mouth like a carpet-bag, and 
went for my catch. The kokari 
made a convulsive dash of a few 
yards; the gobra missed him and 
sank slowly back into the depths. 
For several minutes I got my 
steersman to hold the rod, keeping 
the kokéri on the surface while I 
stood by with the gaff, but the 
_gobra would not come a second 
_ time. Perhaps it was just as well; 
for if I had got the gaff into his 
jaw he would probably have 
pulled me overboard, being twice 
my weight or not far off it. 

But apart from such brutes as 
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sharks and gobras there were fish 
at which we could only guess. 
Not seldom a man came in with a 
tale of ‘something big’ that had 
taken his trolling-bait, run out a 
couple of hundred yards before 
the boat could be swung round, 
and broken him in the rush. One 
calm morning when G—— and I 
were trolling near North Point a 
fish came out of water not very 
far away, with a long low leap 
that showed his whole body clear 
of the surface. No shark or sword- 
fish—more like a barracouta in 
shape; but we both estimated 
him to be at least eight feet long 
—possibly ten. It was no wonder 
that our lines were occasionally 
broken by monsters to which we 
could give no name. 


Many years have gone by since 
those early days, and I am told 
that the Andaman fishing is famous 
now. Good luck to all who have 
May they catch 


made its fame. 
far more and far bigger fish than 
ever we did; and with the greatly 
improved sea-tackle of today I 
feel sure they are doing so. Per- 
haps they may smile at our early 
efforts, our ineffective tackle, the 
small size of the fish we killed. Let 
them—so long as the smile is a 
kindly one. We were always 
conscious of our limitations. 

Yet those of our small band who 
remain—there are still a few left 
—can look back to an experience 
of which they know nothing: the 
thrill of success where all foretold 
failure ; the witchery of exploring 
a new track in Nature’s garden 
where all is strange and wonderful ; 
the joy of opening the road, even 
in a matter of small importance, 
which comes only to the Brother- 
hood of the Pioneers. 
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BEES, STINGS, AND HONEY. 


BY JOHN 


I HAVE already recounted how I 
got my first lot of bees.1 They 
were responsible for my becoming 
bee-crazy. My second lot were 
responsible for my education, which 
must be my excuse for telling the 
story now. It was autumn, and 
I was quite happy with my first 
and only lot of bees, watching 
them and studying their little 
ways and making their lives a 
misery with interference. Then I 
saw an advertisement in a bee 
paper: For Sale. Strong Stock of 
Bees. Miss B The address 
was only about ten miles away, 
and I fell to the temptation, 
though it was really too late in 
the season to get new stocks. I 
had an extra hive, ready for a 
possible swarm next spring, and 
the idea of seeing this empty box 
transformed into a busy self- 
supporting city was _ irresistible. 
Letters were written, the deal 
closed, and off I went to get my 
new bees. 

Why, I do not know; but for 
some reason one expects lady 
beekeepers to be elderly, plain, 
and a trifle peculiar. Miss B 
gave me a shock by being young 
and good-looking. I became con- 
scious immediately that I had 
put on my old ‘hive’ flannel 
trousers and thought with regret 
of the suit of natty ‘ plus-fours’ 
I might have worn. She was 
affable enough, however, and talked 
bees to me for quite a_ time. 
‘Talking bees,’ as soon as she 
learnt how long I had been keeping 
them, meant giving me a lecture 
on them. Beekeepers are like 








CROMPTON. 


that ; as soon as they get anyone 
who will listen to them and knows 
less than they do. When she had 
finished her lecture she said she 
would go and dress and we could 
then transfer the bees from the 
hive to the travelling-box. She 
was a long time dressing, the reason 
being obvious when she reappeared 
looking like an Arctic explorer, so 
swathed was she in overalls, high 
boots, gauntlets, veils, and other 
things, all tied up with tapes. No 
bee could have got at her even if 
it had studied the problem for a 
week beforehand. She explained 
that she was rather susceptible to 
stings. Apparently she thought 
other people were not ; for in spite 
of the fact that I had no veil she 
took it for granted that I was 
going to help her. She went to 
the hive she was selling me and 
opened it, and I stood by and 
did as she directed. Now her 
attire was excellent in its com- 
plete invulnerability, but it had 
certain drawbacks: she could 
hardly see, her movements were 
hampered, and her thickly gaunt- 
leted hands could only manipulate 
clumsily. She jarred and crushed 
bees, and bees resent this. Their 
resentment, perforce, was directed 
on me. 

I like good-looking women and 
I like helping them, but only 
within reasonable limits. A Sir 
Launcelot might have seen it out. 
In any case he wore armour. Sir 
John Crompton soon downed the 
smoker and went to have a look 
at the poultry. They were black 


Minorcas or white Leghorns or 





1 See “The Last Load.” ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ July 1940. 
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something. Whatever they were 
they had one outstanding quality : 
they were a long way from the 
apiary and screened from it by a 
line of bushes. Even here two 
bees, sick and tired of attempting 
the inviolable person of the lady, 
found me out. 

I was coldly received by Miss 
B when I returned, though 
she relented slightly when she saw 
my face and inquired with mild 
interest if ‘a’ bee had stung me. 
I felt tempted to ask if she thought 
the rest was some skin disease, 
but she was telling me what to do 
with the bees when I got them 
home, and the kindergarten feeling 
was on me again. That was my 
first experience of stinging, beyond 
an occasional prick due to a mis- 
understanding. It was by no 
means my last. 

My friend helped me to hive the 
new bees the next day. This 
friend was the man who had got 
me my first lot of bees, and he 
took @ proprietary interest in me 
—more so than I liked. As usual, 
when he ‘helped’ he did it him- 
self. He was a rough sort of man 
and liked to impress me with his 
contempt of bees. He, too, crushed 
scores and scores against the sides 
as he transferred the frames, but 
without the excuse of the lady, for 
she could not help it and he could. 
When I expostulated, he said it 
did not do to be ‘too senti- 
mental.’ Anyway, he got the 
bees into the hive, and they 
celebrated the occasion by bringing 
out in a rather pointed manner as 





‘he stood there the corpses of the 


two hundred or so he had killed. 

I was, of course, thrilled. It 
was a large stock, and most of 
them came out and flew round and 
round the hive, beginning in small 
circles that grew wider and wider 
and higher and higher. They 
knew they were in a strange place, 


and were orientating the position 
of their new home. A rather 
interesting point presents itself 
here about moving hives to new 
localities. You can move a hive 
four miles, but you cannot move 
it two. Within a radius of three 
miles you cannot move it more 
than two feet. The reason is that 
the bee knows every inch of the 
country for two miles from its 
hive. Inside that distance it 
immediately picks up known land- 
marks, and is off on the old trail 
to the old home—which is there 
no longer. Even three miles is 
risky; the bee will get into 
known country before long, and 
being an absent-minded creature 
may go to the old site without 
thinking what it is doing. The bee 
marks its home by the locality, not 
by the hive itself. The entrance, 
it knows, is just between those two 
trees and so far from the ground. 
So if you move a hive a foot or so 
the returning bee flies straight to 
where the entrance used to be, 
and is as bewildered and astonished 
as if—well, just as bewildered and 
astonished as you would be if, 
after your return from the city, 
you found your house had been 
moved a couple of blocks away. 
For a time it flies aimlessly about 
over the stand, but in the end 
it generally noses out the hive. 
If, however, the hive has been 
moved, say, six feet, the chances 
of the returning bee finding it 
are very small. A hive can be 
moved from one end of the apiary 
to the other if one has the 
patience to move it two feet only 
each day (and rainy or cloudy 
days do not count). But it is 
advisable to give the inmates a 
reminder. As I have said, the 
bee is absent-minded. Its thoughts 
are running on the harvest and 
what it will find in the fields. 
Nature has not taught it to cope 
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with a house that did not stay 
put. So to remind it the bee- 
keeper, metaphorically speaking, 
ties a knot in its handkerchief. 
In place of the knot he substitutes 
a heavy rap on the head. He puts 
a piece of glass slant-wise over 
the entrance. The bees hurrying 
off to work in the morning fly 
straight into it. They soon find 
the exits at the sides, but the 
unexpected obstacle causes them 
to make an investigation before 
they go off and helps to impress 
the new position on their minds. 
A piece of glass ceases to be a 
reminder as quickly as a perpetual 
knot in the handkerchief: they 
get used to it. So if the bee- 
keeper wishes to keep on moving 
the hive he thinks out other re- 
minders: grass over the entrance, 
through which they have to crawl 
—or any dodge that may cause 
those busy, preoccupied little minds 
to pause and think. 

September came, and I had to 
feed my bees and tuck them up for 
the winter. With much gratifica- 
tion I had seen both stocks 
slaughter their drones. This 
showed that they had queens in 
residence, and I had feared that 
my friend’s ‘ unsentimentality ’ 
might have squashed one or both. 
The text-book said they must be 
fed at night and on sugar syrup. 
I argued that honey, being the 
bees’ natural food, would be 
better. I also thought they would 
store it more quickly if I fed it 
to them in the warmth of day and 
not the cold of night. My argu- 
ments were sound as far as they 
went, but they did not go far 
enough. Even sugar syrup coming 
suddenly out of the blue excites 
bees; honey has an effect some- 
thing like neat spirit on confirmed 
teetotalers. It sends them crazy. 
Bees never go out at night, so if 
a can of syrup is put over them 


in the evening they get excited 
but remain in the hive, and by 
morning have had time to settle 
down and realise that the food is 
coming from inside the hive and 
not out, which is a thing that 
never happens in nature. But I, 
as I say, put a can of honey over 
them in the daytime. Some 
twenty bees came up through the 
hole in the top, walked down the 
prepared platform, filled them- 
selves, and went back. Then the 
fun started. Rendered honey was 
coming in. Where from? Not 
from the fields; the bees knew 
only too well there was nothing 
to be had there. So the impul- 
sive and excited creatures jumped 
to the conclusion that the white 
hive next door was being looted, 
and the whole lot of them rushed 
out to help in the good work. 
But I had also put honey on the 
white hive, and by now they were 
rushing out to loot the brown hive. 

It was my first experience of 
robbing, and it took me some time 
to tumble to what was happening. 
At first I thought the hives were 
swarming at an unprecedented 
time of the year, and decided to 
write to the ‘Field’ about it. 
Then I noticed the captains and 
the shouting, and the fighting and 
the writhing bodies on the ground. 
It was most alarming: every 
second the air was getting thicker 
with bees and the noise was 
terrific. No one can watch without 
emotion armies of tens of thousands 
engaged in furious battle. I had 
that feeling of dithered helpless- 
ness that I still feel to a certain 
extent when large-scale robbing 
breaks out. I rushed for a hose, 
but the trouble was too far 
advanced by now. The spray of 
water swept them back in waves, 
but they came on again with 
renewed fury whenever the flow 
stopped, and I rushed for more 
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water. Things looked serious. 
The stocks might have extermi- 
nated each other in their ridiculous 
endeavour to transpose the honey 
in the two hives. Then nature 
came to my assistance—though I 
did not deserve it. Rain began to 
fall. Undeterred by my hose 
they were definitely discouraged 
by a downpour that got heavier 
and heavier, and by the darkness 
the clouds brought on. Luckily 
the rain lasted till evening, and 
luckily, too, they did not resume 
the fight next day as some stocks 
might have done. 

That winter, I devoured litera- 
ture on bees. I got a miscroscope 
and studied their anatomy. Not 
satisfied with English literature 
on the subject I perused transla- 
tions of works in dead and modern 
languages, all with the rapt 
absorption of a servant girl over 
a Charles Garvice. The result 
was that by spring I considered 
that what I did not know about 


bees was not worth while bothering 


about. In short, I had reached 
that dangerous stage of confidence 
that comes at a certain period in 
most walks of life. Boxers, motor- 
ists, equestrians, and the rest all 
go through it, and most of them 
are only brought to a right sense 
of proportion by some sudden 
jar. The motorist in particular is 
lucky when this dangerous stage 
of over-confidence does not ter- 
minate fatally, to himself or others. 
What made things worse in my 
case was that my first stock (the 
white hive) were exceptional. I 


~~ could do almost anything with 


them, and I attributed this to my 
knowledge of bees and not to their 
almost freakish amiability. I had 
not opened the brown hive yet. 
The brown hive had been win- 
tered with a crate of honey over 
the main chamber, and in spring 
this had to be removed. So one 
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morning I decided to do it. Not 
having had any dealings with 
these particular bees since last 
autumn I condescended to wear a 
veil: a flimsy, home-made affair 
of light netting over my hat tucked 
in at the neck. I received a few 
stings straight away. A more 
experienced man would have made 
a mental note that the bees were 
irritable that morning, and taken 
added precautions. The top crate, 
I found, had been sealed to the 
bottom one with comb. Still, it 
had to be removed. I began to 
twist and pull. 

There was a note in this hive 
I did not very much like. It had 
sounded at first like the distant 
rumbling of thunder—quite a dif- 
ferent note from the throaty, 
almost kittenish purr of the white 
hive. It still sounded like thunder, 
but not like distant thunder. 
The interjoining combs were being 
broken. In another second I would 
get the crate off. 

If I had only left things now 
and gone away for a spell it 
would have been a different story. 
With the jarring and pulling 
temporarily at an end the bees 
would have got busy licking up 
the honey oozing from the broken 
combs; and bees full of honey 
are apt to take a more indulgent 
view of life and its trials. But for 
all my reading I did not know 
this. A vague feeling of un- 
easiness, a doubt if I were quite 
the expert I thought I was, only 
made me try to get the job done 
the more quickly. I wanted to 
get this over. I pulled and twisted 
savagely, and at last the crate 
came up—and so did the bees. 
They had been waiting to do so. 

For one moment the top of the 
severed half of the hive looked 
like a pan of treacle boiling over ; 
the next I could not see it for the 
cloud that was attacking me. I 
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then committed the crowning 
offence. Holding the thickly popu- 
lated crate in my hands I groped 
my way to the stand placed to 
receive it, and on the way there 
tripped and dropped it, causing 
some twenty thousand additional 
bees to join my attackers. I did 
then what I ought to have done 
long ago, and ran for dear life. 

A proper bee veil is so con- 
structed as to hang away from 
the face and neck. Those who 
make it construct it in this way 
with a purpose and not just for 
fun, as I ought to have known. 
My home-made veil caressed my 
face, except at the forehead and, 
mercifully, the eyes. It was black 
with bees, all stinging. My hands 
and arms, too, were black with 
them. They were up my trousers 
and sleeves, and those unlucky 
enough not to find bare skin were 
doing their business very effectively 
through flannel and cotton. I 
ran on and on like a hare, and 
gradually outdistanced the cloud 
toiling behind. Then I stopped 
and began to get rid of the bees 
that were on me. They were 
legion, and most: had already done 
what they had set out to do. 
Hundreds of little barbs, endowed 
with malignant life of their own, 
were quivering and twisting in my 
skin, still injecting poison from 
the disrupted sac jthey carried. 
The owners, their powers of mis- 
chief over, part of their bowels 
torn away, doomed to die a linger- 
ing miserable death, abated their 
fury not one whit. With almost 
added hate these mutilated crea- 
tures were flinging themselves at 
me again and again, trying to 
drive in stings that were no 
longer there. I realised then with 
awe what the bee is like when 
roused. I doubt if any male 
creature could so lose itself in hate 
and fighting fury. Yet normally 


the bee, contrary to prevailing 
opinion, is a timid little thing. 
Most people take a morbid 
interest in the sting of the bee, 
and I have often been asked what 
is the feeling and effect of receiving 
about a hundred stings at once. 
I. can only speak for myself, and 
people vary a great deal. There 
are those whom such a number of 
stings would kill, but there are 
those whom one sting would kill. 
People ‘attacked’ and killed by 
swarms die, I think, chiefly from 
shock and fright. Many animals 
seem more susceptible than men. 
Horses suffer intensely. Fowls 
are killed almost immediately. 
Other animals such as_ badgers 
are unaffected. The bee itself is 
very susceptible, but has an 
armour - plating penetrable only 
in the joints of the abdomen and 
the spirea or breathing entrances. 
A fight between two bees is like 
a fight between two mail-clad 
knights, each trying with his 
sword to penetrate a joint in 
the other’s armour. Once a sting 
penetrates, the bee dies in about 
one minute in contortions. I 
once saw a mouse killed by a bee, 
and it died in about one minute 
also. Bees hate mice. The smell 
of one is sufficient for a swarm 
to leave their chosen abode. This 
mouse was a field-mouse. I dis- 
turbed it in the grass near the 
hives, and it slithered away and 
ran into a bee resting on a blade 
of grass. It was a pathetic scene ; 
the mouse twisted and screamed 
loudly till it died. It is certainly 
no wishy-washy stuff the poison 
of the bee, and so far it has 
defeated our scientists. There are 
few secrets left these days, but 
the virus of the bee is one. It 
was supposed to be formic acid. 
But whatever it is it is not formic 
acid; I wish it were. It is some 
sort of albuminous alkaloid toxin. 
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A wasp sting produces local pain, 
swelling, and itching. The bee 
sting is toxic and affects the heart 
and circulation. In my case the 
pain of all those stings soon 
merged into a swollen feeling. I 
felt as if I had been blown up 
with a pump to bursting point. 
My head felt blown up, too, and 
throbbed violently, and my brain 
refused to function. I could not 
remember where I lived or come 
to any conclusion on what direc- 
tion I should take to get home. 
However, I pulled myself together 
and started to walk, and then 
discovered that I had no feet. 
Either I had no feet or the ground 
I walked on was not solid—a 
horrid feeling. Probably a man 
‘paralytic drunk’ feels much the 
same, and it is as well no one saw 
me making that uncertain home- 
ward course at that time in the 
morning. Near the house I lay 
down beside a flower-bed for half 
an hour. 

I had hoped to pass it off. I 
had been putting on airs rather 
as a beekeeper, and such rough 
treatment as this seemed ignom- 
inious. So I foolishly tried to be 
evasive before a startled wife. It 
did not go down. It is no use 
saying to someone who knows the 
normal size of your face that one 
bee got a bit cross. 

As a matter of fact the brown 
hive were a bad lot, and became 
worse. Their lady owner had told 
me that she was selling them 
because she was rather troubled 
_ with her heart, and thought it 
would be better to have one hive 
less to look after. I wonder! I 
only know her face wore a glow 
of perfect health rarely to be 
found in those with groggy hearts. 
I also know that had I wanted 
to get rid of a stock of bees I 
would have selected the identical 
one she sold me. But one can 
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hardly suspect a young and pretty 
woman of ulterior motives, can 
one ? 

From now on the brown hive 
declared war against me. Then 
they swarmed. It was my first 
swarm, and I was delighted— 
until I tried to hive them. They 
taught me another lesson then— 
viz., that swarming bees are not 
always docile and capable of being 
handled without veil. Still, I 
hived them, and to show their 
independence and their contempt 
of myself and all my ways they 
came out again the next day and 
settled once more on the same 
bough of the same apple tree. A 
cautious advance showed that 
they were still looking for trouble. 
By now I was getting a little tired 
of being stung, and I thought of 
my friend. He was for ever coming 
along and being patronising and 
laughing at what I had done. He 


had opened up the white hive a 
hundred times, merely, apparently, 


to sneer at it. I thought it time 
he had dealings with the brown 
hive. 

I did, however, warn him about 
them, but he only smiled and said 
one felt like that with one’s first 
swarm. He sent me for a skep, 
walked jauntily towards them, 
and when I came back he was 
running like a stag. As soon as we 
met he asked me angrily what I 
had been doing to those bees. I 
helped him pick out the barbs 
and denied doing anything to 
them. He said something had 
upset them, and the best thing 
was to let them stay a little and 
settle down. He would come, he 
said, at six o’clock and hive them 
then. He rang up at six and asked 
if they were still there. When I 
said they were he said he had to 
see a man about some hay, but 
would come along later if he 
possibly could. He never came. 
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The swarm hung there till half-past 
three the next afternoon; then 
they rose in a cloud and dis- 
appeared. 

That first season of mine every- 
thing went wrong. To explain 
what went wrong would be to go 
into technicalities, but it is amaz- 
ing how many things can go wrong 
in an apiary. In addition, it was 
the worst honey season on record. 
I know now I was lucky. Un- 
fortunates who start in a good 
season get led astray. The whole 
thing seems so easy, such money 
for jam. After they have collected 
their honey they get paper and 
pencil and do sums. If two hives 
bring in 200 lb. of honey at 1s. 6d. 
per lb., what will be the return on 
four hives? This is the first sum. 
The next one deals with ten hives 
or even fifteen. After that the 
sums increase in difficulty. Here 
is an example: Jf a man buys 
twenty stocks and half his stocks 
double themselves every year, assum- 
ing that each stock produces each 
year 100 lb. of honey at 1s. 6d. per 
lb., what will be the man’s income 
at the end of twenty years? The 
answer to this sum makes the 
beginner who starts in a:good year 
wonder why Pierpont Morgan ever 
bothered about oil. 

As a result of these sums we 
find the beginner next year possess- 
ing a large number of stocks all 
in brand-new hives. He has done 
his sums quite well and put down 
all the items: equipment, shed, 
&c. There are, in fact, only two 
items he has omitted: weather 
and experience; and it is just 
these two items that make him do 
another sum at the end of the 
next season. The sum goes like 
this: If a man spends £500 in 
equipping an apiary of thirty hives, 
what is the gain or loss to the man 
if no honey is produced, if half his 
stocks die out through swarming, 
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robbing, or disease, and if the cost 
of winter feeding for the remainder 
is at the rate of 30 lb. of sugar per 
hive at 44d. per lb.? The answer 
to this sum makes the beginner 
who starts in a good season wish 
he had kept locusts instead. 

The fact of the matter is that 
honey-getting is a highly special- 
ised business, utterly different 
from stock-keeping of any sort. 
On the face of it it is marvellous. 
Your stock feed themselves, clean 
themselves, and water themselves, 
and bring to you the produce of 
your neighbours’ lands for sixteen 
square miles around without ten- 
ancy or summons for theft. The 
trouble is that the bees are 
doing all this for themselves and 
not for their ‘owner.’ The food 
they bring in they use for their 
own purposes. The beekeeper 
only gets any when there is a 
superabundance, and the bees have 
to store it away somewhere. Then 
the beekeeper sneaks in and snaffles 
it. It does not even pay him to 
sneak their winter stores. He can 
feed them back sugar which is 
cheaper, but bees cannot rear 
young on a diet of pure sugar. 
A bad season to the beekeeper is 
just an ordinary season to the 
bees.. For the beekeeper is only 
a bee robber. That again sounds 
simple. But, as any crook will 
tell you, robbing—if you are to 
make a business out of it—is very 
far from simple. An expert thief 
must sink a lot of money in his 
schemes, must study the ways of 
his victims, and even then must 
be prepared for many disappoint- 
ments and dead losses. 

I am a thief myself, and my 
honey customers are my fences, 
the receivers of stolen property. 
The stolen goods I bring to them 
are priceless, but like other fences 
they only give me a negligible 
portion of their value. They pay 
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me ls. 6d. for a jar of honey and 
then they grumble. Where else 
could you buy for Is. 6d. what 
has cost twenty thousand labourers 
and an equal number of expert 
chemists and refiners a week’s 
hard work? But I only filched 
it myself? I know. But the 
crook who steals a valuable gem 
does not feel he ought to get 
nothing for it. I have had to 
lay in an expensive set of burglars’ 
tools. I run the risks of my 
despicable profession and am 
frequently stabbed and wounded. 
My failures are many; the safes 
I prize open are too often empty. 
I want something. And I want 
something no less because I know 
the goods I bring are priceless. 

What is this alleged priceless 
stuff, some may ask. Beyond a 
pleasant taste and smell of flowers, 
what more intrinsic value has 
honey than a jar of syrup? To 
know what honey is one has to 
fall back on scientific analysis, 
and that analysis is not yet 
complete. Still, the investigation 
has been thorough up to date, and 
we know most things about it. 
Honey commences its career as an 
infinitesimal drop of sucrose (cane 
sugar) and water in the flower, 
called nectar. This nectar con- 
tains other things as well, but the 
sugar part of it is sucrose. Cane 
sugar, however, is not wanted by 
the bees, and in honey there is 
none; it has all been converted 
by intricate processes, part occur- 
ring inside the body of the bee, 
into dextrose (grape sugar) and 
‘ levulose (fruit sugar). These two 
sugars constitute roughly 70 per 
cent of honey. 

So far it is simple. We now 
come to the other constituents, 
none of which you will find in 
the jar of syrup. First come the 
essences of the flower itself, the 
scented oils and gums which give 
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honey its flavour and bouquet. 
Next, less obvious, but greater in 
bulk and much more important, 
is a variety of valuable salts. 
They are valuable because they 
are assimilable. The iron, for 
instance, in any of the numerous 
iron tonics probably never gets 
into the human system at all; 
the iron in honey does — imme- 
diately and direct into the blood- 
stream. These salts include, in 
addition to iron, phosphorus, man- 
ganese, lime, and sulphur. Then 
we have albumen, fats, waxes, 
formic and mallic acids, nitrogenous 
pollen, and last, but not least, 
some very complex digestive 
enzymes capable of such useful 
feats as converting starch into 
malt. 

The properties of honey are also 
varied. Chiefly it is a food; the 
only food, moreover, that requires 
no digestion and passes directly 
into the blood-stream. Thus it is 
often the only food that can be 
taken by sufferers from severe 
abdominal complaints. Of its 
actual food value I think the bee 
baby itself gives sufficient illus- 
tration. On emergence from the 
egg the larva weighs 0°10 milli- 
grams. After being fed for five 
days on a diet derived from honey 
and pollen it weighs 150 milligrams. 
In other words, it has increased 
its weight fifteeen hundred times. 
The alarming analogy springs to 
mind that a human baby weighing 
6 lb. at birth would in a few days 
weigh 4 tons if fed (and responding) 
in this manner. Truly the Food 
of the Gods. No one, of course, 
except a fair proprietor, wants a 
baby weighing 4 tons. Still, you 
will appreciate that there must be 
virtue in this honey. To pass 
lightly over the rest, it is a stimu- 
lant anda tonic. It has a strength- 
ening effect on the heart and is a 
medicine for the liver. Its acids 
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and salts make it a gentle laxa- 
tive. It is a skin and hair food. 
It is a powerful antiseptic also, and 
when next you cut your finger try 
applying honey and then a ban- 
dage. The speed with which the 
wound heals will probably surprise 
you. 

If honey were nasty I believe 
more people would take it for its 
medicinal value. As it is, honey 
is bought almost solely as a 
sweetmeat ; an alternative to jam, 
and since it is this aspect of 
honey that appeals to the bulk 
we may as well study it a little. 
The delicate flavour and aroma of 
honey are derived from the flowers : 
minute quantities of oils and gums 
in the nectar, carried away by the 
bee. Honey from each separate 
variety of flower has a different 
taste. Unfortunately we _ shall 
never be able to market these 
separately flavoured honeys. The 
honey we buy (with the exception 
of heather honey perhaps) is a 
blend of a vast number of flowers. 
That is why there is a sameness 
about its taste. Honey from one 
source is extremely difficult to 
obtain, even for sampling purposes. 
It is known, however, that honey 
from lime trees has a minty taste, 
that from sweet clover (not the 
common white)a cinnamon flavour; 
the wild clematis gives us honey 
with the flavour of butterscotch, 
and hawthorn that with a definite 
taste of nuts. In my hives I put 
glass frames over the tops, and 
sometimes, under the exigencies 
of the moment, a tiny bit of comb 
is built between the glass and the 
frames. The bit of honey therein 
is often from one source only ; 
sometimes from a minor, almost 
unknown source. When I clear 
it away I sample it. The result 
has been a surprising variety of 
quite different flavours. There 
was one small lot I tasted that 
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was like old wine. Where it came 
from I do not know, but if I 
could market honey like that I 
should make my fortune. To mix 
these superb flavours is really as 
iniquitous as mixing choice wines 
of different varieties ; but the bees 
have no option in the matter, and 
do not care in any case. So we shall 
have to continue to take our honey 
as blended by them, and really, 
on the whole, they do it very well. 
It is, I find, in spring that I get 
the choicest flavours. In late 
summer I have come upon one 
or two samples that have been 
definitely unpleasant. These were 
probably the product of ragwort 
and the asters. 

There is one other honey, foul 
beyond words. I met it, of course, 
my first season—the season when 
everything went wrong. All the 
other beekeepers I knew had no 
honey, but I had some on my two 
hives, and very proud of the fact 
I was. There is a tremendous 
kick in one’s first harvest of 
honey. When you stagger under 
the weight of a crate that felt like 
a feather when you put it on the 
hive you feel as proud as if you 
had got it from the flowers and 
distilled it down yourself. I carried 
the sealed combs to the loft ; then 
with a heated knife (but not with 
the clean sweep of the expert) I 
sheered off the outer crust of 
‘cappings.’ Black treacle poured 
out! I remember how I stared 
and gaped at this evil stuff. It 
was ‘honey-dew.’ I have never 
seen it since, and most beekeepers 
never see it at all, yet it was 
ordained that I should get nothing 
else that first disastrous but in- 
structive season. I do not know 
that I have quite got over the 
shock yet. Even now I feel 
a qualm when the knife slices 
away the white cappings of the 
first comb, and I heave a sigh of 
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relief when rivulets of bright 
clear amber come flowing out. 
Honey-dew is the sticky substance 
that appears on the leaves of 
certain trees, notably oak, in dry 
seasons. It is akin to the sticky 
substance on cherry leaves that 
aphides collect and encourage by 
puncture, and are themselves en- 
couraged and ‘milked’ by ants. 
The honey-dew on oak trees often 
becomes quite sooty. Only dire 
necessity will cause bees even to 
look at it. For them to collect 
it is as common a practice as for 
human beings to chew bark. It 
can never be mistaken. It is 
smoky, greenish, sulphurous. A 
slight admixture would render 
honey unsalable. As far as I 
know (I have never tried it and 
do not intend to) it is harmless. 
Those who like sulphur and treacle 
might experiment, and it may 
well have the same effect. 

It may seem unnecessary to 
touch on such a well-known phe- 
nomenon of honey as granulation, 
but only recently a local shop- 
keeper told me of a customer who 
returned six jars of honey saying 
they could not have been put in 
air-tight bottles because they had 
all gone ‘ candied.’ Recently also 
a man who should have known 
better (he was a headmaster) dis- 
closed the fact in conversation 
that he thought New Zealand 
honey was always solid and English 
always liquid, and was in doubt 
whether this was due to a different 
flora or a different bee. All honey 
except ling heather honey granu- 
lates. It granulates in a longer or 
shorter time according to its source. 
Honey from dandelion and char- 
lock, for instance, granulates in 
about a fortnight. Cold assists 
granulation, and most honey be- 
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comes solid by winter. As a 
point of academic interest only, 
it is the grape sugar that separates 
into crystals first, and this, in some 
way, forces the fruit sugar to do 
the same. Those who wish to 
reliquefy granulated honey can do 
so by gentle heating. Note the 
word gentle: those volatile oils 
and gums of the flowers are easily 
distilled away. There is no earthly 
reason that I can see why anyone 
should wish to liquefy granulated 
honey except when it has granu- 
lated badly; and if it has been 
in the charge of an _ efficient 
producer it will not do so. The 
palatability of granulated honey 
depends on the size of the crystals. 
If these are minute, almost micro- 
scopical, the grain is what is called 
‘buttery,’ and the honey is an 
improvement, to most palates, on 
the liquid form. If they are coarse 
the honey tastes gritty. Every- 
thing depends on the first crystal 
that forms. This crystal ‘ breeds,’ 
and it breeds others of its kind. 
So all that is necessary for the 
producer is to have by him (and 
hang on to it as if it were gold) a 
small supply of granulated honey 
of the finest, smoothest grain. A 
small amount of this, introduced 
in time, ‘mothers’ any quantity 
of honey. There is one exception. 
Ling honey, as I said, never granu- 
lates, but bell heather honey does, 
and it granulates into stuff rather 
like a mass of coffee crystals, and 
nothing will stop it from doing so. 
Here again we see the desirability 
of one-source honey. If we could 
get the bees to collect from 
ling heather only. But ling heather 
and bell heather generally grow 
together, and the bee is a firm 
advocate of getting all one can 
while the getting is good. 
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THE BRASS BAND OF QUERI. 


BY ROY FENTON. 


Early May, and every promise 
of a bumper crop on the San 
Pablo plantation. 

The mountain -side was dark 
green with coffee bushes. Their 
branches sprang to life in the 
breeze, and the leaves trembled 
in a cascade of light where the 
sun’s rays penetrated the over- 
hanging tapestry of the shade 
trees. Everywhere the coffee 
bushes were assuming crinoline 
shapes under the weight of growing 
cherries. 

If only the weather remained 
favourable, and we could get 
sufficient labour for the picking. 

The permanent workers—the 
rancheros—lived on the plantation, 
and were sufficient for the labour 
of cultivation; but, for the bulk 
of the pickers, one must rely 
on the people from the distant 
Sierra villages. The age-old but 
reprehensible system of enganche 
(engagement) obliged the planter 
to advance money to the villages 
months ahead if he wished to 
secure their people to pick ‘his 
crop. The villagers would receive 
the money in some form of pre- 
arranged advance, and would usu- 
ally discharge their indebtedness 
by picking the ripened crop, unless 
events of more importance to 
themselves intervened. 

Old feuds had a habit of flaring 
up with renewed fury; and as 
each man’s most jealously guarded 
possessions were his rifle and 
ammunition, casualties and death 
always resulted. Thus it was 
useless for the administrator of a 
plantation to advance money to 
two villages whose relations were 


strained, and might erupt at 
any moment. The cash would 
be irrecoverable. 

At the worst, the feud might 
break out on the plantation, 
necessitating an expansion of its 
burying-ground. A strange feature 
of these feuds was that outsiders 
were seldom allowed to partici- 
pate. The field was kept clear 
for the combatants, while the other 
villages looked on with mild in- 
terest from the touch-lines. 

This year the most promising 
village was Queri. But if the 
entire crop ripened simultaneously, 
it would be a case of ‘all hands 
on deck.’ Additional villages must 
then be enrolled. In payment for 
their services their inhabitants 
would demand rifles and ammuni- 
tion. Such a demand was illegal, 
but the goods could always be 
procured at a price. The Queri 
villagers, being numerous, would 
ask a great deal for their services. 
The more plentiful the prospective 
pickers, the higher was their 
bargaining power; and to furnish 
them with the weapons they 
wanted was a costly business. 

I wrote to the headmen of the 
selected villages asking them to 
visit the cafetal on prearranged 
dates in order to discuss the 
details of the engagement. 
Patience, tact, and firmness were 
the essence of the negotiations ; 
there was but one formula. Offer- 
ing seats to the members of the 
delegation, I, with great solemnity, 
would pour out mezcal (one of the 
more concentrated distillates of 
the maguey, or century plant) until 
the bow] brimmed and overflowed. 
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Murmurs of appreciation would 
reward the lavish bounty of the 
patron. 

Salt and lemon are handed with 
the mezcal. Each man places a 
pinch of salt on the back of his 
left hand, and takes a slice of 
lemon. He licks up the salt, 
‘ chases ’ it with the licor, and sucks 
the lemon, thus mitigating the 
fierceness of the draught. When 
breath has been recovered, and 
streaming eyes wiped dry, the 
parties brace themselves to gain 
as much as possible for as little 
as necessary. 

The delegation from San Antonio 
was the first to arrive. 

“One hundred rifles, two thou- 
sand rounds of ammunition,” bar- 
gained its members, after the 
customary preliminaries. 

“Twelve rifles, two hundred 
rounds, sefiores,’’ I countered. 

The delegation stared straight 
before it, making deprecating little 
noises of mock incredulity. The 
eldest delegate looked furtively 
at his companions, and, shading 
his face with his hand, gave them 
a slow wink. Then, after a pause, 
“Patron! Make it fifty rifles and 
a thousand rounds, and we'll call 
it a deal!” 

But the old man had reckoned 
without the mirror in which I 
had seen his wink. I pretended 
to be lost in thought, and signs of 
uncertainty manifested themselves 
among the visitors. Suddenly I 
exclaimed, “Tell you what; Ill 
make it twenty-five rifles and five 
hundred rounds. That’s final, 
sefiores.”’ 

Then I unhooked the receiver 
from the telephone on the wall. 

“That you, Jorge ?” I shouted 
in Spanish. I had expected no 
reply, and received none. This 
was mere bluff. Maintaining the 
pretence, I continued: ‘* These 
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sefiores I’ve got here with me are 
asking altogether too much. It’s 
no use going on; I'll join you at 
lunch as soon as they’ve left.” 

Replacing the receiver, I walked 
to open the door. 

As one man the deputation 
sprang to its feet and accepted 
my offer. We shook hands all 
round, and I served the mezcal 
once more. The delegation, pledg- 
ing its word in a chorus of “ Ast 
sea”’ (so let it be), raised their 
glasses and downed the drink at 
a gulp. Then they saddled their 
mules and jingled off, with a bottle 
for the road. 

One by one the negotiations 
with the other villages were con- 
cluded; only Queri remained. 
My commitments were :— 


Rifles. Rounds. 


San Antonio . - a 500 
Xadani . . ~ 6 300 
Sola . < ‘ - & 700 
Quioquitani . . 465 900 
Santa Maria . . & 300 
Queri ° ° +. ? 


Some days later the house-boy 
announced the arrival of the 
Queri delegation—“muy grande, 
Senores |” 

I greeted them in the office. A 
little in front of the rest stood my 
honoured friend the Alcalde, Don 
Sebastian Ayala, ‘el padre del 
pueblo ”’—father of the village. 
Clutching with his left hand the 
black-and-red serape draped over 
his left shoulder, he swept a huge 
sombrero from his head and bowed 
in graceful salutation. The delega- 
tion followed suit. I shook hands. 

This was no ordinary delegation : 
it was the cream of the Queri 
community and the leaders of its 
professions—the schoolmaster, the 
armourer, the baker, the store- 
keeper, the silversmith, the potter, 
the chief leather-worker, and the 
masters of a galaxy of indigenous 
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arts and crafts. Don Sebastian, 
over seventy, stood six feet two 
in his sandals, his snowy hair 
matched by the whiteness of his 
clinging calico trousers and the 
cotton shirt which hung loosely 
over them. A skilful weaver and 
a famous fighter, he had ever 
assisted with money and advice 
those under the shadow of sickness 
or misfortune. 

As the office was too small, we 
accommodated the gathering in 
the store shed, where it exceeded 
our allowance of chairs and over- 
flowed on to sacks of maize. Hos- 
pitality having been observed, I 
addressed the meeting, and 
promised fair wages at the ruling 
rate. 

The delegation put its heads 
together . . . about what were 
they whispering at such length ? 
Don Sebastian broke from the 
huddle, laid his serape and som- 
brero on the ground, and nervously 
began— 

“Sefior! I express the humble 
thanks of our delegation for your 
so great honour and courtesy. We 
of Queri are in all truth simple and 
straightforward people. We have 
always kept our word in our 
commitments with the patrones of 
the cafetales. Though not all the 
patrones are good men and cabal- 
leros, you have our great respect, 
and we offer you the services of 
our villagers. You will not, we 
hope, be shocked by the demand 
which we are about to make, but, 
as one of the largest pueblos, we 
must always command the respect 
of our neighbours. It is with the 
greatest trepidation and humility 
that I shall disclose to you our 
desire. Oh, Sefior, please will you 
give us—a brass band !” 

‘Si, sefior!”’ cried the delega- 
tion; “‘ consiguenos una charanga, 
por favor!” 
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I flung up my arms. “‘ What in 
the name of reason, sefiores,” I 
exclaimed, “‘ makes you ask for a 
brass band ? Not one of you has 
ever played anything but a guitar 
in his life ! ” 

** Ah, but we would practise and 
learn to play the instruments! 
We want a brass band more than 
anything else in the world!” 

Having ascertained that the idea 
of the delegation was a brass band 
of about twenty-five instruments, 
I agreed to write to Mexico City 
to find out its cost. 

“ But,” I added, “‘ you must 
keep the whole business strictly 


secret. I don’t want all the other 
villages rushing me for brass 
bands.” 


“Oh, no!” chorused the delega- 
tion. ‘“‘ We won’t breathe a word 
about it, sefior ; we want to be the 
only village with a brass band! 
One with beautiful shining instru- 
ments !”” 

Thus the next mail took a 
letter to Strauss Hermanos in 
Mexico City requesting their best 
terms for a brass band complete 
for twenty-five musicians. 

The reply exceeded expectations. 
It appeared that the firm had 
‘got stuck’ with a number of 
instruments, and would let us 
have them at a bargain. They 
offered three saxophones, four 
trombones, three bassoons, two 
flutes, two clarinets, four trumpets, 
two cornets, two horns, two drums, 
and a pair of cymbals for pesos 
1470, placed Oaxaca City. We 
wired an offer of pesos 1300. It 
was accepted. 

Two days later I set out on the 
four days’ ride over the mountains 
between San Pablo and Oaxaca. 
Here I ordered my agent, Don 
Manuel Alvarado, to clear the 
cases from Strauss Hermanos as 
soon as they reached the railway 
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station. I engaged Francisco Her- 
nandez, the sober and _ honest 
owner of an efficient mule-train, 
to convey the cases to Queri 
without smashing them to pieces 
on the steep and narrow trail. 

It was inspiring to watch “ the 
tinkling caravan ascend the moun- 
tain road.”” The muleteers cracked 
their tapaojos, and the animals 
scrambled into single file. At 
their head rode Hernandez’ ten- 
year-old son on a bell-mule. Her- 
nandez, his other son Arturo, aged 
eighteen, and I brought up the 
rear. 

We spent the first night at the 
house of a wood-cutter in the 
foot-hills. Our supper consisted 
of succulent mazorcas de elote 
(corn-cobs), chili peppers, large 
round tortillas, and piping-hot 
frijoles negros, with black coffee 
sweetened by panela—the staple 
fare of Indian Mexico. 

All next day, and for five days 
more, we climbed steadily through 
the fir-clad Sierras. At noon on 
the seventh day were discernible 
against the horizon certain box- 
like objects half hidden in trees. 
They were the huts of Queri. 
Small specks were to be seen on 
the rocks near the river. As we 
descended, they became recognis- 
able as people. An hour later, 
rounding a bend, I was confronted 
by eleven men, the eldest of whom 
doffed his sombrero in salutation, 
and said that he and his companions 
would have the honour of guiding 
us to Queri. He handed me a 
bottle of mezcal with a corn-cob 
stopper. 

At last we entered Queri, whose 
entire populace was in the street 
to welcome us with shouts and 
cries. The little Indian children 
yelled with joy at the sight of the 
big wooden cases thumping on the 
backs of the trotting mules. 


I dismounted before the office 
of the Presidencia Municipal. The 
weary mules nearly bolted as a 
fusillade of fire-crackers was dis- 
charged among their legs. Don 
Sebastian and the members of 
the village council hastened to 
greet me. The cases of instru- 
ments were unloaded and stored 
for the night, and the mules rolled 
on the ground in an ecstasy of 
freedom. 

The presentation ceremony took 
place in the Plaza next morning, 
the instruments having been re- 
moved from their shavings and 
polished with doe-skins to a blind- 
ing effulgence. 

The men detailed to act as 
police opened with sticks a gangway 
through the seething crowd, and 
the five-and-twenty bandsmen 
proudly arranged themselves in 
the centralenclosure. Like “ djinns 
spreading carpets of glory,” four 
men extended six magnificent black- 
and-scarlet serapes on the ground. 
Hernandez and his friends entered, 
each carrying two instruments, 
which they laid on the serapes. 
Shouts of joy and astonishment 
rose as the people stared at the 
strange shapes which flashed and 
sparkled in the sun. 

The doors of the Ayuntamiento 
opened, and silence fell as Don 
Sebastian and I, accompanied by 
the Council and thirty leading 
citizens, descended the steps to the 
Plaza. I was conducted to the 
seat of honour, and Don Sebastian 
seated himself on my right. 

Stepping to the front, the school- 
master raised his hand. ‘ Com- 
pajieros,” he declaimed amid rapt 
attention, “this is a day which 
in the life of all here shall never 
be forgotten. We welcome a 
gentleman and a friend, to whom, 
in return for his gracious gift, we 
are pledged to pick the crop in 
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the cafetal of San Pablo. When 
we decided to ask him for a brass 
band, even the most sanguine 
hardly dared hope that our mission 
would be successful. We had, of 
course, to tell him that not a 
soul here could play those strange 
instruments ; but with the help 
of God and the perseverance of 
those fortunate men whom we 
have chosen as musicians we shall 
acquire even greater renown than 
now we enjoy, and shall cause the 
name of Queri to echo in undying 
fame through the mountains and 
valleys of our glorious State of 
Oaxaca.” 

Amid a cyclone of applause I 
responded, tingling with emotion. 
Don Sebastian rose, and together 
we walked to where the instru- 
ments were displayed. 

“Sefior Alcalde, of this glorious 
and honourable village of Queri,” 
I said, ‘ deign to accept this gift 
of a brass band for your people ; 
and let that acceptance signify 
the pledge of the men of Queri to 
assemble, when I call upon them, 
to pick the crop in my cafetal of 
San Pablo.” 

“In the name of Queri, I 
accept !’’ boomed Don Sebastian. 

Our hands met in a firm clasp 
over the instruments, and the 
pledge was sealed. The school- 
master opened the Village Register, 
in which he had entered details 
of the deed of gift. Amid a frenzy 
of delight, Don Sebastian and I 


signed it. 
Don Sebastian made fitting 
acknowledgment, and added, 


“Musicians! be worthy of your 
instruments, and learn to play 
nobly so that all may enjoy your 
performance. You may take your 
instruments ! ” 

At these words the five-and- 
twenty, who had stood patiently 
in line, leaped from their ranks 
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and plunged upon the spoil. There 
was a mad scramble for the most 
imposing pieces, with special tugs- 
of-war for the bassoons and the 
big drum. Eventually each man 
was reconciled to the possession 
of the instrument that remained 
with him, and began to try it. A 
pandemonium of blasts, thumps, 
squeaks, and brays was the result, 
everyone being spurred to greater 
ardour by the applause of his 
family and his friends. At last 
the noise diminished and _ the 
crowd dispersed. Queri had its 
brass band. 


Days slipped by in the routine of 
plantation life, until in November 
the crop was ripe. One by one the 
villages sent down the pickers. 
The Querianos had yet to arrive. 
Early one afternoon we were sitting 
in the office when my Norwegian 
accountant, Jorgen Kavlie, the 
only other white man on _ the 
cafetal, pricked up his ears. 

From the mountains, “‘ like horns 
of Elfland faintly blowing,” came 
strains of music. They grew 
louder and assumed a definite 
rhythm ; and, where the winding 
trail descended to the heart of 
the plantation, hundreds of men 
marched into view. They were 
the Querianos, led by their resonant 
and resplendent band. The whole 
village had turned out in honour 
of the occasion. The people of 
the other villages and the per- 
manent workers of San Pablo 
flooded the Plaza, pointing and 
shouting. 

“‘Tramping a steady tramp, like 
soldiers that march to the beat 
of music that seems, a part of 
themselves, to rise and fall with 
their feet,” the procession swung 
into full view. At the head 
of the band strode gloriously a 
shrivelled little man whom I had 
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never seen before. Behind it, in 
column of threes, hundreds of 
Querianos swept on sandalled feet 
into the Plaza, where the bands- 
men formed a circle and their 
followers drew up in formation. 

The music came to a full close. 
“Viva! Viva! Viva!” yelled 
the crowd, and the Querianos 
grinned with exultation. 

We walked over to where the 
Mandador of Queri, Felipe Mar- 
tinez, stood in front of the ranks 
of his men. 

‘“* How did your bandsmen learn 
to play in so short a time ?” we 
asked ; for they cowld play. ‘‘ Why, 
they’re magnificent!” declared 
Jorgen Kavlie. 

“Well, Sefiores,” replied the 
Mandador, “‘ we got the Maestro 


Ricardez from Oaxaca—that’s the 
little man you saw at the head 
of the band—and he’s been teach- 
ing our boys. He is a Queriano 
himself—a carpenter, but also a 
very good musician. He used to 
play in the military and municipal 
bands in the city.” 

Next day Don Ricardez achieved 
the depth and dream of his desire 
by giving a concert in honour of 
the administration and staff of 
the cafetal of San Pablo. It was 
an occasion of the most distin- 
guished, as all agreed. It began 
with a military march, and ended 
with a selection of Mexican airs, 
which provoked an ovation. 

For speed and thoroughness, the 
picking on San Pablo that year 
eclipsed all previous performances. 
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SICK HEART RIVER. 


BY JOHN BUCHAN. 


Part II. 


** There is a river, the streams whereof shall make glad the 


city of God.”—Psalm alvi. 


Ir took three days to get 
the proper equipment together, 
for Johnny was leaving little to 
chance. 

“If we find Lew and his pal 
we may have to keep ’em com- 
pany for months. It won’t be 
easy to get to the Sick Heart, 
but itll be a darn sight harder 
to get out. We've got to face the 
chance of a winter in the moun- 
tains. Lucky for us the Hares 
have a huntin’ camp fifty miles 
up-river. We can dump some of 
our stuff there and call it our 
base.” 

The first question was that of 
transport. Water was the easiest 
until the river became a moun- 
tain torrent. The common Indian 
craft was of moose hides tanned 
like vellum and stretched on 
poplar ribs ; but Johnny managed 
to hire from a free-trader a solid 
oak thirty-foot boat with an 
outboard motor; and, as sub- 
sidiaries, a couple of canoes brought 
years ago from the south, whose 
seams had been sewn up with 
strips of tamarack root and caulked 
with resin. Two Indians were 
engaged, little men compared with 
the big Plains folk, but stalwart 
for the small-boned Hares. They 
had the slanting Mongol eyes of 
the Mackenzie River tribes, and 
had picked up some English at the 
Catholic mission school. Some- 
thing at the back of Leithen’s 
brain christened them Big‘ Klaus 
and Little Klaus, but Johnny, 


who spoke their tongue, had other 
names for them. 

Then the Hudson’s Bay store 
laid open its resources, and Johnny 
was no niggardly outfitter. Leithen 
gave him a free hand, for they had 
brought nothing with them. There 
were clothes to be bought for the 
winter—parkas and fur-lined jer- 
kins, and leather breeches, and 
lined boots, gloves and flapped 
caps, blankets and duffel bags. 
There were dog packs, each meant 
to carry twenty-five pounds. There 
was a light tent—only one; for 
the Hares would fend for them- 
selves at the up-river camp, and 
Lew and Galliard were no doubt 
already well provided. There were 
a couple of shot-guns and a 
couple of rifles and ammunition, 
and there was a folding tin stove. 
Last came the provender: bacon 
and beans and flour, salt and 
sugar, tea and coffee, and a fancy 
assortment of tinned stuffs. 

“Looks like we was goin’ to 
start a store,” said Johnny, “ but 
we may need every ounce of it 
and a deal more. If it’s a winter- 
long job we'll sure have to get 
busy with our guns. Don’t look 
so scared, mister. We've not got 
to back-pack that junk. The 
boat’ll carry it easy to the Hares’ 
camp, and after that we’ll cache 
the feck of it.” 

Leithen’s quarters during these 
days were in the spare room of 
the Bay postmaster.* Fort Banner- 
man was a small metropolis; for 
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besides the Bay store it had a 
Mounted Police post, a hospital 
run by the Grey Nuns, and an 
Indian school in charge of the 
Oblate Brothers. With one of 
the latter he made friends, finding 
that he had served in a French 
battalion which had been on the 
right of the Guards at Loos. 
Father Duplessis was from Picardy 
—Leithen had once been billeted 
in the shabby, flat-chested chateau 
near Montreuil where his family 
had dwelt since the days of Henri 
Quatre. The Father had had a 
medical training, and could at 
need perform straightforward oper- 
ations, such as a bad appendix or 
the amputation of a maimed limb. 
Leithen sat in his little room at 
the hospital, which smelt of ether 
and carbolic, and they talked like 
two old soldiers. 

Once they walked together to 
where the Big Hare strained to 
the Mackenzie through an archi- 
pelago of sandy islets. 

‘“*T have been here seven years,” 
Father Duplessis told him. ‘“ Be- 
fore that I was three years in 
the Eastern Arctic. That, if you 
like, was isolation, for there was 
one ship a year; but here we are 
in a thoroughfare. All through 
the winter the *planes from the 
northern mines call weekly, and 
in summer we have many ’planes 
as well as the Hudson’s Bay 
boats.” 

Leithen looked round the wide 
circle of landscape—the huge drab 
Mackenzie two miles broad, to 


_ the east and south interminable 


wastes of scrub spruce, to the west 
a chain of tawny mountains, 
stained red in parts with iron, and 
fantastically sculptured. 

“Do you never feel crushed by 
this vastness ?”’ he asked. “ This 
country is outsize.” 

‘* No,” was the answer, “for I 
live in a little world. I am always 


busy among little things. I skin 
& moose, or build a boat, or 
hammer a house together, or treat 
@ patient, or cobble my boots, or 
patch my coat—all little things. 
And then I have the offices of the 
church, in a blessedly small space, 
for our chapel is a midget.” 

“But outside all that,” said 
Leithen, “you have an empty 
world and an empty sky.” 

““ Not empty,” said Father Dup- 
lessis, smiling, “for it is filled 
with God. I cannot say, like 
Pascal, ‘‘ Le silence éternel de ces 
espaces infinis m’effraie.’”” There 
is no silence here, for when 1 
straighten my back and go out- 
of-doors the world is full of voices. 
When I was in my Picardy country 
there were little fields like a 
parterre, and crowded roads. 
There, indeed, I knew loneliness 
—but not here, where man is 
nothing and God is all.” 


They left Fort Bannerman on 
a clear fresh morning when the 
sky was a pale Arctic blue, so 
pale as to be almost colourless, 
and a small cold wind, so tiny 
as to be little more than a shudder, 
blew from the north. The boat 
chugged laboriously up the last 
feeble rapids of the Big Hare, and 
then made good progress through 
long canal-like stretches in a 
waste of loess and sand. Here 
the land was almost desert, for the 
scrub pines had ceased to clothe 
the banks. These rose in shelves 
and mantelpieces to the spurs of 
the mountains, and one chain of 
low cliffs made a kind of bib 
round the edge of the range. 
There was no sound except the 
gurgle of the water and an occa- 
sional sandpiper’s whistle. A sel- 
vedge of dwarf willow made the 
only green in the landscape, though 
in distant hollows there were 
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glimpses of poplar and _ birch. 
The river was split into a dozen 
channels, and the Hares kept the 
boat adroitly in deep water; for 
there was never a moment when 
it grounded. It was an ugly 
country, dull as a lunar landscape, 
tilted and eroded ridges which were 
the approach to the granite of the 
high mountains. 

The three days at Fort Banner- 
man had done Leithen good, and 
though he found his breathing 
troublesome and his limbs weak, 
the hours passed in comparative 
comfort, since there was no need 
for exertion. On the Arctic shore 
and in the journey thence he had 
realised only that he was in a 
bleak infinity of space, a natural 
place in which to await death. 
But now he was conscious of the 
details of his environment. He 
watched the drifting duck and 
puzzled over their breed, he noted 
the art with which the Hares 
kept the boat in slack and deep 
water, and as the mountains came 
nearer he felt a feeble admiration 
for one peak which had the shape 
of Milan Cathedral. Especially 
he was aware of his companion. 
Hitherto there had been little 
conversation, but now Johnny 
came into the picture, sitting on 
the gunwale, one lean finger press- 
ing down the tobacco in his pipe, 
his far-sighted eyes searching the 
shelves for game. 

Johnny was very ready to talk. 
He had discovered that Leithen 
was Scots, and was eager to 
emphasise the Scottish side of his 
own ancestry. On the little finger 
of his left hand he wore a 
ring set with a small blood-stone. 
He took it off and passed it to 
Leithen. 

**Dad left me that,” he said. 
“* Lew has a bigger and better one. 
Dad was mighty proud of the 
rings, and he told us to stick to 
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them, for he said they showed we 
come of good stock.”’ 

Leithen examined it. The stone 
bore the three cinque-foils of 
Fraser. Then he remembered that 
Frizel had been the name for 
Fraser in the Border parish where 
he had spent his youth. He re- 
membered Adam Fraser the black- 
smith, the clang of his smithy on 
summer mornings, the smell of 
sizzling hooves and hot iron on 
summer afternoons. The recollec- 
tion gave Johnny a new meaning 
for him; he was no longer a 
shadowy figure in this fantastic 
world of weakness ; he was linked 
to the vanished world of real 
things, and thereby acquired a 
personality. 

As they chugged up-stream in 
the crisp afternoon, hourly draw- 
ing nearer to the gate of the 
mountains, Leithen enjoyed some- 
thing which was almost ease, while 
Johnny in his slow drawling voice 
dug into his memory. That night, 
too, when they made camp at 
the bottom of a stone shoot, and, 
since the weather was mild, kept 
the driftwood fire alight more for 
show than warmth, Johnny ex- 
panded further. Since in his 
experience all sickness was 
stomachic, he had included invalid 
foods among the stores, and was 
surprised when Leithen told him 
that he need not fuss about his 
diet. This made him take a more 
cheerful view of his companion’s 
health, and he did not trouble 
to see him early to bed. In 
his sleeping-bag on a couch of 
Bay blankets Leithen listened to 
some chapters of Johnny’s auto- 
biography. 

He heard of his childhood on 
Great Slave Lake, and on the 
Liard, of his father (his mother 
had died at his birth), of his brother 
Lew—especially of Lew. 

“* We was brothers,” said Johnny, 
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“but also we was buddies, which 
ain’t always according to rule.” 
He spoke of his hunting, which 
had ranged from the Stikine to 
the Churchill, from the Clearwater 
to the Liard, and of his trapping, 
which had been done mostly about 
the upper waters of the Peace. 
Johnny as talker had one weak 
point—he was determined that 
his auditor should comprehend 
every detail, and he expanded in 
minutiz. He seemed resolved that 
Leithen should grasp the difference 
in method between the taking of 
mink and marten, the pen on the 
river bank and the trap up in the 
hills. He elaborated the technique 
of the spearing of musk-rats, and 
he was copious on the intricate 
subject of fox.... In every 
third sentence there was a mention 
of Lew, his brother, until the 


picture that emerged for Leithen 
from the talk was not that of wild 
animals but of a man. 

It was a picture which kept 


dislimning, so that he could not 
see it clearly; but it impressed 
him strangely. Lew came into 
every phase of Johnny’s recollec- 
tions. He had said this or that ; 
he had done this or that; he 
seemed to be taken as the ultimate 
authority on everything in heaven 
and earth. But Johnny’s attitude 
was something more than the 
admiration for an elder brother, 
or the respect of one expert for a 
greater. There was uneasiness in 
it. He seemed to bring in Lew’s 
name in a kind of ritual, as if to 
convince himself that Lew was 
secure and happy. ... What was 
it that he had said on the Arctic 
shore ? He had called Lew mad, 
meaning that he was possessed by 
a dream. Now Lew was hot on 
the trail of that dream, and 
Johnny was anxious about him. 
Of that there was no doubt. 
Leithen laughed. He looked at 
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Johnny’s bat ears and bullet head. 
Here was he, one who had seen 
men and cities and had had a 
hand in great affairs, with his 
thoughts concentrated on an un- 
known brother of an Indian half- 
breed! Galliard had almost gone 
out of the picture; to Johnny he 
was only Lew’s ‘pal,’ the latest 
of a score or two of temporary 
employers. Even to Leithen him- 
self the errant New Yorker, the 
husband of Blenkiron’s niece, the 
pillar of Ravelstons’, seemed a 
minor figure compared with the 
masterful guide who was on the 
quest for a mysterious river. Had 
Lew inspired Galliard with his 
fancies ? Or was the inspiration 
perhaps Galliard’s ? What crazy 
obsession would he find when he 
overtook the pair somewhere in 
that wild world behind which the 
sun was setting ? 

That night they made camp at 
the very doorstep of the moun- 
tains, where the river, after a 
string of box-canyons, emerged 
from the foothills. It was an eery 
place ; for the Big Hare, after some 
miles of rapids, drowsed in a dark 
lagoon beneath sheer walls of rock. 
Leithen’s mind, having been back 
all day in the normal world, now 
reacted to a mood of black depres- 
sion. What had seemed impres- 
sive a few hours before was now 
merely grotesque and cruel. His 
errand was ridiculous—almost cer- 
tainly futile, and trivial even if it 
succeeded. What had he to do 
with the aberrations of American 
financiers and the whims of half- 
breeds ? Somewhere in those bleak 
hills he would die—a poor ending 
for a not undignified life! ... 
But had his life been much of a 
thing after all? He had won a 
certain amount of repute and 
made a certain amount of money, 
but neither had meant much to 
him. He had had no wife, no 
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child. Had his many friends 
been more, after all, than com- 
panions? In the retrospect his 
career seemed lonely, self-centred, 
and barren. And what was this 
last venture? A piece of dull 
stoicism at the best—or, more 
likely, a cheap bravado. 


All next morning they smelt 
their way through the box-canyons, 
sometimes with the engine shut off 
and the Hares poling madly. There 
were two dangerous rapids, but 
navigation was made simpler by 
the fact that there were no split 
channels and no shallows. They 
were going through the limestone 
foothills, and the cliffs on either 
side were at least seven hundred 
feet high, sheer as a wall where 
they did not overhang. Johnny 
had a tale about the place. Once 
the Hares had been hunted by the 
Crees—he thought it was _ the 
Crees, his own people, but it 
might have been the 


Dogribs. 
At that time the Big Hare River 
had come out of the mountains 


underground. The Hare boats 
were no match for the fleet Cree 
canoes, and the wretched tribe, 
fleeing up-stream, looked for anni- 
hilation when they reached the 
end of the waterway. But to their 
amazement they found the moun- 
tains open before them and a 
passage through the canyons to 
the upper valley, where was now 
the Hares’ hunting camp. When 
they looked back there were no 
pursuing Crees, for the mountain 
wall had closed behind them. But 
some days later, when the dis- 
appointed enemy had gone back 
to their Athabaska swamps, the 
passage opened again, and the 
Hares could return when they 
pleased to the Mackenzie. 

** Big Magic,” said Johnny. “I 
reckon them Hares got the story 
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out of the Bible, when the mis. 
sionaries had worked a bit on them, 
for it’s mightly like the children 
of Israel and old Pharaoh.” 

Suddenly the boat shot into a 
lake, the containing walls fell 
back, and they were in a valley 
something less than a mile wide, 
with high mountains, whose tops 
were already powdered with snow, 
ringing it and blocking it to the 
north. The shores were green 
with scrub-willow, and the lower 
slopes were dark with spruce and 
pine. 

At the upper end of the lake, 
on a half-moon of sward between 
the woods and the water, was the 
Hares’ encampment. Big Klaus 
and Little Klaus set up a howl as 
they came in sight of it, and they 
were answered by a furious barking 
of dogs. 

The place was different from 
Leithen’s expectation. He re- 
membered from old days the birch- 
bark lodges of Eastern Canada ; 
but in this country, where the 
birches were small, he had looked 
for something like the tall teepees 
of the Plains, with their smoke- 
holes and their covering of skins. 
Instead he found little oblong 
cabins thatched with rush-mats or 
brushwood. They had a new look 
as if they had recently been got 
ready for the winter, and a few 
caribou-skin tents showed what 
had been the summer quarters. 
On the highest point of ground 
stood what looked like a chapel, 
a building of logs surmounted at 
one end by a rough cross. Penned 
near it was an assortment of half- 
starved dogs who filled the heavens 
with their clamour. 

The place stank foully, and 
when they landed Leithen felt 
nausea stealing over him. His 
legs had cramped with the journey 
and he had to lean on Johnny’s 
shoulder. They passed through a 
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circle of silent Indians, and were 
greeted by their chief, who wore 
a medal like a soup-plate. Then 
a little old man hobbled up who 
introduced himself as Father Went- 
zel, the Oblate who spent the 
summer here. He was about to 
return to Fort Bannerman, he 
said, when his place would be 
taken for the winter by Father 
Duplessis. He had a little presby- 
tery behind the chapel, where he 
invited Leithen to rest while 
Johnny did his business with the 
Hares. 

The priest opened the door 
which communicated with the 
chapel, lit two tapers on the 
altar, and displayed with pride 
a riot of barbaric colours. The 
walls were hung with cloths painted 
in bedlamite scarlets and purples 
and oranges—not the rude figures 
of men and animals common on 
the teepees, but a geometrical 
nightmare of interwoven cubes and 
circles. The altar-cloth had the 


same byzantine exuberance. 
“That is the work of our poor 


people,” said the priest. ‘“‘ Helped 
by Brother Onesime, who had the 
artist’s soul. To you, monsieur, 
it may seem too gaudy, but to 
our Indians it is a foretaste of 
the New Jerusalem.” 

Leithen sat in the presbytery 
in a black depression. The smells 
of the encampment — unclean 
human flesh, half-dressed skins 
of animals, gobbets of putrefying 
food—were bad enough in that 
mild autumn noon. The stuffy 
little presbytery was not much 
better. But the real trouble was 
that suddenly everything seemed 
to have become little and common. 
The mountains were shapeless, 
mere unfinished bits of earth; the 
forest of pine and spruce had 
neither form nor colour ; the river, 
choked with logs and jetsam, had 
none of the beauty of running 
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water. In coming into the wilder- 
ness he had found not the majesty 
of nature, but the trivial, the 
infinitely small—an illiterate half- 
breed, a rabble of degenerate 
Indians, a priest with the mind of 
a child. The pettiness culminated 
in the chapel, which was as 
garish as a Noah’s: Ark from a 
cheap toyshop.... He felt sick 
in mind and very sick in body. 

Father Wentzel made him a 
cup of tea, which he could barely 
swallow. The little priest’s eyes 
rested on him with commiseration 
in them, but he was too shy to 
ask questions. Presently Johnny 
arrived in a bustle. He would 
leave certain things, if he were 
permitted, in the presbytery cellar. 
He had arranged with the chief 
about dogs when they were wanted, 
but that was not yet ; for it would 
be a fortnight at least before 
snow could be expected, even in 
the high valleys; and, since they 
would travel light, they did not 
need dogs as pack-animals. They 
would take the boat, for a stage 
or two was still possible by it. 
After that they would have the 
canoes, and he had kept the 
Hares as canoe-men—‘“for the 
portagin’ business would be too 
much for you, mister.” 

He had news of Lew. The two 
men were not more than a week 
ahead, for a sudden flood in the 
Big Hare had delayed them. They 
had canoes, but no Indians, and 
had gone in the first instance to 
Lone Tree Lake. ‘“ That’s our 
road,” said Johnny. ‘“ Maybe 
they’ve made a base camp there. 
Anyhow, we'll hit their trail.” 

He had other news. It was the 
end of the seven years’ cycle, and 
disease had fallen on the snow- 
shoe rabbit, upon which in the 
last resort all wild animals depend. 
Therefore the winter hunting and 
trapping of the Hares would be 
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poor, and there might be a shortage 
of food in their camp. “ You tell 
Father Duplessis that when you 
get back to Fort Bannerman,” he 
told the priest. Their own camp, 
if they were compelled to make 
one, might run short. “ Lucky 
we brought what we did,” he told 
Leithen. “If we catch up with 
Lew we'll be all right, for he’d get 
something to eat off an iceberg.” 

They passed one night in the 
presbytery. While Johnny slept 
the deep, short sleep of the woods- 
man, Leithen had a word with 
Father Wentzel. 

“The two men who have gone 
before ?”’ he asked. “‘ One is the 
brother of my guide, and the 
other is a friend of my friends. 
How did they impress you ?” 

The child-like face of the priest 
took on a sudden gravity. 

“The gentleman, he was of the 
Faith. He heard mass daily and 
made confession. He was a strange 
man. He looked unhappy and 
hungry and he spoke little. But 
the other, the guide, he was 
stranger. He had not our religion, 
but I think he had a kind of mad- 
ness. He was in a furious haste, 
as if vengeance followed him, and 
he did not sleep much. When 
I rose before dawn he was lying 
with staring eyes. For his com- 
panion, the gentleman, he seemed 
to have no care—he was pursuing 
his own private errand. A strong 
man, but a difficult. When they 
left me I did not feel happy about 
the two messieurs.” 


Out of the encumbered river by 
way of easy rapids the boat ran 
into reaches which were like a 
Scottish salmon stream on a big 
scale, long pools each with a riffle 
at its head. The valley altered 
its character, becoming narrower 
and grassier, with the forest only 












in patches on infrequent prom- 
ontories. The weather, too, 
changed. The nights were colder, 
and a chill crept into even the 
noontide sunshine. But it was 
immensely invigorating, so that 
Johnny sang snatches of Scots 
songs instead of sucking his pipe, 
and Leithen had moments of 
energy which he knew to be decep- 
tive. The air had a quality which 
he was unable to describe, and the 
scents were not less baffling. They 
were tonic and yet oddly sedative ; 
for they moved the blood rather 
to quiescence than to action. 
They were aromatic, but there 
was nothing lush or exotic in them. 
They had on the senses the effect 
of a high violin note on the ear, 
as of something at the extreme 
edge of mortal apprehension. 
But the biggest change was in 
Leithen’s outlook. The gloomy 
apathy of the Oblate’s presbytery 
disappeared, and its place was 
taken by a mood which was almost 
peace. The mountains were no 
longer untidy rock-heaps, but the 
world which he had loved long 
ago, that happy upper world of 
birds and clouds and the last 
magic of sunset. He picked out 
ways of ascent by their ridges and 
gullies, and found himself noting 
with interest the riot of colour in 
the woods: the grey splashes of 
caribou moss ; the reds of partridge 
berry, cranberry, blueberry, and 
saskatoon; the dull green inter- 
spaces where an old forest fire had 
brought forth acres of young 
spruces; above all, the miracle 
of the hardwood trees. The scrub 
by the river, red-dog willow, wolf- 
berry willow, had every shade of 
yellow, and poplar and birch 
carried on the pageant of gold and 
umber far up the mountain-sides. 
Birds were getting infrequent. 
He saw duck and geese high up 
in the heavens, but he could not 
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identify them. Sometimes he saw 
a deer, and on bare places on the 
hills he thought he detected sheep. 
Black bears were plentiful, revel- 
ling among the berries or wetting 
their new winter coats in the 
river's shallows, and he saw a big 
grizzly lumbering across a stone 
shoot. 

Three long portages took them 
out of the Big Hare valley to 
Lone Tree Lake, which, in shape 
like a scimitar, lay tucked in a 
mat of forest under the wall of 
what seemed to be a divide. They 
reached it in the twilight, and, 
since the place was a poor camping 
ground, they launched the canoes 
and paddled half-way up till they 
found a dry spit, which some 
ancient conflagration had cleared 
of timber. The lake was lit from 
end to end with the fires of sunset, 
and later in the night the aurora 
borealis cast its spears across the 
northern end. The mountains 


had withdrawn, and only one far 


snow-peak was visible, so that the 
feeling of confinement, inevitable 
in high valleys, was gone, and 
Leithen had a sense of infinite 
space around him. He seemed to 
breathe more freely, and the chill 
of the night air refreshed him, for 
frost crisped the lake’s edges. He 
fell asleep as soon as he got under 
his blankets. 

He awoke after midnight to see 
above him a wonderful sky of 
stars, still shot with the vagrant 
shafts of the aurora. Suddenly 
he felt acutely his weakness, but 
with no regret in his mind, and 
indeed almost with comfort. He 
had been right in doing as he had 
done, coming out to meet death 
in a world where Death and Life 
were colleagues and not foes. He 
felt that in this strange place he 
was passing, while still in time, 
inside the bounds of eternity. He 
was learning to know himself, 
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and with that might come the 
knowledge of God. A sentence of 
St Augustine came into his head 
as he turned over and went to 
sleep again: ‘“ Dewm et animam 
scire cupio. Nihil ne plus? Nihil 
omnino.” 


He woke to find himself sweating 
under his blankets. The weather 
had changed to a stuffy mildness, 
for a warm chinook wind was 
blowing from the south - west. 
Johnny was standing beside him 
with a grave face. 

**Lew’s been here,” he said. 
“'He’s left his mark all right. 
Eat your breakfast and Ill show 
you.” 

At the base of the promontory 
there was a stand of well-grown 
spruce. A dozen of the trees had 
been felled, stripped, cut into 
lengths, and notched at each end. 
An oblong had been traced on a 
flat piece. of ground, and holes 
dug for end-posts. A hut had been 
prospected, begun—and _relin- 
quished. 

** Lew’s been on this job,” said 
Johnny. ‘“‘ You can’t mistake his 
axe-work.”” 

He stood looking with unquiet 
eyes at the pile of cut logs. 

** Him and his pal put in a day’s 
work here. And then they quit. 
What puzzles me is why Lew quit. 
It ain’t like him.” 

‘*“ Why shouldn’t he change his 
mind?” Leithen asked. ‘“ He 
must have decided that this was 
not the best place for a base 
camp.” 

Johnny shook his head. 

“Tt ain’t like him. He never 
starts on a job until he has thought 
all round it and made sure that 
he’s doin’ right, and then hell- 
fire wouldn’t choke him off it. 
No, mister. There’s something 
queer about this, and I don’t 
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like it. 
to Lew.” 

The mild blue eyes were cloudy 
with anxiety. 

** They’ ve back-packed their stuff 
and gone on. They’ve cached 
their canoe,” and he nodded to 
where a bulky object was lashed 
in the lower branches of a tall 
poplar. ‘“‘We’ve got to do the 
same. We'll cache most of our 
stuff, for when we catch up with 
Lew we can send back for it. We’ll 
take the Indians, for you ain’t 
fit to carry a load. Their trail 
won’t be hard to follow. I’ve been 
over the first bit of it. Lew 
pushed on ahead, and the other 
was about fifty yards back of him 
and limping. Looks like they’ve 
quarrelled.” 


Something’s happened 


The trail led away from the lake 
shore up a tributary stream towards 
what looked like the main wall of 
the divide. The berry-clad ferny 
hillside made easy walking, and 
since the timber was small there 
were few troublesome windfalls. 
Johnny carried his ‘44 rifle, his 
axe, and a bag containing his 
own personal effects and most of 
Leithen’s; the Hares, Big Klaus 
and Little Klaus, had the heavy 
stuff, tent, cooking utensils, port- 
able stove, stores; while Leithen 
had no more than a light haver- 
sack about the weight which he 
had often carried in the Alps. The 
pattern of his day was now so 
familiar that he found it hard to 
fit into it the astounding novelties 
in his life—his quest for a man, 
whom he had never seen, in the 
least - known corner of North 
America—the fact that presently 
somewhere in this wilderness he 
must die. 

New also in his experience were 
the weather and his own weakness. 
The sun was getting low and the 


days were shortening. Each night 
frost crisped the edges of the 
streams, and the first hour of the 
morning march was through crack- 
ling pools and frozen herbage. 
But by noon the sun was warm, 
and it set daily over their left 
shoulders in a haze of opal and 
pearl. The morning and evening 
chills were keenly felt, but the 
tonic air seemed to soothe his 
coughing. It was the very quint- 
essence of air, quickening every 
sense so that he smelt more keenly, 
heard more clearly, saw things in 
sharper outline. He had never 
used spectacles, and he found that 
his eyes were fully the equal of 
Johnny’s when he knew what to 
look for. 

He might have had an appetite, 
too, had it not been for his fatigue. 
He was so tired when they made 
camp for the night that he could 
scarcely eat, and Johnny had to 
turn his beans and bacon into a 
kind of soup before he could 
swallow them. He would lie in 
a half-stupor drawing his breath 
painfully for the better part of an 
hour, while Johnny and the Hares 
built the fire. Johnny was merci- 
ful, and accommodated his pace 
to his dragging feet; but the 
easiest gait was too much for 
him, and soon he had to have 
hourly rests. The trail went in 
and out of the glens, rising slowly 
to the higher benches, and, but 
for a few patches of swamp and 
one laborious passage over a rock- 
fall, it was a road a child could 
have walked. But except for a 
very few minutes in the day it 
was for Leithen one long purgatory. 

He started out in the morning 
with wobbling legs. After a mile 
or so, when his blood moved more 
briskly, he had a short spell of 
comfort. Then his breath began 
to trouble him, and long before 
mid-day he was plodding like a 
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conscientious drunkard. He made 
it a point of honour to continue 
until Johnny called a halt, and 
though Johnny did this often, he 
found himself always near the 
limits of his strength, and would 
drop like a log when the word was 
given. He returned unconsciously 
to an old habit of his mountain- 
eering days, when he had had a 
long dull course to complete, 
counting his steps up to a thousand 
and walking to the rhythm of 
“Qld Soldiers never Die...” 
As he dragged his feet along he 
could not keep’ back bitter 
memories. Once he had been as 
lightfoot on the hills as a deer— 
many a Swiss guide and Highland 
stalker he had left panting. Now 
on this top-of-the-world, in this 
diamond air, he was as feeble as 
an anzemic woman in an airless 
city street. 

At the head of a little pass 
Johnny halted, though the march 
had only been going for twenty 
minutes. The Hares, when they 
came up, set down their packs 
and broke into a dismal howling, 
which seemed to be meant for a 
chant. There was a big jackpine 
with the lower branches lopped off, 
and some fifty feet from the 
ground a long bundle was lashed 
to the trunk, something wrapped 
in caribou skin tanned white. 

Johnny removed his disreputable 
hat. ‘ That’s a chief up there. 
Good old scout he was—name of 
Billy Whitefish. ... Passed out 
last fall.” 


One blue day succeeded another, 
and each was followed by a colder 
night. The earth was yawning 
before it turned to its winter sleep. 
Leithen, though the days tired 
him to desperation, yet found 
the nights tolerable, and could 
let bis thoughts stray from his 
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bodily discomfort. He listened to 
Johnny’s talk. 

Johnny talked much; for he 
had lost his shyness of Leithen, 
and this kind of trip was child’s 
play to him. 

“This is a pretty good land,” 
he said, “to them that knows 
their way about. I guess a man 
could starve in the Barrens, but 
not in the woods. Why, there’s 
forty kinds of berries—and a 
whole lot of different sorts of 
mushrooms—and_ rock-tripe—and 
bark you can boil to make porridge. 
And there’s all the animals that 
Noah had in the Ark. And there’s 
nothing to hurt a body provided 
the body’s got sense, and don’t 
tackle a grizzly uphill.” 

He had strong views on food. 
“ B’ar’s right enough in the fall 
when he’s fat. A young ’un’s as 
good as mutton, but an old ’un’s 
plain shoe leather.”” He did not 
care for moose meat, preferring 
caribou or deer, and he liked best 
partridge or ptarmigan in half- 
plumage. 

“What’s here? Grizzly, black 
b’ar, brown b’ar, moose, caribou, 
three kinds of sheep—everything 
except goats. The Almighty left 
goats out when he stocked them 
mountains.” 

It was clearly his purpose to 
picture the land as an easy place 
even for a sick man to travel in. 
** Canadians,” he said (he used the 
word as the equivalent of strangers, 
embracing everybody except the 
men of the North-West), ‘‘ think 
we've got hell’s own climate up 
here. They’re wrong. We get 
milder winters than the Prairies. 
Besides, winter’s a fine time to 
travel if you know the ways of it. 
You'll be snugger in a hole in the 
snow at forty below than in an 
apartment house in Winnipeg, and 
a darn lot healthier. 

** But you’ve got to watch your 
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step in the Northland,” he would 
add. He would tell experiences 
of his own to show the cruelty 
of the wilds, though he was always 
careful to explain that his mis- 
fortunes were due to his own folly. 
He was a white-water man, though 
not of Lew’s class, and above all 
things he hated towing a boat 
with a long track-line. ‘“‘ The 
thing’s just waitin’ to murder 
you,” he said, “trip you over a 
cliff, or drown you, or get round 
your neck and saw your head 
a a 

He had been near starvation. 
“TIT can go three days without 
food and not feel it, and I’ve done 
it pretty often. I reckon Lew 
could go five. But there’s never 
been no reason for it except my 
own dam’ folly. Once I lost all 
my kit in a river, including my 
knife, and I had to makeshift 
with flint-flakes to kill and skin. 
I once lived for a week on berries 
and one porcupine.” 

He had had his accidents, too, 


as when a pine he was chopping 
down split with the cold and sent 


a sliver through his shoulder. He 
had once walked twenty miles 
to find a bottle of pain-killer 
which he had cached, his throat 
choking with laryngitis. But his 
worst adventure—he seemed shy 
in telling it—was when he was 
caught without snow-shoes in an 
early fall blizzard, and crossed 
unknowingly a bottomless, half- 
frozen, sphagnum swamp which 
heaved under his tread and made 
him vomit up his soul. 

He would talk, too, about the 
secret lore of the woods. He 
could make the crows speak to 
him, and the squirrels, but not 
the whisky-jacks, because they 
were fools with only a cry and no 
speech. Lew could make anything 
talk. 

It was always Lew the mentor, 
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the magician. But he never spoke 
his brother’s name, or so it seemed 
to Leithen, without an accent of 
disquiet. He followed unerringly 
Lew’s blazing of the trail, and 
often the blazes were so small 
that only a skilled woodman 
could have noticed them. He 
studied carefully every bivouac. 
Sometimes in marshy places he 
found the moccasin tracks still 
fresh, and then his anxiety seemed 
to increase. 

** Lew’s settin’ a terrible pace,” 
he said, “and the other’s laggin’. 
They’re still messin’ together at 
night, but the other must be 
getting in pretty late, and he 
can’t be having much sleep, for 
each morning they starts together. 
. .- I don’t like it somehow. I 
wonder what brother Lew’s aimin’ 
at.” 


The trail wound intricately along 
the slopes of deep parallel glens, 
now and then crossing from one 
to another by a low pass. Johnny 
had never been over it before, and 
was puzzled. ‘Them rivers run 
down to the Yukon,” he told 
Leithen. ‘But Lew swears the 
Sick Heart don’t do that, and 
we're over the divide from the 
Mackenzie. I reckon it can’t 
have nothin’ to do with the Peel, 
so it must disappear into the 
earth. That’s my guess. Anyhow, 
this trail ain’t going to get us 
nowhere except to the Yukon.” 

The celestial weather continued, 
wintry in the small hours of the 
night but in the sun as balmy as 
June. Leithen had fallen into a 
state which was neither ease nor 
mal-ease, but something neutral, 
like his bodily condition at the 
end of a hard term at the Bar, 
when he was scarcely ill but 
assuredly not well. He could 
struggle through the day and have 
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a slender margin for the interests 
of the road. 

There was one new thing—the 
wild animals were beginning to 
show themselves, as if they were 
stretching their legs for the last 
time before the snows came. One 
morning he saw the first moose— 
well up the hillside in a patch of 
dwarf spruce, showing against the 
background like elephants. 

‘“‘ Them beasts ain’t happy here,” 
Johnny said. ‘They want the 
hardwood country, for they ain’t 
like caribou that feed on moss— 
they like the juicy underbrush. 
I guess they’ll come down before 
the snow to the bottoms and 
stamp out a ravage so as to get 
to the shoots. [ll tell you a 
queer thing. The moose is pushin’ 
farther north. I mind the day 
when there wasn’t one north of 
the Great Slave Lake, and now 
Lew has seen them on the Arctic 
shore east of the Mackenzie. I 
wonder what’s bitin’ them.” 


The caribou had not yet ap- 
peared, being still on the tundras, 
but there were birds—ptarmigan 
and willow grouse—and big Arctic 
hares just getting into their winter 


coats. Also there were wolves, 
both the little grey wolves and 
the great timber wolves. They 
did not howl, but Johnny—and 
Leithen also—could hear them 
padding at night in the forest. 
Sometimes dim shapes slipped 
across a glade among the trees. 
One night, too, when Leithen 
could not sleep, he got up and 
_ watched the northern heavens 
where the aurora flickered like a 
curtain of delicate lace wrought 
in every tint of the rainbow. It 
lit up the foreground, across which 
stalked a procession of black forms 
like some frieze on a Greek urn. 
He found Johnny at his side. 
‘*That’s the north,”’ he said sol- 
emnly. “The wolves and the 
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Aurory. God send us a kind 
winter.” 


One day the trail took an odd 
turn ; for it left the parallel ridges 
and bore away to the east to 
higher ground. Johnny shook his 
head. ‘“‘ This is new country for 
me,” he said. ‘‘ Here’s where Lew 
has taken the big chance.” 

Mountains prematurely snow- 
covered had been visible from the 
Hares’ settlement, and Leithen 
at Lone Tree Camp had seen one 
sharp white peak in a gap very 
far off. Ever since then they had 
been moving among wooded ridges 
at the most two thousand feet 
high. But now they suddenly 
came out on a stony plateau, the 
trees fell away, and they looked 
on a new world. 

The sedimentary rocks had given 
place to some kind of igneous 
formation. In front were cliffs 
and towers as fantastic as the 
Dolomites, black and _ sinister 
against a background of great 
snowfields, sweeping upward to ice 
arétes and couloirs which reminded 
Leithen of Dauphiné. In _ the 
foreground the land dropped 
steeply into gorges which seemed 
to converge in a deep central 
trough. But they were very 
unlike the mild glens through 
which they had been ascending. 
These were rifts in the black rock, 
their edges feathered with dwarf 
pines, and from their inky dark- 
ness in the sunlight they must 
be deep. The rock towers were 
not white and shining like the 
gracious pinnacles above Cortina, 
but as black as if they had been 
hewn out of coal by a savage 
creator. 

But it was not the foreground 
that held the eye, but the immense 
airy sweep of the snowfields and 
ice pinnacles up to a _ central 
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point, where a tall peak soared 
into the blue. Leithen had seen 
many show mountains in his time, 
but this was something new to 
him—new to the world. The ice- 
field was gigantic, the descending 
glaciers were on the grand scale, 
the central mountain must com- 
pete with the chief summits of 
the southern Rockies. But unlike 
the Rockies the scene was com- 
posed as if by a great artist— 
nothing untidy and shapeless, but 
everything harmonised into an 
exquisite unity of line and colour. 

His eyes dropped from the sky- 
line to the foreground and the 
middle distance. He _ shivered. 
Somewhere down in that labyrinth 
was Galliard. Somewhere down 
there he would leave his own 
bones. 

Johnny was staring at the scene 
without speaking a word, without 


even an exclamation. At last he 
drew a long breath. 
“God!” he said. ‘* Them’s 


the biggest mountains in the 
Northland, and only you and me 
and Lew and his pal has seen ’em, 
and some Indians that don’t 
count. But it’s going to be a 
blasted country to travel. See 
that black gash ? I reckon that’s 
where the Sick Heart River flows, 
and it'll be hell’s own job to get 
down to it.” 

** D’you think Lew and Galliard 
are there ?”’ Leithen asked. 

“Sure. I got their trail a piece 
back on the sand of that little 
pond we passed. We’ll pick it up 
soon on them shale slides.” 

** Is the road possible ? ” 

“Lew thinks it is. I told you 
he’s seen the Sick Heart once, but 
couldn’t get down the precipices. 
It couldn’t have been this place 
or he wouldn’t have gone on, for 
he don’t try impossibilities. He 
sure knows there’s a way down.” 

Leithen, sitting on the mountain 


gravel, had a sudden sharp pang 
of hopelessness, almost of fear. 
He realised that this spectacle of 
@ new mountain-land would once 
have sent him wild with excite- 
ment—the excitement both of the 
geographer and the mountaineer. 
But now he could only look at it 
with despair. It might have been 
a Pisgah-sight of a promised land ; 
but now it was only a cruel re- 
minder of his frailty. He had still 
to find Galliard, but Galliard had 
gone into this perilous labyrinth. 
Could he follow ? Could he reach 
him?... But did it matter 
after all? The finding of Galliard 
was a task he had set himself, 
thinking less of success than of 
the task. It was to tide away the 
time manfully before his end so 
that he could die standing. A 
comforting phrase of Walt Whit- 
man’s came back to him, “ the 
delicious near-by assurance of 
death.” 

Sometimes lately he had been 
surprised at himself. He had not 
thought that he possessed this 
one-idea’d stoicism which enabled 
him to climb the bleak staircase of 
his duty with scarcely a look 
behind. ... But perhaps this 
was the way in which most men 
faced death. Had his health 
lasted he would be doing the 
same thing a dozen or a score of 
years ahead. Soon his friends 
would be doing it—Hannay and 
Lamancha and Clanroyden—if they 
were fated to end in their beds. 
It was the lot of everyone sooner 
or later to reach the blank bag’s-end 
of life into which they must creep 
to die. 


They soon picked up the tracks 
of their forerunners in the long 
spouts of gravel, and as they 
slowly zigzagged downhill to the 
tree -line the weather changed. 
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The cold blue sky beyond the 
mountains dulled to a colder grey 
and all light went out of the 
landscape. It was like the coming 
of the Polar Night of which he 
had read, the inexorable drawing 
down of a curtain upon the glory 
of the world. The snow began to 
fall in big flakes, not driven by 
any wind, but like the gentle 
emptying of a giant celestial bin. 
Soon there was nothing but white 
round them, except the tops of the 
little gnarled firs. 

Luckily they had reached the 
tree-line before the snow began, 
for otherwise they might have 
lost the trail. As it was, Johnny 
soon picked it up from the blazes 
on the diminutive trunks. It led 
them down a slope so steep that 
it was marvellous that any roots 
could cling to it. They had to 
ford many ice-cold streams, and 
before they reached flat ground 
in the evening Leithen was totter- 
ing on the very outside edge of 
his strength. He scarcely heard 
Johnny’s mutter, “‘ Looks like Lew 
has lost his pal. Here’s where he 
camped and there’s just the one 
set of tracks.” He was repeating 
to himself Whitman’s words like 
a prayer. 

Johnny saw his weariness and 
mercifully said no more, contenting 
himself with making camp and 
cooking supper. Leithen fell asleep 
as soon as he had finished his meal, 
and did not wake until he heard 
the crackling of the breakfast fire. 
The air was mild and most of the 
. snow had gone, for the wind had 
shifted to the south-west. Every 
limb ached after the long march 
of yesterday, but his chest was 
easier and there seemed more pith 
in his bones. 

Johnny wore an anxious face. 
“* We’ve made up on ’em,”’ he said. 
“T reckon Lew’s not two days 
ahead.” 
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Leithen asked how he knew this, 
but Johnny said he knew but 
could not explain—it would take 
too long, and a stranger to the 
wilds would not understand. 

“He’s gone on alone,” he re- 
peated. “This was his camping 
ground three nights back, and the 
other wasn’t here. They parted 
company some time that day, for 
we had the trail of both of ’em on 
the shale slides. What in God’s 
name has happened? Lew has 
shook off his pal, and that pal is 
somewhere around here, and, being 
new to his job, he'll die. Maybe 
he’s dead already.” 

“Has Lew gone on?” 

““Lew’s gone on. I’ve been 
over a bit of his trail. He’s not 
wastin’ time.” 

“But the other—my friend— 
won’t he have followed Lew’s 
blazes ?” 

** He wouldn’t notice ’em, being 
raw. Lew’s blazed a trail for his 
use on the way back, not for any 
pal to follow.” 

So this was journey’s end for 
him—to have traced Galliard to 
the uttermost parts of the earth 
only to find him dead. Remem- 
brance of his errand and his original 
purpose awoke exasperation, and 
exasperation stirred the dying 
embers of his vitality. 

** Our job is to find Mr Galliard,”’ 
he said. ‘“‘ We stay here until we 
get him, dead or alive.” 

Johnny nodded. “I guess that’s 
right, but I’m mighty anxious 
about brother Lew. Looks like 
he’s gone haywire.” 

The snow was the trouble, 
Johnny said. It was disappearing 
fast under sun and wind, and its 
melting would obliterate all tracks 
on soft ground, almost as com- 
pletely as if it still covered them. 
He thought that the Hares were 
better trackers than himself and 
they might find what he missed. 
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He proposed that Leithen should 
lie up in camp while he and the 
Indians went back on yesterday’s 
trail in the hope of finding the 
place where the two men had 
parted. 

Johnny packed some food, and 
in half an hour he and the Hares 
were climbing the steep side of 
the glen. Leithen carried his 
blankets out to a patch which the 
sun had already dried, and basked 
in the thin winter sunshine. Oddly 
enough, Johnny’s news had not 
made him restless, though it 
threatened disaster to his journey. 
He had wanted that journey to 
succeed, but the mere finding of 
Galliard would not spell success, 
or the loss of him failure. Success 
lay in his own spirit. A slight 
increase of bodily comfort had 
given him also a certain spiritual 
ease. This sun was good, though 
soon for him it would not rise 
again. 

The search party did not return 
until the brief twilight. Johnny, 
as he entered the tent, shook his 
head dolefully. 

** No good, mister. We’ve found 
where the other feller quit the 
trail—them Hares are demons at 
that game. Just where I expected 
—up on the barrens where there 
ain’t no trees to blaze and brother 
Lew had got out of sight. But 
after that we couldn’t pick up no 
trail. He might have gone left 
or he might have gone right, but 
anyhow he must have gone down 
into the woods. So we started to 
beat out the woods, each of us 
takin’ a line, but we've struck 
nothin’. Tomorrow we'll have 
another try. I reckon he can’t 
have gone far, for he’s dead lame. 
He must be lyin’ up somewhere 
and starvin’.” 

Johnny counted on his fingers. 

“Say, look! He’s been. three 
days quit of Lew—he’s dead lame, 
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and I reckon he wasn’t carryin’ 
more’n his own weight—if he 
didn’t catch up with Lew at 
night he didn’t have no food— 
maybe he wasn’t able to make 
fire—maybe he didn’t carry more’n 
one blanket—if he’s alive he’s 
mighty cold and mighty hungry.” 

He was silent until he went to 
bed, a certain proof of anxiety. 

“This sure is one hell of a 
business,” he said as he turned 
in. ‘Lew kind of mad and 
streakin’ off into space, and his 
pal aimin’ to be a corpse. It’s 
enough to put a man off his 
feed.” 


Johnny and the Hares were off 
at dawn next morning. The 
weather was mild, almost stuffy, 
and there had been little frost in 
the night. Leithen sat outside 
the tent, but there was no sun to 
warm him, only a grey misty sky 
which bent low on the hills. He 


was feeling his weakness again, 
and with it came a deep depression 


of spirit. The wilds were brutal, 
inhuman, the abode of _ horrid 
cruelty. They had driven one 
man mad and would be the death 
of another. Not much comfort 
for Felicity Galliard in his report : 
** Discovered where your man had 
gone. Followed him and found 
him dead.” That report would 
be carried by Johnny down into 
the civilised places, and cabled to 
New York, signed with the name 
of Leithen. But he would not see 
Felicity’s grief, for long before 
then he would be out of the 
world. 

In the afternoon the weather 
changed. The heavens darkened 
and suddenly burst into a lace- 
work of lightning. It was almost 
like the aurora, only it covered 
the whole expanse of sky. From 
far away there was a kind of 
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muttering, but there were no loud 
thunder peals. After an hour it 
ceased, and a little cold wind came 
out of the west. This was followed 
by a torrential rain, the heaviest 
Leithen had ever seen, which fell 
not in sheets but with the solid 
three dimensions of a cataract. 
In five minutes the hillside was 
running with water and the floor 
of the tent was a bog. In half an 
hour the brook below was a 
raving torrent. The downpour 
ceased and was followed by a 
burst of sunshine from a pale 
lemon sky, and a sudden sharpen- 
ing of the air. Johnny had spoken 
of this; he had said that the 
winter would not properly be on 
them until they had the father 
and mother of a thunderstorm and 
the last rains. 

Leithen pulled on his gum-boots 
and went out for a breath of air. 
The hill was melting under him, 
and only by walking in the thicker 
patches of fern and berries could 
he find decent foothold. Somehow 
his depression had lifted with the 
passing of the storm, and in the 
sharp air his breath came easier. 
It was arduous work walking in 
that tangle. ‘I had better not go 
far,” he told himself, “or I'll 
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never get home. Not much chance 
for Johnny and the Indians after 
such a downpour.” 

He turned to look back. There 
seemed to be a lumbering body 
at the door of the tent trying to 
crawl inside. A bear, no doubt. 
If the brute got at the food there 
would be trouble. Leithen started 
to slither along the hillside, falling 
often, and feeling his breath run 
short. 

The thing was inside. He had 
closed the door-flap before leaving, 
and now he tore it back to let in 
the light. The beast was there, 
crouching on its knees on the 
muddy floor. It was a sick beast ; 
for it seemed to nuzzle the ground 
and emit feeble groans and gasps 
of pain. A bear! Its hinder 
parts were one clot of mud, but 
something like a ragged blanket 
seemed to be round its middle. 
The head! The head looked like 
black fur, and then he saw that 
this was a cap and that beneath 
it was shaggy human hair. 

The thing moaned, and then 
from it came a sound which, 
though made by dry lips, was 
articulate speech. 

“* Frizelle!”’ it said. “ Oh, Friz- 
elle! . . . pour l’amour de Dieu !”’ 


(T'o be continued.) 








THE THICK OF FATE. 


BY JOHN MACMILLAN. 


On the second day of the war I 
found myself in the company of 
some eighty French reservists wait- 
ing for the Rouen train at Motte- 
ville junction. There was no 
enthusiasm, no flower-decked képis 
or rifles, no singing and flag-waving, 
no ‘‘ On to Berlin ” slogans chalked 
on the waggons of the slow-moving 
troop trains following each other 
at five-minute intervals, but instead 
expressions of fear and resentment 
that the families they were leaving 
behind would be bombed and 
murdered from the air, with no 
men-folk at home to help. When 
our train came in, a great Norman 
giant of forty or thereabouts, 
ruddy of face and heavy with 
a lifetime of Normandy feeding, 
sprawled his huge frame on the 
rough gravelled platform, and, 
kicking wildly at all who ap- 
proached, kept roaring: ‘‘ There’s 
nothing doing; I’m not going.” 
He had been drinking, and when 
finally six or seven of his comrades 
were able to lift him, struggling 
and biting, into the waggon, he 
sobbed and blubbered: “TI don’t 
want to die; I want to stay with 
my wife and the little ones.” 

This scene made a great impres- 
sion on me at the time, but only 
as an isolated human incident ; 
its significance as a partial ex- 
planation of the state of mind 
leading up to the capitulation has 
only become apparent since the 
defeat, but now one remembers 
many such pointers. 

At first we scoffed at Hitler’s 
grandiloquent “I shall let their 
armies rot in the fields like an 
ungathered harvest,” but as the 
long weary months of inaction 


dragged on, the morale of both 
troops and civilians gradually de- 
teriorated, and the ominous “ Is 
it worth it? Haven’t we already 
suffered enough?’’ were heard 
more frequently. 

With the invasion of the Low 
Countries war came to Normandy, 
Day after day streams of refugees 
from Belgium and the north 
poured past my place of business. 
Old and young, civilians and fire- 
men, douaniers, policemen, post- 
men in uniform, on foot, or with 
farm-carts, bicycles, and cars. 
Then came Belgian soldiers who 
had never been able to join their 
units, and later, to our dismay, 
French troops, tens of thousands 
of them in motor-lorries. Ambu- 
lance convoys, half a mile long, 
were crammed with unwounded 
deserters. No one dared mention 
defeat, but every day people 
were silently leaving their homes 
to join in the trek to the south. 
Victory would have been wel- 
comed, but few seemed prepared 
to suffer in its attainment. 

On Thursday, 23rd May, for 
the first time, bombs were dropped 
in the district. Somehow we felt 
rather shocked at this breach of 
what had come to be considered 
as the local rules of this dréle de 
guerre. Since September the sirens 
had been heard daily, and above all 
nightly. On most days isolated 
German observation planes had 
been seen hovering unharmed over 
the Seine. More rarely squadrons 
of bombers roared south on some 
mysterious mission, but up to the 
end of March the local defences 
had not been ill-mannered enough 
to attempt any intervention. 
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But that Thursday was different. 
Fifteen bombers attacked the A.A. 
batteries protecting the petrol 
refinery on the left bank of the 
Seine opposite my house for nearly 
an hour, flying low and showering 
down small high-explosive bombs 
without much opposition; the 
gunners were in their dug-outs ; 
an A.A. gun and a_ heavy 
machine-gun on a British tanker 
moored alongside the refinery did 
their best, but the ‘ Fridolins’ 
(the French at this time still 
almost affectionately called them 
‘Fridolins’) kept well out of 
range. Their cargoes unloaded, 
the fifteen bombers turned north ; 
the population came from the 
caves under the cliffs ; two French 
fighter planes circled busily over- 
head; while the few remaining 
males in the district gathered at 
the ‘ Pingouin’ or the ‘ Méridien ’ 
(according to their political per- 
suasion) to discuss the ‘coup.’ 
The war had begun. In spite of 
the danger people were more 
excited than afraid. Things were 
moving at last. 

And things kept moving. Twice 
daily for ten days the A.A. batteries 
and the refinery were attacked. 
On Ist June the French gunners 
disappeared, throughout the night 
heavy British A.A. batteries 
rumbled past our house; there 
was no singing and cheering as in 
the far-off days of September. 

One evening when the ‘ Here- 
we-come’ ‘ Here-we-come’ drone 
of the bombers was heard (the 


-warning system had long since 


broken down) I saw a _ small, 
stocky figure in battle-dress come 
from the ‘ Méridien,’ kneel behind 
the river-edge parapet, and snipe 
conscientiously at the low-flying 
aircraft over the road and the 
Seine. Later he passed our house, 
and “How’s the H.LI.?” I 
asked. He winked cheerfully and 
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in the purest Gorbals replied, “‘ Oh, 
they’re fine, the pride o’ Glasga ; 
mind you, ah’m only a bliddy 
prisoner anysways wi’ this Pioneer 
lot, but if wan o’ thae shots got 
through, wan o’ these German 
b——-+s ’Il no want tae sit doon for 
the rest o’ this b—— war.”’ Then 
cheerfully, “Yuh know whit ah 
did? Ah hit a corporal over the 
heid wi’ a bottle o’ thon vinn blank 
stuff. Mind yu ah hud hud a 
drink. Well, ah’ll look in an’ see 
ye the morn.” Next day I 
was surprised to find mixed in the 
never-ending stream of refugee 
cars, vans from Blangy, Eu, 
Forges-les-Eaux, and Buchy. This 
did not coincide at all with the 
official communiqué that ‘ our line 
on the Somme is firmly held.” 
Late in the afternoon two railway 
workers from Le Tréport told me 
that they had escaped by swim- 
ming the river after the bridges 
had been blown up. The Germans 
had informed the civilians and 
military prisoners that they had 
nothing to fear; all they wanted 
was to learn the whereabouts of 
British troops or civilians; they 
had no quarrel whatsoever with 
the French, and peace would 
soon be signed. 

After dinner the following night 
an R.A.S.C. convoy stopped in the 
village. A little way along the 
road half a dozen drivers were 
engaged in a hand-pointing, head- 
shaking, strenuous, but obviously 
hopeless conversation with some 
of the inhabitants. One of them 
(he was wearing a 1914 ribbon and 
D.C.M.) told me in a _ strong 
Aberdeenshire twang that their 
camp at the racecourse had been 
“bombed for’ breakfast, mair 
bombies for dinner, and mair for 
tea.’ They had received orders 
to disperse the remaining trans- 
port before they got “‘ mair bombies 
for supper.” After getting their 
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bearings they were just moving 
off when one who until then had 
remained silent, removed his short 
pipe from the side of his mouth, 
and as though the fact caused 
him the greatest disgust, grumbled 
with the unmistakable accent of 
Clydeside: ‘“‘There’s a_helluffa 
lot o’ bloody Scotsmen round aboot 
here the night,” and with this 
benediction the long, ghostly con- 
voy roared off into the gathering 
darkness, leaving behind loneliness 
and isolation. 

For some days now it had been 
impossible to telephone outside 
the local. exchange. Telegrams 
were taking two days to come 
from Paris, and the ordinary 
mail service had almost com- 
pletely broken down. The com- 
muniqués, however, were good. 
Everyone was waiting for Wey- 
gand’s big move, or was pretending 
to. Any public expression of 
doubt would have been defeatist ; 
but there was a sense of impending 
disaster, mingled with the hope of 
the last-minute miracle. 

The communiqué on Saturday 
said: “Isolated units have suc- 
ceeded in penetrating our defen- 
sive disposition, and have reached 
Forges-les-Eaux. Our line is un- 
broken, and as they are cut off 
from their base they will be dealt 
with by our troops.”” The B.B.C. 
merely gave a translation ; nothing 
to be looked for there. What they 
omitted to mention was that the 
Germans had come down the 
Neufchatel road and had machine- 
gunned the Mairie and some houses 
at Boisguillaume, on the outskirts 
of Rouen. 

Our garden, a quiet retreat at 
any time, was doubly peaceful 
that afternoon. Under the fruit 
trees in the orchard the only 
sounds were the birds, the creak 
of a deck-chair, the rustle of book 
pages, and an occasional sigh 


from our dog. The sun lit patches 
of lawn through the leaves, and 
foolishly enough we hoped that a 
bomb (or a ‘ bombie,’ as we now 
called them) would not tear up the 
smooth green surface, the result 
of so many years’ weeding, rolling, 
and mowing. 

So we continued to sit on our 
little volcano top. The com- 
muniqué at 7.30 P.M. was exactly 
the same as that of the morning ; 
this seemed suspicious, so taking 
my wife’s bicycle I crossed the 
river and pedalled laboriously to 
the Pioneers’ headquarters in an 
attempt to borrow a chauffeur to 
drive my car next day ; for legally 
I had not the right to leave the 
district, and I had decided to 
send my wife and baby, with 
Berthe the cook, somewhere south 
of the Seine. I met a sergeant 
from Paisley, who promised to 
lend me a man next morning. 
He had been gardener to friends 
of ours in Scotland, and ‘‘ minded 
me fine when I used tae come 
and play as a bit laddie wi’ the 
boys.” However imaginary this 
statement may have been, it 
probably made us both feel less 
abandoned in these strangely mys- 
terious and insensibly hostile 
‘foarin’ pairts’ where I had lived 
so long as a friend. He showed 
me a photograph of his wife and 
three daughters. I hope he got 
back to them. 

Darkness was falling as I re- 
turned. My wife carrying our baby, 
the cook a pillow and a little 
wooden box containing her life 
savings and securities, her mother’s 
gold watch and ear-rings, were 
moving across the grass between 
the apple trees on their way to 4 
cave in the cliffs. Our baby was 
wearing a much too big pink wool 
bonnet as a protection against the 
dank chill of the cave. How small 
she looked in the half-light, such 
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astonishment and delight at finding 
herself with her friends the birds 
and the leaves. 

All night through bombers roared 
overhead, the hoarse crashing of 
the bombs like so many avalanches 
heard from a mountain hut when 
the ‘foehn ’ loosens the ice-blocks 
and snow on the slopes. The A.A. 
batteries did not go into action, 
nor did any fighter planes come to 
our rescue. 

“ Would I go to fetch papa at 
his chateau at Bonsecours ?” 
The time would be about half- 
past three in the morning of 
Sunday, 9th June, and coming 
out of the larder for a look round 
I had met the dishevelled figure 
of a neighbour’s wife crossing 
the garden. Papa, it seemed, was 
a retired surgeon, semi-paralysed, 
but the possessor of an immense 
auto capable of transporting his 
daughter and her family to Brittany 
at high speed. One of her children 
was practically unconscious with 
fear; she had left him in a cave 
with his grandmother. 

While I hurriedly discarded 
pyjamas and a dressing-gown for 
an old pair of gardening trousers 
and a violently checked flannel 
shirt, a Christmas present from 
Zermatt, she, with true French 
realism, prepared coffee in our 
kitchen. By ten to four we had 
started in the grey light of dawn. 
Everything quiet but for an occa- 
sional bomb explosion from the 
south. The fires started during 
the night’s bombing were burning 
less brightly. Nearer Rouen 


‘Streams of silent people in their 


Sunday best were hurrying along 
towards the forests and the open 
country. We gave a lift to a 
workman on his way to Kuhlman’s 
factory at Oissel. The town was 
strangely quiet. I noticed that 
the machine-gun posts at the 
Barriere du Havre and the 75’s 
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at the Sacré Coeur had vanished. 
Near the rue Jeanne d’Arc the 
quayside was completely blocked 
with military transport. Under 
their casques the men’s pale, 
drawn faces showed livid in the 
morning light. The sun was rising 
in a pastel blue sky with the 
promise of another day of intense 
heat. It was impossible to see 
the bridge-head, but as no traffic 
was passing over, it looked as 
though it was barricaded. Three 
Junkers circled overhead, but ten 
minutes later turned north without 
dropping any bombs. By now we 
were hopelessly hemmed in behind 
by convoys of Field Artillery. The 
car on my right was driven by an 
energetic Frenchman from _ the 
south, and after a short consulta- 
tion we decided that the time for 
ceremony and wondering what the 
police would say had long since 
gone. Ten minutes’ back-breaking 
work rolling barrels of Algerian 
wine cleared a space to the edge 
of the quay. Near the circus were 
people carrying black American 
cloth ‘cabas’ on their way to 
market to bargain for their Sunday 
lunch at wholesale prices. 

At the foot of the Bonsecours 
hill a Lieutenant du Train said : 
“You mustn’t go up there.” 
Thinking that he had orders to 
keep that road clear for military 
convoys, I got up by the corniche 
road. Later I heard that the 
Huns had captured Boos at 3 a.m. 
No wonder the lieutenant had 
looked at us so queerly! By 
5 A.M. we were at the chateau. 
The concierge thought that papa 
must have slept at his flat in 
town, Back down the corniche 
and round the first bend to see 
columns of black smoke pouring 
from the factories on the south 
bank of the Seine. The whole 
St Sever and Quevilly district 
was ablaze. We could hear the 
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crackling of the mounting, spout- 
ing flames, and see columns of 
smoke belch from one building 
after another. It seemed like the 
end of the world. 

Helping a weeping woman to 
disentangle herself, her children, 
her packages, and an old woman 
from the back seat of the car at 
Martainville station, I noticed a 
little square box. “Was it not 
an English gas-mask?” With a 
strong English accent she sobbed : 
“Qui, monsieur, je suis Anglaise, 
mon mari me la envoyé de 
Streatham.” 

What on earth could she have 
been doing there at Bonsecours ? 
She looked as if she had already 
reached the end of her poor 
weak energy and will. I wonder 
if she ever got to Streatham. 

From all over the town people 
were running and scurrying towards 
the bridges. From the tortuous 
side streets little streams of silent 
people with drawn, set faces were 
converging into the main currents 
flowing down the wider roads to 
the riverside. A few were weep- 
ing; most carried one or two fibre 
suitcases. One old couple, the 
man with the old-style pointed 
beard and broad-brimmed black 
hat, his wife in Sunday black 
silk and velvet neck-band, carried 
magnificent carpet-bags. Unlike 
the usual French crowd they 
were silent. All one could hear 
was the rapid ghostly shuffle of 
the thousands of feet. 

A kilometre along the riverside 
road to our house farther progress, 
by car at least, was impossible. 
The smoke from the burning 
factories and buildings on the 
south bank had drifted across the 
river, and visibility was nil. Re- 
treating to the junction of the 
Le Havre road we made a wide 
detour through the Forét de 
Roumare. From Canteleu the 


whole panorama of the blazing, 
crackling, exploding city was at 
our feet. Years ago I had gone 
up here to watch a firework dis. 
play on the Seine, I remembered. 

The ground and first floors of our 
house were filled with dense smoke. 
In an attic where the windows 
had been shut I found my wife, 
baby, and Berthe in almost com- 
plete darkness. From the window 
overlooking the river we could 
see columns of reddish-blue flames 
soaring upwards through the fumes. 
The explosions shook the solid old 
house almost without a stop. A 
missile of some sort (probably a 
bolt or small piece of metal, for 
I could find nothing) crashed 
through the window of the next 
room. My wife had been able 
to prepare a suitcase of clothes 
for the baby. A_ white-faced 
woman—breathless from running 
—begged me to come and start her 
car, take it from the garage, and 
out of the narrow back road. She 
had only driven once before, but 
was determined to save her sister 
and her little nieces. Leaving my 
car, loaded with six adults, three 
children, and a collection of suit- 
cases, five hundred metres down 
the road where the smoke was less 
dense, and where there was less 
danger of being struck by pieces of 
metal from the exploding petrol 
tanks, I ran back, lent my wife’s 
bicycle to a youth on condition 
that he brought my dog to the 
ferry, drove the other car to the 
same point, gave surely the most 
hurried driving lesson ever known, 
and set out through the smoke 
and the fumes, the explosions and 
the ghostly scurrying inhabitants, 
for the ferry to La Bouille. And 
so, on this strange Sunday morn- 
ing, we left our home and garden 
at Le Val de la Haye. 

Half a mile from the ferry we 
joined the queue of waiting vehicles. 
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The local chatelain, a bent old 
man of eighty, his shoulders cov- 
ered with a white shawl, arrived 
driving a child’s pony-cart har- 
nessed to a diminutive Shetland. 
The farmer’s small puny children 
trailed along, each pulling an 
immense Norman horse at the end 
of long rope leads, and half 
dragging, half carrying bulging 
fibre suitcases nearly as big as 
themselves. 

Although it was just half-past 
eight the sun was already strong, 
but in spite of the oven-like heat 
of the car my wife did not dare 
take the baby into the glaring 
light in case of sunstroke. We 
calculated that our turn to cross 
would come at noon. The youth 
arrived with the dog, and with a 
pang I cut lengths from an almost 
new Alpine Club rope to lash 
the bicycle to the back fender of 
the car. We began to feel hungry, 
but there was no food to be had. 

And the long weary day 
dragged on. 

The ‘Butagaz’ plant at the 
refinery went up in a series of 
terrific explosions. Far down the 
river columns of smoke were 
rising from La Mailleraye and the 
refineries at Port Jerome, the 
latter over forty miles distant. 
The smoke rose pillar-like for 
some thousand feet before spread- 
ing in umbrella form, like an 
eighteenth-century engraving of 
the destruction of Pompeii or 
the conventional volcano of the 
Japanese prints. 

Gradually the curtain of fumes 


" drifted overhead, shutting out the 


sun. In the livid twilight we 
continued our slow’ progress 
towards the river. Thousands of 
aluminium paint flakes from the 
exploding reservoirs were floating 
slowly earthwards like the dry 
snow of the high mountains. 

At ten-thirty half a dozen 
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shattering roars drowned for a 
minute or two the sound of gun- 
fire. The Rouen bridges had been 
blown up, we supposed. 

Four camouflaged Renault tour- 
ing cars crawled past the line of 
waiting vehicles. ‘‘ Priorité—Ktat 
Major,” the chauffeur of the first 
kept calling, and we could see the 
flash of brilliant gold-braided képis 
and the general’s stars. Sullenly 
the crowd allowed them to pass. 
Two days later they would prob- 
ably have drowned them in the 
Seine. 

Later came an immaculate 
yellow van labelled “ Voiture cel- 
lulaire—Prévotée aux Armées.”’ 
On the driving-seat were three 
sullen gendarmes, their hard, 
brutish faces half hidden by the 
special casques of the hated Battle 
Police. A young face, livid with 
fear, was pressed against the 
grating at the rear of the van, the 
drawn, transfixed lips baring the 
gums in a grin of terror. 

During half an hour there was 
a continuous sound of rifle-fire on 
the south side of the river. We 
wondered if a German column had 
cut off our retreat. 

At intervals Junkers circled 
overhead, but no bombs were 
dropped. As a precaution the 
women and children had been 
dispersed in the orchards. The 
gun-fire was gradually becoming 
louder. A perspiring and ex- 
hausted cyclist said that Rouen 
had fallen at eleven. The ferry 
was held up for an hour while 
the neutral ships from the port 
made for the sea in close proces- 

sion. At 1 P.m., fearing the sudden 
arrival of a German motor-cycle 
column, I took the decision to send 
the women-folks across in the 
passenger ferry. Many others 
acted in the same way, and imitat- 
ing a neighbour I half-inflated a 
spare inner-tube to help my poor 
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swimming were I finally obliged 
to abandon the car in a hurry. 

Ten minutes after their safe 
arrival on the other side five 
Junkers arrived overhead and for 
fifteen or twenty minutes bombed 
and machine-gunned both sides 
of the river. When finally I 
crossed at three-thirty I found my 
party unharmed. They had been 
in the wine-cellar of the Hotel St 
Pierre. Hurriedly driving a little 
distance from the village I went 
back to take my pupil’s car from the 
next load. Her nerve had almost 
gone, but bundling her sister-in- 
law and nieces aboard she took a 
grip of herself and said: “Tl 
get through, for I would not wish 
my husband at the front to be 
ashamed of me.” I hope the boot 
was not on the other foot. We 
did not see her again. 

Such was the congestion on the 
roads that by six-thirty we were 
still to the north of Brionne. 
Military and civilians were hope- 
lessly intermingled. At times a 
long motorised convoy would hint 
at some remaining shreds of disci- 
pline, but more often armed and 
unarmed soldiers on foot, on 
bicycles, alone or accompanied 
by their families, plodded along in 
the stifling heat of the June 
evening. Many were wearing their 
heavy greatcoats, perhaps to hide 
their regimental numbers. Old 
men and old women marched 
with the crowd, staring ahead, 
their faces expressionless, all their 
energy given up to the task of 
moving forward. Many children 
were sobbing from fatigue and 
hunger, their parents dragging them 
along in this cortége of misery and 
despair. 

We gave a lift to a woman 
with a wooden leg. Another, in 
the tattered rags of extreme 
poverty so rarely seen in France, 
was pushing an old-fashioned and 


tyreless perambulator containing 
three half-clad dirty children. A 
girl of ten or eleven was a yard 
ahead pulling on a string attached 
to the front axle. “Is this the 
road to St Nazaire?” she asked 
cheerfully, as though setting out in 
her Cadillac for a seaside holiday 
with her infants and governess. A 
middle-aged man was pushing a 
bicycle uphill, an old bent woman 
uneasily perched on the saddle. 
Big cars, often half empty, jostled 
for precedence. 

A horse-drawn hearse, the under- 
takers still wearing their ill-fitting 
dirty uniforms, the ladders and 
black draperies strapped to the roof 
to make room in the waggon for 
the women and children, trundled 
gaily along, the occupants hilari- 
ously waving half-empty bottles 
of wine and shouting ‘‘ Debout les 
morts.”” They were the one bright 
spot in this scene of desolation. 

On the main road were smashed 
military lorries and overturned 
private cars near roughly filled-in 
bomb -holes. The remains of a 
farm-cart, the two dead horses 
still harnessed to the front part, 
hung over the edge of a slope. 
At intervals huddled forms under 
overcoats lay stiffly by the road- 
side; the almost headless corpse 
of a man, with no covering at 
all, was watched over by an old 
woman. 

Then the bombers _ returned. 
Everyone rushed forthe ditch. 
My wife lay on top of the baby, 
now whimpering with hunger and 
exhaustion. For ten minutes five 
or six planes circled overhead. 
Most of the bombs fell in the woods, 
the nearest some fifty yards away. 
In our ditch the falling trees 
sounded as though some huge 
animal were tearing through the 
forest. They machine-gunned the 
road ; two soldiers were hit. On 
the road quite near my place in 
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the ditch was a fine new Panhard 
car, in which a middle-aged bour- 
geois and his wife sat stolidly, 
wearing gas-masks during the whole 
raid ; the man, incredibly enough, 
was wearing his hat over his mask. 
They drove off, still masked, and 
perhaps convinced of their safety. 

Twenty minutes later there was 
another attack; this time a mili- 
tary lorry about a hundred yards 
away was struck. In the ditch 
we could hear the screams of the 
wounded. 

Within the next hour we had 
to jump for the ditch on three 
occasions. The second of these 
attacks lasted for probably twenty 
minutes. It would be impossible 
to set down some of the sights on 
that road. I heard an officer 
bawling, “‘ It’s murder; never can 
they suffer enough, these pigs, to 
pay for all this. Oh, the swine.” 

In the little market town traffic 
was held up, but evading a gen- 
darme, who ordered us to shelter 
in a doorway, we turned quickly 
into asidestreet. Ten minutes later 
we were out on the great Norman 
plain when we heard the coughing, 
tearing roar of big, high-explosive 
bombs. Later we heard that in 
five minutes nearly half the town 
had been destroyed. It had been 
crammed with refugees and desert- 
ing soldiers lying exhausted in the 
doorways, shop entrances, and 
courtyards. 

All around us now were the 
fields of ripe grain. On our left 
we could see the church spire at 
Giverville above the apple orchards. 


’ At a cross-roads some countrymen 


in Sunday black, their stiffly 
starched shirts white against their 
sun-baked faces, sat on folded 
newspapers, smoking and talking. 
The war seemed very far away. 
Along the deep lanes we 
crawled until rounding a bend 
just beyond a duck-pond we 
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reached our goal, the thatched 
Norman farmhouse of Berthe’s 
cousin, pére Baudouin. With the 
car engine switched off, the only 
sound to be heard was the lowing 
of two calves in a little pasture 
behind the high hedge. Then from 
the far end of the courtyard came 
the sound of children’s voices and 
running feet. Two little boys and 
a little girl, all dressed in the 
costume of thirty years ago—the 
boys in long trousers and felt hats, 
the girl in a long white dress tied in 
above her waist with a sash of 
magenta ribbon six inches wide— 
dashed off to find the pére Bau- 
douin. “Bring back eggs and 
milk,” Berthe called after them. 
Leaving the car in the orchard we 
sat down on a bench in front of the 
house in the evening sun. From 
far away came the drone of a plane, 
no louder than that of the bees in 
the patch of lupin and lavender of 
the miniature garden. Berthe filled 
a pitcher of cider from a barrel in 
the empty stable and we gulped 
it greedily without waiting for 
glasses or mugs. The children 
arrived breathless with an earthen- 
ware jar of milk, a basket of eggs, 
a piece of butter wrapped in green 
leaves, and a brown country loaf. 
The pére Baudouin, a gaunt 
old widower of seventy-eight, wept 
bitterly at his cousin’s tale. He 
took the tired sleeping baby in 
his old earth-stained peasant’s 
hands. ‘“ Pauvre, petite mignonne, 
pauvre, pauvre France,”’ he said. 
Over a crackling fire of twigs 
on the great Norman open hearth 
an omelette was soon ready. The 
old man brought from the stable 
a jar of Calvados, poured some 
over it, and under the lamp 
swinging from the centre beam 
we sat down at nearly ten o’clock 
to our first food since dinner on 
Saturday. The strong cider and 
stronger omelette, taken on an 
x 
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empty stomach, had had their 
effect, and it was through a drowsy 
doze that I heard as though far 
off the old man repeat again and 
again, “‘Oui ma pauvre Berthe, 
notre pauvre France est perdue, 
notre pauvre, pauvre France . . .” 

The sun streaming through the 
open door woke us next morning. 
On the wall was a crimson velvet 
banner bearing in tarnished gold 
letters the inscription ‘“ Henri 
Baudouin Comice Agricole Folle- 
ville 1872°’—a recompense won by 
the pére Baudouin’s father during 
the infancy of the Third Republic. 

In the orchard the three children 
of the previous night were patting 
our dog. “Is it a calf?” asked 
the little girl wonderingly. She 
had kept on her Sunday dress and 
sash in our honour. 

With the pére Baudouin I set 
off on my wife’s bicycle for the 
local market town of Thiberville 
some seven miles away to buy 
clothes and food. The little bourg 
was full of refugees and soldiers 
camping under the elms. On the 
square the marxet was taking 
place as usual, countrywomen with 
baskets and cheapjack hucksters 
jostling one another for room. 
From the draper’s wireless the 
communiqué, more incomprehen- 
sible than ever, said, ‘‘ Our line 
south of the Somme is being 
firmly held. Local break-throughs 
by the enemy are being rapidly 
dealt with by our troops.” A 
corporal in the middle of the 
square was making a great din 
with a ‘Klaxon’ motor-hooter : 
** Au rapport, au rapport, tout le 
monde au quartier,”’ he bawled. 
Edging my way through the crowd 
I banged him on the back; for in 
all that welter of soldiery, that 
retreating rabble of six million 
armed men and deserters, I had 
managed to run up against Jean 
Rose, whose mother and nephews 
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I had taken across the Seine to 


safety the day before. He fell on 
my neck and embraced me for 
joy at my good news. He had 
come with his company from near 
Metz, and had no idea where he 
was going or why they had moved, 
In the evening we could see a 
pall of black smoke far to the 
south-west. There was a rumble 
of heavy bombing from the direc- 
tion of the aerodrome at Bernay ; 
later still we could hear the sound 
of gun-fire from the north-east. 
Although almost certain that 
the Seine would be defended, the 
disorganised rabble of the previous 
day had made me very doubtful 
of the communiqué; so about 
eight o’clock I went to search 
for news. Most of the little farms 
were empty and abandoned. At 
one a dog lay dead outside its 
kennel, where it had been shot at 
the end of its chain. At another 
an old man and woman were try- 
ing to load furniture on a huge 
two-horse farm waggon. Along 
the road a young farm boy wearing 
a thick winter overcoat was push- 
ing an old-fashioned perambulator ; 
it had no tyres, the wheels were 
awry, and with one hand he kept 
his bundle of belongings from 
falling off, while with the other 
he tried to keep the machine on 
a straight course. He said his 
master and mistress had gone off 
in the cart with the children. 
He had taken the old perambulator 
from the stable. “Tl bring it 
back,” he said fearfully. He was 
a State orphan, and if his master 
complained to the Director he 
would be punished, he said. 
Using a query with regard to 
my identity card as a pretext, I 
gained entry to the house of the 
Maire of Le Favril. Over two 
glasses of fiery Calvados we became 
quite friendly. ‘‘ You’re right to 
want to listen to the English, my 
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friend; they are not such liars,” 
he said. Then came a long argu- 
ment about the time of the B.B.C. 
Bulletin. I saw that the time was 
9h. 02. He, a true conservative, 
who would have nothing to do 
with this new summer-time, in- 
sisted that it was just 8h. 02. 
By 9.10 I overcame his resistance, 
and he proudly switched on a 
German station, where a _ loud- 
voiced Hun was vaunting the 
conquests of Hitler’s armies. ‘‘ But 
it’s London I want.’ ‘* Well, 
there it is, my friend. In fact 
I listen to it every night myself.” 
I tried to turn the dial of the 
set, but immediately he would 
twist it back to the shrieking 
Nazi, saying, ‘“‘ There, my friend ; 
they are not such liars these 
English.” ‘‘ That’s a Boche,” I 
shouted. ‘It’s London,” he in- 
sisted, and moved the controls 
until the room shook with the 
fanatical thunderings of Stutt- 
gart. Desperately I appealed 
to his wife: “But I’m British, 
madam.” She winked in his 
direction, went through the panto- 
mime of draining an imaginary 
glass of spirits, and bawled, ‘‘ Mais 
c’est un Anglais, Jules.” Jules, 
however, was not to be deceived. 
His beady alcoholic eyes took on 
an expression of deep cunning. 
Twisting one end of his long reddish 
moustache in the best cinema 
tradition of an old-time Inspecteur 
de la Sureté, he nodded in the 
direction of the thundering wire- 
less as though taking it as a 
witness and snarled through the 
din, “‘ Funny sort of Englishman 
that doesn’t understand a word of 
English. J listen to the English 
every night. Show me him, your 
Englishman.” I had already gone. 
Later at supper under the lamp 
the pére Baudouin said, “Ce 
pauvre Jules, voila cinquante ans 
qu'il est toujours aussi béte.”’ 


The door of our bedroom opened 
directly to the farm courtyard. 
After supper we lay listening to 
the sound of the guns. Nearer and 
nearer it came, the almost con- 
tinuous rumble of the field-guns 
blotted out at regular intervals 
by the booming of heavy batteries. 
I lay debating what to do. Since 
Saturday the communiqué had 
been to my certain knowledge 
completely false. The bombard- 
ment stopped at midnight, and 
I must have dozed a bit; for I 
started up on hearing a long 
high-pitched howl from the dog 
in the stables at the foot of the 
courtyard. The orchard was 
hidden in a thick white mist 
through which the trees seemed 
to move as the breeze shifted. 
The dew-soaked grass clung to 
my bare legs. Just as I reached 
the stable the dog howled again ; 
then suddenly from the main 
roads running some five hundred 
yards on each side of the farm I 
heard the sound of rifle-fire. In 
a few minutes the roaring open 
exhausts of motor-cycles and light 
tanks, the rattle of machine- 
guns, and the crack of rifles seemed 
to come from all sides. As the 
din came closer and closer my 
heart sank. Rage and vexation 
stopped my thinking for a minute 
or two. To be caught like this 
through having been stupid enough 
to listen to the absurd com- 
muniqués of the French wireless 
quite paralysed me, and standing 
there half-naked in the mist- 
soaked grass, the floating shapes 
of the apple trees suddenly loom- 
ing up, then gliding away as the 
breeze shifted, I felt almost sick 
at the treachery of it all. Forced 
inaction is at most times difficult 
to face, but to a man unarmed and 
undressed it becomes insupport- 
able. Suddenly I realised that 
we were not actually caught yet. 
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Taking the dog I ran hurriedly 
back to the farm, gave instructions 
to my wife, stepped into my 
clothes, and ten minutes later 
had turned the nose of the car to 
the south. The pére Baudouin 
had refused to abandon his farm, 
the mother, and three children of 
his neighbour. He sobbed bitterly, 
and his tears splashed on the baby 
as he handed her gently into the 
car. ‘‘ May God protect you, my 
little one,” he said; “‘and may 
He bring you safely to a happier 
country than our poor France ” ; 
then stumbled away, sobbing as 
though his poor old heart was 
broken, hiding his face in his 
wrinkled old hands. 

The firing now seemed more 
distant. As we nosed our way 
through the mist along the narrow 
sunken lane we could hear the 
rumble of motor convoys, but as 
the main roads ran south-west 
and south-east from the farm 
the sound became fainter as we 
gradually worked our way to the 
south. The previous day I had 
got a rough idea of the lie of the 
land. But in the thick mist of 
2 a.M. it was difficult to judge our 
direction. The intricate network 
of country roads and farm tracks 
was hopelessly confusing. Once 
we arrived at an open gateway. 
Exploration proved it to be the 
entrance to an abandoned farm, 
doors and stables wide open, 
ghostly in the strange light. There 
was no through way, so my wife 
ran behind the car for two or three 
hundred yards until she found a 
cross-roads. 

At about 4 A.M. we came sud- 
denly on a tarred semi-main road. 
There was no sign of life, and 
with the engine shut off the 
silence was complete. We had 
no idea of our whereabouts, but 
trusting to instinct we turned to 
the right. At every bend our 
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hearts missed a beat or two at 
the possibility of running straight 
into the Huns. There was no 
sign of life until 5 a.m., when at a 
cross-roads we saw thousands of 
soldiers half walking, half running 
along a road at right angles to 
ours. It was the way south, and 
we took it. 

There were men of all arms: 
infantry, artillery, tank corps, 
engineers, aviators. Few had kept 
any equipment. There was no 
order. 

One thing astonished me: the 
absence of barrages of mounted 
Battle Police. Perhaps Weygand 
was going to hold a line farther 
south, and these men were falling 
back to be regrouped there. 

All that day we crawled along, 
protected from air attacks until 
mid-day by a heavy white mist. 
On two occasions I had to unrope 
my wife’s bicycle from the car 
and forage for petrol, successfully, 
but with handfuls of bank-notes. 
By three o’clock we began to draw 
clear of the military. In a village 
of South Normandy we were able 
to buy a loaf and two bottles of 
wine. 

Through the sultry afternoon 
heat we drove on, being turned 
first one way and then another 
by gendarmes and sentries. The 
watchword was, ‘“‘ No more refugees 
in Brittany,” for food was running 
short. From St Malo we were 
turned inland to Rennes, where, 
after twenty minutes’ arguing 
with a Fascist-faced Lieutenant 
de Gendarmerie, and only by 
swearing that we were going. to 
stay in my villa at Carnac, were 
we allowed to go through. As 
the lieutenant turned away to 
deal summarily with the next 
victim, his sergeant, a fat, olive- 
skinned southerner, patted the 
baby to show his disapproval of his 
superior’s manners, and with the 
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rich rumbling accent of Perpignan 
whispered, ‘“‘Té, elle dorrrrt, la 
petite.” It was so strange to 
hear a kind word that the un- 
demonstrative Berthe felt obliged 
to declare, “Ca c’est un brave 
homme.” She was very proud of 
having had the foresight to 
procure what she called ‘une 
carte d’intensité.’ 

At 9 P.M., nineteen hours after 
our departure, we found, if not 
my mythical villa, at least a hotel 
in Carnac. As it was only to 
open Officially the next day we 
had to go supperless to bed. The 
baby whimpered all night through 
from exhaustion and hunger ; for 
my wife had eaten nothing all 
day but some doughy new-baked 
bread. 

At Carnac my wife bought clothes 
for herself and Berthe. Poor old 
woman, she had, it seems, always 
wanted to be a nursemaid, and 
in her new stylish costume she 
spent her time wheeling the baby, 
boasting and pointing out aggres- 
sively enough no doubt to other 
nurses the inferiority of their 
charges. The happiest days of 
her life, she said. 

On the evening of Friday, 14th 
June, a small ghostly company 
sat in the big empty dining-room 
to hear Reynaud’s speech. Origin- 
ally announced for nine o’clock, 
it was put back every quarter of 
an hour, as “Mr Reynaud is 
waiting on news of important 
events before speaking.” The 
misguided citizens seemed to think 
that the Americans would send 
off an army of 10,000,000 next 
day to rush Hitler back to Berlin. 
With a complete lack of amour- 
propre they jubilated and said, 
“Our little lads have suffered 
enough.” Every thirty seconds the 
interval signal—six notes from 
the “ Marseillaise*’°—was boomed 
out by the machine, like a Chinese 
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funeral dirge. With one or two 
exceptions this crowd of middle- 
aged prosperous bourgeois, pro- 
fessional people, and manufacturers 
jabbered themselves into a state 
of security in much the same 
way as a small boy warns his 
temporarily victorious enemy of 
the retribution to be expected on 
the arrival of his big brother ; 
but to some of us these notes 
sounded like the last heart-beats 
of the dying nation. Then at 
11.45 came MReynaud’s speech. 
As far as metropolitan France 
was concerned, we felt it was all 
over bar the snarling and the 
arguments. During the night, 
bombers swooped over the bay 
and smashed at a British convoy 
for over an hour. The French 
seaplanes and heavy A.A. batteries 
remained silent. 

Late the following night the 
thin cracking old voice of Pétain 
announced that in his quality as 
a soldier he had asked the adver- 
sary to propose honourable terms 
for an armistice. ‘“ Frenchmen, 
your honour is intact.’”’ No men- 
tion was made of Reynaud’s 
promise to rule from North Africa. 
Not even a passing reference to 
Britain. Just simply, ‘‘ The honour 
of France is intact.” 

Next morning the glaring con- 
tradiction between Pétain’s speech 
and the communiqué’s cheerful, 
“Our troops are maintaining our 
position on all fronts,” made us 
realise that we had to get out very 
quickly, so to avoid using up 
petrol, S—— and C—— went to 
Nantes in their small car to see 
how things stood at the ports. 

At ten in the morning the school 
children gathered in the hotel 
courtyard to hear a repeat of 
Pétain’s speech. The schoolmaster 
and his wife could not hide their 
emotion, and soon all the children 
were sobbing miserably. It was 
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a terrible thing to witness, this 
death of a nation. 

“Today there will be no school,” 
said the schoolmaster; ‘“‘ return 
to your homes, my little ones.” 
Instinctively one thought of ‘ La 
Derniere Classe’; many of the 
hotel guests had to hide their 
faces and turn away. 

All day until evening I wandered 
around waiting the return of 
my envoys. At 7.30 PM. a 
German station announced that 
their troops had crossed the 
Loire and that a column was 
moving towards the coast along 
the south bank. Luckily the 
women-folk had not heard. I 
began to realise that being a 
general must be wearing work. 
I was very anxious about S—— 
and C. ; 

At 11 p.m. they returned ex- 
hausted, having been obliged by 
the gendarmerie to make many 
detours in order to get back to 
Carnac. The Consul at Nantes 
had said, “‘No hope whatsoever ; 
just stay and be captured like 
me.” They had nosed around the 
docks, where they found a Scots 
coal-boat, the Glendinning, at the 
electricity plant, and the captain 
had promised to take us if we 
arrived in time. On the return 
journey they got in touch with 
British troops guarding the bridge- 
heads of the roads leading to St 
Nazaire. Troops were being em- 
barked off the port, and these 
guards were there to cover the 
operation. They said they had 
no idea where the Germans were : 
perhaps within a few miles, perhaps 
fifty kilometres away. The ships 
would leave as soon as loaded, 
probably on Tuesday morning, 
they thought. 

We decided that the risk of 
being shot at on the roads by 
French or German troops during 
the hours of darkness was too 





great, so agreed to postpone our 
flight until dawn. It was nervy 
work waiting, but in spite of our 
desire to be off, we could not risk 
spoiling our plans by any panic 
retreat. C and I decided that 
if we found ourselves cornered our 
best plan would be to commandeer 
a fishing-boat to take us out to 
the convoy lying off Quiberon. 

During the night the bombers 
roared overhead and attacked this 
convoy for over an hour. 

In the hotel kitchen where I 
went to pay my bill at midnight 
the servants were seated round 
the great table of unwashed dishes, 
weeping and prostrate. 

At 2 a.M., when I knocked up 
my wife, the bombers were roaring 
inland. We roused Berthe, and 
after explaining the position and 
arranging as best we could for her 
material welfare, left her the baby 
for a few minutes. It was a 
terrible business to take the child 
from her arms. She had put on 
her mother’s white lace peasant’s 
cap, “just to be correct,” she 
told my wife. ‘‘ What have I 
done to the Bon Dieu to be killed 
like this ?”’ she said. As we tiptoed 
along the silent, dark corridors 
of the sleeping hotel we could 
hear her old woman’s sobbing 
become fainter and fainter. Her 
one consolation was to have been 
able to take from her little box 
of ‘titres’ her mother’s gold ear- 
rings and present them to the 
wide-eyed solemn baby “to wear 
when you are big.” 

Although we purposely went 
round by the far side of the 
building my footsteps roused the 
dog. I could hear his big St 
Bernard’s paws banging on the 
wash-house doorway, impatient to 
join in this unforeseen excursion, 
and remembered that Easter even- 
ing seven years ago when as a 
long-legged shivering pup newly 
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arrived in a crate from Zweisim- 
men he had watched me solemnly 
for a minute or two, then suddenly 
thrust a woolly, ungainly, awkward 
foot into my hand. I had arranged 
to have him destroyed if S——’s 
father-in-law could not find him 
a new master. In the cold, grey 
dawn, pushing and straining to 
start S——’s car, I think I wept a 
little. Often since, I know I have. 

Our luck held till within three 
kilometres of the St Nazaire 
bridge-heads; there, in spite of 
all our pleading, arguing, and 
threatening, we were turned in- 
land towards Rennes. Doubling 
back on our tracks at each cross- 
roads we found it impossible to 
get near St Nazaire. At eight we 
arrived in Nantes, having given 
up all hope of getting near the 
troop-ships. 

Nantes was a nightmare city 
of boarded-up shops, fleeing pedes- 
trians, and shrieking automobiles. 
Abandoning the car in a side 
street near the port we ran through 
the gates of the electric power 
station, crossed the courtyard at full 
speed, and our hearts pounding, 
rushed round the immense piles 
of coal to where the Glendinning 
was moored. Where our hopes 
had pictured the reassuring form 
of a squat black two thousand 
tonner, there remained only an 
uncoiled hawser lying loosely like 
a dead snake over the grimy 
wharf, one end trailing in the 
dirty oily Loire flowing slowly 
past the deserted quay. 

At the Consulate a notice said, 
“Les bureaux sont fermés pro- 
visoirement.” In a little work- 
man’s café a grimy docker gave 
my wife his breakfast ration of 
two pieces of sugar for the baby. 
“ Give her that on the journey ; it 
is very fortifying,” he said, wrap- 
ping his gift carefully in a half- 
sheet torn from his newspaper. 
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At the American Consulate we 
could not have been better re- 
ceived had we been Roosevelt 
himself. ‘‘I doano where these 
b——-+s are, boys,” he said; ‘‘ but 
jest you get south, then still 
farther south, like hell’s blazes.” 

Two hours, moving a yard or 
two at a time, found us across the 
Loire and through the suburbs 
of Nantes. Later we heard that 
the first German troops arrived 
at noon. 

By 2 P.M. we had reached the 
harbour gates at La Pallice. In 
La Rochelle we met fourteen 
British merchant seamen at the 
empty Consulate. They could 
speak no French, had no money, 
and had been waiting six days to 
be repatriated as D.B.S. after 
being torpedoed. 

We were able to get a piece 
of bread, and with a bottle of 
wine made a meal of sorts. The 
Bordeaux road was closed to all 
but military, but by pretending 
to be on the staff of the Embassy 
on our way from Paris to rejoin 
our posts we worked our way 
through barrage after barrage, 
always employing the same yarn, 
and were even saluted, surlily 
perhaps, but still saluted, by a 
Capitaine de Gendarmerie. Luckily 
nobody asked us the name of the 
Ambassador, for none of us knew. 

With great difficulty we passed 
long columns of bright new light 
tanks roaring and racketing south. 
Some were manned by soldiers 
and others by civilians. It was 
strange to see the dark Latin 
faces of the béret-coiffed little 
children popping  inquisitively 
through the open turrets. 

Bordeaux was pandemonium. 
The army of refugees, deserting 
soldiers, and the officials who 
had followed the Government, had 
already made a clean sweep of 
all the food in town. While my 
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wife, for the baby’s sake, was 
trying one restaurant after another, 
I carried the hungry exhausted 
child through the streets in the 
rain. We had no overcoats or 
hats, and in our soaking condition 
looked every inch refugees. 

By eleven we realised that we 
were out of luck, and camped in 
the car near the Monument. It 
would have been safer to go into 
the country, but the petrol tanks 
were nearly empty. During the 
night there was an alarm but 
no bombs. Each time I dropped 
off to sleep my arm slipped on to 
the electric hooter button. Blaring 
out like that in the glistening rainy 
darkness it seemed incredibly loud. 

A bright sun in a cloudless 
southern sky had dried and cheered 
us by 6a.mM. C and I shaved 
at a street fountain. An hour’s 
purposeful waiting secured a piece 
of bread and a cup of coffee per 
person at a small café, and while 
we men took our places in the 
queue at the Consulate the women 
set out in opposite directions to 
forage for food. My soldier ac- 
quaintance had warned us to take 
three days’ rations. An inch at a 
time we moved towards the door 
of the Consulate. Nobody knew 
where the Germans were. At 
eleven we reached our goal, and 
after being solemnly warned of 
the risk we emerged with the 
precious authorisation to take the 
special train at noon from the 
Gare St Louis for Le Verdon, 
“without any guarantee that sea 
transport will be available.” We 
weighed the possibility of getting 
petrol to cross the Pyrenees, but 
finally decided that the sea offered 
the better chance of getting clear. 

By order of the military authori- 
ties the car was left in the station 
courtyard. A Belgian woman 
with a chauffeur wanted to buy 
a car, but said mine was too dirty. 





I had managed to buy a clean 
khaki shirt, and in the train a 
French captain asked me twice, 
“Are you the Major?” As the 
British Army had shown no great 
eagerness to have me even as a 
private, I wished they could have 
heard and realised how wrong- 
headed they had been. For two 
hours our train remained at the 
platform. Planes roared over the 
glass roof of the station, people 
rushed about, bells rang, and 
nobody seemed to know what was 
happening. The women-folk had 
garnered with the greatest diffi- 
culty the most unlikely collection 
of eatables in an old cardboard 
box precariously held together 
with knotted ends of string. One 
loaf, a pot of honey, tinned pine- 
apples, a two kilo tin of pork, two 
bottles of St Galmier, and six 
celluloid tooth-glasses. 

The 100 kilometres to Le Verdon 
took just under five hours. By 
seven-thirty that evening we found 
ourselves seated on our baggage in 
true refugee fashion on the windy 
sand-blown mole. Out in the 
roads a magnificent three-funnelled 
liner lay at anchor. Visions of 
marble ballrooms, white-coated 
stewards, and ten-course meals 
floated before us. A wit wondered 
if he would be allowed in to dinner 
without tails; but it was not to 
be. Our ship had not yet arrived. 
At nine o’clock it was announced 
that embarkation would not take 
place before dawn. We had aslice 
of bread each ; then C—— and I 
found an abandoned W.D. Vaux- 
hall, and installing our wives and 
the baby, pushed it as far away 
from the mole as possible in case 
of raids. 

In our camp on the mole, where 
we were mounting guard over the 
food and baggage, C and I 
were aroused at midnight by a ter- 
rific bombardment. Tracer bullets 
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and bursting shells were every- 
where. One huge burst got a 
vessel right amidship. It exploded 
like a badly faked ‘disaster at 
sea’ in a 1912 film. It would 
not have surprised me to have 
seen Pearl White swim briskly 
ashore, damp but unperturbed, 
and ready for more next week. 

Four a.m. found us lugging our 
gear and the food-box along the 
mole to the lighter. A cordon of 
troops with machine-guns had 
been thrown round the port to 
protect the operation if the need 
arose. They were Poles. 

We breakfasted on acid drops, as 
it was impossible to undo our food 
in the crush. By 7 A.M. we were 
on the deck of a Dutch cargo-boat 
of some 8000 tons. A Royal Navy 
lieutenant carried the baby over 
the rail, and with a dangerously 
sweet smile ejected a whining 
young Dutch Jew from a cabin, 
saying sternly to my wife, ‘‘ That’s 
yours; don’t dare give it up to 
that thing or Ill write to the 
‘ Times.’ ”” 

The Navy departed in a pin- 
nace, and for half an hour nothing 
happened, until a group of sly- 
eyed Dutch officers went around 
the decks saying, “ All Britishers 
off this boat, please.”” One told 
me blandly, ‘‘ Stay on if you like, 
but you'll arrive in the West 
Indies.” 

More or less forcibly trans- 
shipped, 9 a.M. found us swelter- 
ing under a torrid sun on the 
unprotected steel deck of the 
There was no _ shade, 


no water to be had. 

At noon we were still there, 
but we were intrigued by the 
manceuvres of a British Airways 
man. A refugee from Marseilles, 
he used his ‘uniform %to take 
charge of the party and the cap- 
tain of the lighter. Most people 
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thought he was a naval officer. 
Some of the details I learnt later, 
but briefly, he seems to have been 
able by signalling the shore to 
have news of our plight wirelessed 
to the cruiser. 

Suddenly, about one o’clock, 
two officers carrying revolvers, 
followed by twenty Marines with 
muskets and fixed bayonets, roared 
alongside in a pinnace, boarded 
the Dutchman and, running along 
the decks at the double, rounded 
up the officers and crew in a brief, 
brilliantly conducted bit of blood- 
less warfare in less time than it 
takes to tell. One suddenly realised 
the meaning of the letters R.N. 

Half an hour later we were 
nosing our way towards the Bay 
of Biscay through the mines laid 
by the Huns overnight, eight 
hundred people on a boat with two 
lifeboats, seventy lifebelts, no de- 
magnetising gear, no convoy, and 
practically no food. 

In the evening all the food on 
board was pooled to provide 
nourishment for the _ children. 
Many of the Dutch passengers, 
rich-looking Amsterdam diamond 
Jews mostly (the captain had 
intended to make for Galway, 
there to take on stores before 
making a bolt for Curagoa), con- 
cealed their best food, turning in 
only the more bulky articles. 

The evening seemed intermin- 
able. Many of us were far from 
having found our sea legs. 

The cold during the night had 
been intense, but luckily there had 
been no rain. 

At the end of each outward leg 
of our zigzag course we could see 
a big cargo boat proceeding on 
the same course as ourselves, but 
some five miles farther out to sea. 
At 5 P.M. it was torpedoed, and 
our course was suddenly altered to 
a long tack shorewards. Later we 
met the survivors in Falmouth. 

x2 
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Another bitterly cold night 
passed slowly. There was much 
ringing of engine-room telegraphs 
and sudden rolls as we swung 
round on brusquer tacks than the 
usual regular zigzags. 

About 11 a.m. a misty drizzle 
suddenly lifted to reveal the 
entrance to Falmouth Harbour. 
All afternoon we stood or squatted 
on the deck of a small lighter, 
soaked by the heavy thundery 
rain. Nobody was in charge, no 
officials could be found, and the 
day dragged wearily on. At 7 P.M. 
we were herded into motor-buses 
and taken to an empty cinema, 
when, after a summary medical 
examination, we were allocated our 
stalls in the sinister, draughty, 
ill-lit auditorium. The groaning, 
coughing, moaning multitude, with 
faces showing purple and green 
from the ‘ atmospheric ’ roof light- 
ing, gave to the hours when 
vitality is at its lowest an impres- 
sion of a desolate, hopeless misery 
and despair. It was like a scene 
from a Russian novel. One had 
an almost irresistible urge to 
address one’s neighbour hollowly 
as ‘‘ Little Brother.” 

The dull gleam of the helmeted 
sentries’ bayonets, while perhaps 
calculated to strike terror into the 
heart of any advance agent fifth 
columnist, certainly served to 
arouse some ex-service men to 
stage a minor but noisy revolt. 
In this atmosphere of hunger, 
draughts, arguments, sopping wet 
clothes and misery, time moved 
slowly. The rumour went round 
that we were to be kept there 
until the immigration authorities 
returned to work on Monday 
morning. Finally, a local official 
delivered an impassioned if illiterate 
oration. We woz all in this war 
together, it appeared, and we woz 
all sufferin’ in the same way, and 
we must pull together with all 
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our might to show them that 
England was a country wot could 
all get together, rich and poor, 
men, women and children, and 
show them all. Violent catcalls 
and ironic cheers urged him to 
further efforts. Being near the 
front of the hall I managed to 
catch his ear with a ‘“ When are 
we going to get out?” Coming 
from a scruffy, soaking tramp to 
a comfortably attired prosperous- 
looking draper, such a subversive, 
unpatriotic utterance was not to 
be tolerated, and immediately 
drew a stuttering apoplectic “ Lord 
Rothschild sat in that same chair 
for two ’ole days without a mur- 
mur, sir, without a murmur. Wot 
do you think of that, eh? Tell 
me that, eh?” 

Quite amiably I told. him. 
** Bloody fool,” I said; and in 
the thunderous applause of my 
fellow prisoners, experienced for a 
few brief seconds the heady thrill 
of swaying the emotions of a great 
multitude with this, my greatest 
and only triumph in public oratory. 

It must have been nearly 8 a.m. 
when I went up to the balcony 
(Is. 3d.) to persuade M to 
head a deputation of protest to 
the local Police Headquarters. 
After much argument a young but 
terribly efficient corporal had us 
marched off under armed guard. 
M. » dressed in sea-boots, a 
baggy, ready-made French suit, 
and beret, agreed amiably to the 
corporal’s order that the move- 
ment should be carried out in 
step, so, through the bright morn- 
ing streets of Falmouth, past 
shops full of Sunday newspapers, 
past Dutch officers, French sailors, 
and gaping natives, we solemnly 
marched as though to our doom, 
M——, with bent head, hands 
clasped behind his back and tragic 
hunted stare, gradually lengthening 
and slowing down his stride into 
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a scaffold march, to throw our 
embarrassed guards out of step. 

Near the Police Headquarters 
we met a woman, a fellow pas- 
senger. She was doing her shop- 
ping. “ How did you manage to 
get free ?”’ we asked. ‘“‘ Oh, well, 
you see my case is quite different ; 
my husband is a retired Indian 
civil man,” she replied innocently. 
Sweet are the uses of democracy, 
if you know how to use them. 

During the forenoon some of 
us got a cup of tea. The cinema 
charwoman had seen my wife 
with the young baby, and entirely 
on her own, with no thought of 
reward, arrived at eleven o’clock 
with a well-cooked steak and a 
bottle of milk. She had knocked 
up @ butcher to get it, and he had 
cooked it himself in his back shop 
as his contribution. The manager, 
a bachelor, brought a twopenny 
bar of chocolate for the baby. 

Our protest must have set 
wheels turning; for in the early 
afternoon we were transferred in 
motor-buses to what appeared to 
be an Amusement Park above the 
town. At ten o’clock we got in 
touch with a helpful Home Guard, 
who offered to put us up at his 
house if we could get out. His 
kindness is something never to be 
forgotten. As soon as darkness 
was complete we presented our 
papers, and innocently trailing 
our undeclared luggage, brazenly 
walked past the Customs checker 
with his electric-torch at the exit, 
to find ourselves at last free men 


_ in a free country. 


The mile and a half to our new 
friend’s house seemed very long, 
but half dragging, half carrying 
our cases, we arrived just in time 








to hear the midnight news with the 
conditions of the French armistice. 
Although not French we were 
horrified at such humiliation. My 
wife wept a little. What a terrible 
thing for real Frenchmen and 
women to hear. 

A thirteen-hour train journey 
brought us to London at 11 a.m. 
on Tuesday, 25th June. At 
Waterloo a most charming and 
exquisitely dressed lady flashed 
us a magnificently artificial smile 
of welcome, laid a gingerly pro- 
tective finger on my _ shoulder, 
and with a bored “Ah, you’re 
refugees, pooah deaahs ; just wait 
ovah theah,” turned absently to 
continue her conversation with 
one Alec, a social equal apparently, 
we judged from her different tone. 
One felt that the correct procedure 
would have been to drop a curtsy, 
or with work-gnarled fingers shyly 
drag off a toil-stained cap to 
pull one’s forelock respectfully. 
We took a taxi to the Euston 
Hotel. 

After overcoming the scruples 
of the receptionist, there were 
baths, lunches, new clothes, dinner ; 
then the murky, smelly cavern of 
Euston Station, with the booming 
loud-speaker’s fine Scots accent : 
“The nine forrty-five trrain for 
Crewe, Carlisle, and the Norrth 
will leave from Platform 15.” 

How often I had left the train 
here at 7.30 a.M. en route for 
Rouen to hear the same voice 
urging me to return home by the 
morning express. It would be a 
long time before that happened 
again. ‘‘ Beattock, for Moffat 
and the Norrth.” That magic 
North. We are overjoyed. 

And yet... 
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THE SANTA ANNA. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


THE single screw steamship Santa 
Anna was the solitary unit of the 
navy of the native Republic of 
Baracue in the Caribbean Sea. She 
was correctly described in the 
newspaper advertisement which 
attracted the attention of the 
Jamaican buying agent of the 
Republic at a time when, with the 
exception of one man, the Republic 
was practically uncivilised. Built 
in 1882; about 1500 tons dead- 
weight on 15-feet draught; with 
a speed of ten knots and boilers 
in satisfactory condition ; she was 
a good cargo carrier. The Nor- 
wegian owners were honest, and, 
except that they had no further 
use for her services, disinterested. 
It was not up to them to explain 
that she was hardly suitable for 
conversion into a ship of war. 

The term disinterested could 
not be applied to the American 
armament firm which supplied 
her guns. She had four of those: 
two mounted on the poop and two 


The bloom of evening had fallen 
purple and red over the island as 
the company’s R.M.S. Minot swept 
slowly to her anchorage in the 
roadstead of Sargasso, the capital 
city of Baracue. Captain Parr- 
Parsons was one of the company’s 
senior commanders ; he lived up 
to its high traditions and strove 
to maintain the customs which 
existed when, in its earlier days, 
the company was run by a Board 
of Directors consisting of retired 
admirals, and on State occasions 
every deck officer wore a sword. 
Captain Parr-Parsons was dis- 


on the forecastle-head ; and they 
were six-pounders of ancient vin- 
tage, among the first of the 
breech - loaders in fact. The 
directors of the firm had given a 
representative of the Republic a 
guarantee, accompanied by a five- 
hundred-dollar bill, that they would 
hit a target a yard square at a 
range of five miles. They also 
supplied a gunner ; picked up in a 
dock-side tavern, but not a wastrel. 

Her first captain after she 
entered the service of the republic 
was a half-caste without a certifi- 
cate, and he nearly wrecked her in 
a collision on one of the few 
occasions on which she went to 
sea. Her next captain was supplied 
by the company—the company— 
which at that time had almost a 
monopoly of the trade round the 
islands which fringe the Caribbean, 
and was determined to keep it. 
The company was entirely honest, 
but, as will be seen, not entirely 
disinterested. 


tinguished in all he did, and, clad 
in immaculate tropical white, he 
contrived to preserve his dignity 
even though the foredeck just 
beneath him was crowded with 
yelling deck passengers squatting 
on boxes and bags, to the handles 
and lashings of which were moored 
hens, ducks, and geese. Those 
passengers had been on board for 
twenty-four hours, and although, 
like pigs and poultry, they helped 
to swell the profits of the com- 
pany’s inter-island steamers, Cap- 
tain Parr-Parsons longed to get 
rid of such canaille. They were 
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entirely incongruous on board a 
vessel which housed millionaires 
in the first-class accommodation 


a little farther aft. He had not 
suffered the indignity of calling at 
Sargasso for two years, and he 
hoped he never would again; he 
was only there because one of the 
inter-island steamers had broken 
_ down. 

In the gathering darkness the 
purple of the far hills had melted 
into the dark-green vegetation 
that clothed the lower ones; 
more and more lights twinkled 
from the scattered villages on the 
beach ; the Minot was close enough 
to the shore to anchor. For a 
moment or so she glided on with 
engines stopped, then trembled 
as she came to a halt with the 
anchor crashing down into the 
coral of the sea-bed and her 
propellers reversed. The chief 
officer reported that she was 
brought up. 

“Ring off the engines, Mr 
Druce,” Captain Parr-Parsons, who 
seemed to give an air of dignity 
even to the act of twirling his 
binoculars, said to the third officer. 
‘* Pray give my compliments to the 
chief engineer and inform him 
that I shall sail at midnight.” 

Mr Druce—a very well set up, 
good-looking, care-free youngster 
of four-and-twenty—rang off the 
engines, then proceeded to the 
chief engineer’s cabin to deliver 
his message. He returned to the 
bridge to write up the scrap log, 
and as he mounted the ladder he 
saw a white-painted boat, with a 
white man in it, pushing through 
the cluster of native boats which 
had come to take away the deck 
passengers. He did not think 
there was a white man in Sargasso, 
or in the whole of Baracue for 
that matter; but an official of the 
company hailed the captain in a 
loud and confident voice as his 
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boat made for the accommodation 
ladder. The fourth officer would 
be on duty at the head of it, so 
Mr Druce, deciding there would 
be time for one of the Minot’s 
famous rum swizzles before he 
dressed for dinner, made for the 
cabin of his particular friend, the 
second officer. A steward had 
produced the cocktails, and cigar- 
ettes were well alight when a 
quartermaster knocked at the open 
door. Some of the Minot’s crew 
subconsciously aped the captain’s 
dignity of manner, and this par- 
ticular quartermaster was one of 
them. He had the demeanour of 
a toast-master. One could imagine 
him praying the gentleman for 
silence. 

“Mr Druce, the captain pre- 
sents his compliments and requests 
your presence in his cabin—at 
once,”’ he said. 

** What the hell have I done, or 
undone, now ?”’ Mr Druce groaned. 

“Better go and see, pronto,” 
the second officer suggested. ‘“‘ Old 
Pa will probably bite your head 
off, so you’d better finish your 
drink first.” 

Mr Druce knocked at the cap- 
tain’s door and was graciously 
summoned into the cabin. Besides 
the captain he found the company’s 
official and five negroes. One, tall 
and distinguished-looking, wore a 
frock-coat, striped trousers, and 
patent leather shoes. He held 
a silk hat. The others were 
gorgeously dressed in long blue 
coats with gold epaulettes, but 
were barefooted, with the excep- 
tion of one who wore carpet 
slippers. 

**Come in, Mr Druce,” Captain 
Parr-Parsons said. “‘ Mr Edwards 
of the company; you may have 
met at St Thomas. This is 
President — er— Dexter of the 
Republic of Baracue.”’ 


Mr Druce bowed; the negro 
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in the frock-coat bowed more 
deeply and clicked his heels 
together. 

** And these are—er—generals of 
the Republican army,”’ the captain 
went on. 

Again Mr Druce bowed, and the 
generals saluted, though the effect 
of the clicking of heels was some- 
what marred by carpet slippers 
and bare feet. 

** These — er — gentlemen have 
come on board to offer you a high 
position in the navy of the Baracue 
Republic,” Captain Parr-Parsons 
continued ; ‘‘ command of its only 
vessel, in fact. By arrangement 
with Mr Edwards the company is 
graciously prepared to grant you 
a year’s leave, with the probability 
of an extension should you so 
desire. The salary is, I understand, 
seventy-five pounds per mensem. 
Is that correct, Mr President ? ” 

** Quite correct, sir,” the Presi- 
dent confirmed in a deep, cultured 
voice and with a dignity that 
matched the captain’s own. 

“And although the—er—Santa 
Anna is the only unit of the fleet 
at present, I understand it is 
likely to be extended before long,” 
the captain said. 

“That is right, sir,” the Presi- 
dent replied. “The officer who 
takes up this appointment might 
well become an admiral within a 
year.” 

** Well, Mr Druce ? ”’ the captain 
queried. 

The third officer looked at the 
occupants of the room in bewilder- 
ment; then, recovering, he did 
some rapid thinking. Buoyant, 
full of high spirits, and always a 
seeker after adventure, the routine 
of mail-boat life had been palling 
on him of late. Besides, seventy- 
five pounds a month, even if only 
for a year! Seventy-five pounds 
amonth... 

“Yes, sir; I'll take it,’’ he said. 












“Thank you, sir; and welcome 
to the service of the Republic of 
Baracue,” President Dexter said 
courteously. 

Again he bowed, and the generals 
saluted and clicked heels. 

“You will excuse us if we go 
away now, the President said to 
Captain Parr-Parsons. ‘“ Captain 
Druce, Mr Edwards will take you 
ashore and look after you for the 
present.” 

Once more he bowed. The five 
negroes did a passable about turn 
and filed out of the cabin, leaving 
‘Captain’ Druce slightly more 
bewildered. 

“ IT congratulate you, Mr Druce,” 
Captain Parr-Parsons said with 
ill-concealed sarcasm. ‘‘ To have 
secured such a position in a navy, 
a fighting navy, at your age, is a 
great distinction, especially as you 
are to receive a salary almost equal 
to mine after my twenty-five years 
in command. That is, of course, if 
you get it.” 

“He'll get it all right,” Mr 
Edwards said. ‘The company is 
guaranteeing it.” 

Captain Parr-Parsons’ eyebrows 
rose in astonishment. 

“The company is guaranteeing 
it !”’ he echoed. 

His demeanour altered com- 
pletely. He appeared to have 
undergone a change of heart as 
sudden and as complete as Saul’s 
on the road to Damascus. Surely 
Mr Druce must be an officer with 
considerable influence at the head- 
quarters of the, to him, sacred 
company. He was not to know 
that Mr Druce had been offered 
the appointment simply because 
he happened to be third officer of 
the first of the company’s steamers 
to call at Sargasso since Mr 
Edwards completed the negotia- 
tions. 

“How long has Baracue had a 
navy ?”’ he asked. 
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“Round about a year,” Mr 
Edwards answered. “‘ They bought 
a steamer from the Norwegians 
and rechristened her the Santa 
Anna. Didn’t you hear about her 
collision with a German passenger 
liner 2? She did a lot of damage, 
and her captain committed suicide 
because he was scared that the 
Republican Government would 
torture him.” 

*“* Torture 
ejaculated. 

“* Oh, he was a half-caste without 
a certificate,’ Mr Edwards said 
with a smile. ‘‘ You will be quite 
safe; President Dexter will see to 
that.” 

Mr Edwards being also the 
British Consul—the first in Baracue 
for many years—was in a position 
to sign Mr Druce off the articles, 
and this was done. 


him!” Mr Druce 
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“* Shall we dine ?”’ Captain Parr- 
Parsons asked. 

After dinner Mr Druce went to 
his cabin to pack his kit, with his 
friend the second officer to assist 
or, occasionally, to hamper. 

**How does it feel to be an 
admiral ? ’’ the second officer asked. 

“Don’t be an ass, Harold; 
chuck over those navigation 
books,” Mr Druce retorted. 

** All the same, when another 
commander is wanted I’m all for 
it,’ the second officer said. ‘*‘ You 
remember that, and give me the 
wire when the job crops up. I’m 
serious.” 

**T will,” said.Mr Druce. 

Two hours later he sat in Mr 
Edwards’ boat watching, with 
mingled feelings, the Minot steam- 
ing out into the darkness of the 
Caribbean Sea. 


II. 


In a spacious bedroom, under a 


mosquito curtain for the first 
time, Druce found it difficult to 
sleep, though he had been yawning 
whole-heartedly when he said good- 
night to his host. In tree and 
grass cicadas were chirruping, and 
in hidden reeds frogs were croaking 
in a very ecstasy of abandonment. 
They seemed to emphasise the 
strangeness of this new life into 
which he had plunged so suddenly, 
and to bring a sleep-destroying 
thoughtfulness he never knew 
before. His conversation with 
Mr Edwards had revealed that he 
had come to a land of precarious 
personal values, and that, more- 
over, his appointment was likely 
to be very unpopular. Since the 
natives had revolted a quarter of 
a century before, and driven tht, 
whites off the island, no white 
man had been allowed to hold 
a high government appointment. 
Though the island was fertile 


beyond imagination, and only re- 
quired development, no white man 
was allowed to take up land; and 
no white man was allowed to run 
a business. There was an alter- 
native, apparently—marriage to 
a black woman. In spite of their 
prejudice against Europeans many 
of the wealthier natives wished 
the next generation to have fairer 
skins. Druce was having none 
of that, no matter what privileges 
it might bring. Fire-flies threaded 
the dusk of the unlit room as he 
lay thinking, but at last he closed 
his eyes resolutely. The myriad 
voices of the night became muffled 
and drowsy, and he slept. 

He woke with the dawn and 
went out on to a broad verandah. 
There had been a heavy shower of 
rain and the grass was glistening. 
Drops trembled on the leaves of 
the trees in the compound, and 
scattered with each breath of 
wind. The smells of the washed 
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earth mounted on the air. The 
light grew and the semi-landlocked 
bay was revealed. It was a soft 
morning with a promise of heat, 
and the water shimmered like satin 
towards small islands which hung 
in the offing between the pearly 
greys of sky and ocean. Druce 
heard the rattle of light chain. An 
island schooner, her sails already 
set and flapping to a momentary 
puff of wind, was getting under 
weigh. Then he got a delicious 
thrill. Within swinging distance 
of the beach there lay at anchor 
the only vessel that could possibly 
be taken for a ship of war—his 
first command. 

As seen from the verandah she 
had a smart appearance, and he 
swelled with pride. She had been 
freshly painted—the hull white, 
the funnel yellow. He longed to 
get off to her. He would certainly 
live on board and have a smart 
gig, with the ensign of Baracue 
floating from the stern, and stal- 


wart, uniformed negro seamen to 


pull him to and fro. A servant 
came to him with morning tea, 
toast and mangoes, and informed 
him that his host was still asleep 
and that breakfast was at nine. 
He decided to pay a pre-breakfast 
call on his ship. He dressed and 
slipped out of the house. He got 
his feet soaked as he trudged 
through the grass, but passed on 
unheeding, making for the water 
which, by its light-green colour, 
suggested coral bottom. A stretch 
of clean white sand, composed of 
coral particles as fine as table 
salt and edged by palms, gave 
shelter to innumerable pink crabs, 
which burrowed out of sight as he 
walked over them. He got to 
the water’s edge, right abreast of 
his ship. 

** Santa Anna, ahoy !”’ he hailed. 

There was no response. He 
hailed again, and some incurious 
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negro faces peered over the rail. 
About two hundred yards along 
the beach was the small pier at 
which Mr Edwards’ boat lay. It 
was a five-oared boat, but light 
to handle; he could easily scull 
it out to his ship. He hurried 
along the beach, got into the boat, 
let go the painter, and pushed off. 
When half-way across he turned 
and looked ahead. The Santa 
Anna did not look quite so smart 
now. There were rusty streaks 
up and down the funnel and 
along the edges of the riveted 
hull plating. He rowed on and 
ran the boat alongside an accom- 
modation ladder, which was over 
amidships and led up to the lower 
bridge. 

He secured the boat, and as he 
stepped on to the lower platform 
of the ladder got a shock that 
nearly toppled him backwards into 
the water. Freshly painted the 
hull certainly was, but the paint 
had been slapped on over flakes 
of rust. Looking into the clear 
water he could see down as far 
as the turn of the bilge. The 
bottom was foul with barnacles 
and trailing weeds a foot long. 
He climbed the ladder and reached 
the deck. A huge bare-footed 
negro wearing a frock-coat and a 
silk hat came along. He was 
wearing his white uniform suit, 
with gold braid on the shoulder 
straps, and the negro evidently 
recognised an officer. 

“Good mawnin’, sah. I am de 
bo’s’n ob dis ship,” he said. 

“Are you? I am the new 
captain,” Mr Druce answered. 

The boatswain stepped back a 
pace and saluted with such violence 
that he tipped the silk hat on to 
the back of his head. 

“Are there any officers on 


board ?”? Druce asked. 


“No, sah; de chief engineer 
an’ de gunnery lootenant dey sleep 
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asho’, sah. Dey comes back ’bout 
noon.” 

Druce looked down on the fore- 
deck, where several negroes were 
squatting. The deck was clean 
enough, but the bulwarks, the 
winches, and the lower masts were 
red with rust. He shuddered and 
wondered what the guns would 
be like; he could see two of 
them, clad in canvas covers, on 
the small raised forecastle-head, 
and, looking aft, saw two more on 
the poop. 

“Where is my cabin?” 
demanded. 

“On de top bridge, sah ; come 
dis way, sah,” the boatswain 
said. 

He led the way to the bridge, 
turned the handle of the door of 
the combined cabin and chart- 
room, and threw the door open. 
A hen and twelve chicks emerged 
from the interior of the cabin, 
hopped on to the doorstep, and 
spread over the bridge. Captain 


he 


Druce staggered back, leant against 
the rail, and was ready to weep. 
It was the final stroke to a 
gradual process of disillusionment, 
which had begun when he saw 
the rust showing through the 


fresh paint on the funnel. Had 
Captain Parr-Parsons appeared at 
that moment his former third 
officer would have shrivelled up 
and crawled away to hide his 
shame in a coal bunker. He would 
have had difficulty in even facing 
up to Harold. He could not bear 
to look into the cabin that was to 
be his future home for at least a 
year. 

“Tm going ashore at once, 
bo’s’n,” he said abruptly. 

** All right, sah,” the boatswain 
answered. “Away boat!” he 
ordered with a stentorian roar. 

Half a dozen men loafed along 
to where a dilapidated-looking gig 
hung in davits. The boatswain 
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bawled at them to get moving 
smartly, and they did. 

“T’ve got Mr Edwards’ boat at 
the gangway, bo’s’n,” Captain 
Druce protested. 

“Dat’s all right, sah,” the 
boatswain said. “Ill send Mistah 
Edwards’ boat asho’ an’ tie it up 
to de pier. Yo’ go asho’ in style.” 

In style! Which was the 
dirtiest, the boat or the men who 
rowed it, the captain found it hard 
to decide. As he walked towards 
the gangway he noticed further 
signs of neglect and disrepair. 
There were holes in the canvas 
awnings; every rope in sight was 
frayed. He got down into the 
boat, and was promptly impressed 
by the magnificent physique of 
the rowers. As they pulled towards 
the beach they seemed to lift the 
boat half-way out of the water 
with every _ stroke. Splendid 
material, he reflected; he might 
build up a good show yet. The 
thought was a fleeting one; the 
general squalor that afflicted the 
Santa Anna brooded heavily over 
his soul. As he landed, Mr 
Edwards’ boat was being brought 
alongside the pier. There seemed 
to be little wrong with the boat- 
swain in spite of his strange 
attire. Druce walked to the house, 
and found his host sitting down to 
a breakfast of grilled flying-fish. 

“T have been off to the Santa 
Anna,” he said dully. 

“And what did you think of 
her?” 

Captain Druce turned a woe- 
begone face to his host; his 
misery was all too apparent. 

“Think of her...oh, my 
God!” he blurted out. 

“Well, old boy, it’s up to you 
to put her right,” Mr Edwards 
declared kindly. ‘“‘ What the hell 
do you think the Republic of 
Baracue is paying you seventy- 
five pounds a month for?” 





Captain Druce had heard it 
said in Jamaica that you could 
always tell a nigger from Baracue 
by his silk hat, and he was not 
surprised when the first callers, 
who arrived just after breakfast, 
were dressed in the same fashion 
as the boatswain, and were also 
bare-footed. They had a fair 
degree of culture, but were simple 
folk and not trained in the art of 
concealing their emotions. Even 
while they were glad to have 
Druce among them, they resented 
his presence ; they knew that, to 
a peculiar extent, their safety 
depended, or might depend, on 
their navy, yet the prejudices and 
traditions of twenty-five years 
die hard. One of them, indeed, 
hinted at those traditions as if to 
impress on Druce their sturdy 
independence of the white man, 
while the others shuffled uneasily. 
They departed with many expres- 
sions of their fervent regards. 
“Three of those fellows are 
duds; the other two are to be 
trusted, more or less,’ said Mr 
Edwards, who seemed to have 
obtained a comprehensive grasp 
of the social and political life of 
Sargasso. “The truth is that 
Baracue has produced one re- 
markable man—the present Presi- 
dent—and a host of obscure, 
feather-nesting scoundrels. Dexter 
was born and bred in Sargasso, 
but was away for over twenty 
years. He returned a year ago 
with a university education ac- 
quired in the States, and within 
three months was President. He 
came in the nick of time, for the 
whole town was shivering with 
apprehension. Revolt threatened 
in the interior, and civil war on 
the east coast. The ruling classes 
don’t like him because he has 
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cleaned up every department but 
yours—and he’ll probably tackle 
that next ; but they’re so damned 
scared of the wild men of Mortuga 
that they cling to him like limpets.” 
Druce decided to go off to the 
ship and make the acquaintance 
of his white officers. He had 
discussed them also with Mr 
Edwards. The chief engineer came 
from Birmingham, and was known 
throughout the Windward Islands 
as Alcoholic Alick. No one had 
ever seen Alick drunk; on the 
other hand, few of his acquaint- 
ances had seen him, except when 
he was at work, without a glass 
in his hand. The gunnery ‘loo- 
tenant ’—officially the chief gunner 
—was a deserter from the Swedish 
Navy, who had made for the 
United States. With his fair hair 
and blue eyes he was looked on, 
when he arrived in Sargasso, as 
an ideal prospective husband, and 
there were many suitors for his 
hand. He bestowed it with dis- 
crimination, and was now the 
lord of many square miles of fertile 
sugar lands, was waited on by a 
retinue of servants, and was the 
husband of a girl who was beautiful 
—but black. Alick had, so far, not 
succumbed ; his hobby was rum. 
Captain Druce again crossed the 
strip of sand and hailed his ship. 
This time the hail was answered 
at once. Within a few seconds 
men were running down the accom- 
modation ladder, and a much 
cleaner boat was bounding across 
the still water. As soon as he got 
on board he made for his cabin, 
to find that the hen and chickens 
had been expelled and the floor 
scrubbed. A hail came from the 
beach. A fine carriage, drawn by 
a pair of horses, had been driven 
across the sand right to the 
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water’s edge, and two white men 
had got out of it. Druce could 
hardly believe his eyes ; they were 
wearing the full-dress uniform of 
British naval officers, complete 
with cocked hats. The boatswain 
met them at the gangway, and 
evidently told them there was a 
new captain; for they made for 
the bridge, depositing their cocked 
hats somewhere on the way. 

“Good morning, gentlemen ; 
I’ve come to take over command,” 
Captain Druce said. 

‘** Good morning, sir,” said Alick. 

‘“* Mornin’, cap,” said the gunner. 

“Not so much of the cap; I'll 
take ‘sir’ from you in future,” 
Captain Druce snapped. ‘“ Now 
perhaps you'll explain why you 
come off to the ship when the day 
is half over.” 

“Well, sir, there’s damn all to 
do when we do come off,” Alick 
answered apologetically. 

“Damn all to do!” the captain 
retorted. ‘‘ By heavens! if your 


engines and guns are in the same 
condition as the rest of the ship, the 
sooner you find something to do the 
better.” 

“There’s nothing wrong in the 
engine-room, sir,” Alick declared 


stoutly. ‘“Tve only got two 
hobbies in life, and engines is one 
of them.” 

*“My guns vos all right too, I 
guess ... sir,” the gunner said. 
“Come an’ see dem.” 

They went forward on to the 
forecastle-head, and the gunner 
called some men to remove the 
covers of the guns. To Captain 
Druce’s astonishment they were 
in perfect condition. The breech 
of the first one they examined 
opened as smoothly as that of 
a well-oiled shot-gun; the rifling 
was spotless. 

“Very good,” the captain com- 
mented. 

The gunner drew him to one side. 
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“De trouble vos, sir,’ he said 
confidentially, ‘“‘dat de firm vich 
supplied me, an’ de guns, said dey 
vould carry five miles. If ve go 
out for target practice an’ dere is 
a nigger on board vat knows how 
far five miles is . . . vell.”’ 

He pointed to himself and drew 
his thumb across his throat. 

“But President Dexter wouldn’t 
allow that,’’ Druce said. 

“* President Dexter vos all right, 
sir; but he vos a nigger,” said the 
husband of the girl who was black 
but comely. 

The after-guns were in similar 
condition, and Druce, knowing 
little about engines, had to accept 
Alick’s assurance that given oil, 
coal, and water—and there was 
a complete shortage of all those 
commodities—he could be ready 
for sea within twenty-four hours. 
Somewhat to his astonishment 
he found that both Europeans 
were keen to establish efficiency. 
Alick feared that if he did not 
get a chance to work his engines 
soon he might be driven to drink. 
All the gunner wanted was to get 
to sea and have some target 
practice soon—provided there was 
no member of the Government on 
board who knew the difference 
between five miles and two thou- 
sand yards. 

“Hell! ve ain’t mad,” the 
gunner exclaimed. ‘“ Ve haf been 
wantin’ a guy—I mean a naval 
officer—like jou for months. Ve 
haf been scared stiff; ain’t dat 
so, Alick ?” 

“Sure,” said Alick. “It’s a 
hell of a place for getting on a 
fella’s nerves.” 

Outside, on the bridge, the 
boatswain was hovering about as 
if eager for his turn. The captain 
jerked his head towards him in 
mute inquiry. 

‘“* First class, sir,”’ Alick replied. 
**But what can the poor devil 
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do? He’s got no stores, and you 
haven’t much control over men 
when they’ve had no pay for over 
four months.” 

The captain went outside. 

“Any chipping hammers on 
board, bo’s’n ?”’ he asked crisply. 

** Yes, sah.” 

** Any stages ?” 

** Yes, sah.” 

“Well, get started at once. 
Chip her fore and aft from the 
deck to the water-line.”’ 

“Yes, sah; but there’s no 
paint on board.” 

“Tll get paint, and I'll get 
your men their wages. You get 
on with the chipping.” 

** Yes, sah,”’ the boatswain said, 
and removed his hat with a 
flourish. 

** And the next time I come on 
board I expect you to look like 
a sailor. You can keep that 
mains’! coat and gaff tops’! hat 
for the beach.” 

A grin gashed the boatswain’s 
face from ear to ear. He had 
been in British sailing ships for 
years, and here was sailor-like 
language that he understood. 
From then on he was the captain’s 
devoted slave. Before Druce went 
away, with a list of deck and 
engine-room requirements in his 
pocket, stages were already over 
the bows and chipping hammers 
were knocking great flakes of rust 
off the iron hull plates. He did 
not know where the Admiralty 
of Baracue was situated, so as 
soon as he reached the beach he 
made for the President’s house, 
and was shown into the august 
presence at once. His Excellency 
was seated at a roll-top desk which 
was covered with papers, and lost 
no time in getting to business. 

‘“* There is water in abundance,” 
he said, “‘ but coal, paint, and rope 
will have to be brought from 
Kingston, Jamaica. I shall send 


a schooner tomorrow morning. 
Anything else, captain ?”’ 

“Yes, Your Excellency; the 
men of the Santa Anna have had 
no pay for over four months.” 

“They shall be paid this after- 
noon, and I have to thank you 
for conveying the information so 
promptly,” the President said 
grimly. ‘ There will be a funeral 
this evening. We don’t keep 
corpses long in Sargasso—the sun, 
you know.” 

Druce returned to his ship after 
lunch to find an overjoyed, excited 
crew. The President had kept 
his word; the men had been 
paid. He got back to the bungalow 
in time to join his host on the 
verandah for the sunset drink. 

“You're a pretty swift mover,” 
Mr Edwards remarked. 

“* How’s that ?” 

“The Secretary to the Admir- 
alty was shot this afternoon ! ” 

““Good God!” Druce exclaimed. 

“An excellent start, old boy,” 
Mr Edwards declared. 

The renovating of the Santa 
Anna went on steadily; within 
a month she was free of rust and 
again freshly painted. The re- 
moval of the barnacles from the 
bottom was the greatest problem. 
The captain had an old seaman- 
ship book which gave full in- 
structions for careening a sailing 
ship, but he had never heard of a 
steamer being careened, and Alick 
was frightened lest the boilers 
should shift. Instead they heeled 
her over as far as was safe, and 
employed native divers to deal with 
the parts remaining under water. 
Within a month she was ready 
for work, and one morning, packed 
with civilians in frock-coats and 
generals in gorgeous uniforms, she 
put to sea and steamed round the 
island. To the gunner’s relief 
there was no target practice on 
that occasion. 
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Though there was practically 
no white society the next few 
months passed pleasantly for 
Druce. The company’s _inter- 
island steamers called once a month, 
and, owing to the ever-increasing 
trade, made longer stays. He 
found himself envied by the officers. 
Baracue was figuring more and 
more in the outside news, and a 
very prosperous future was pro- 
phesied for it. Before long the 
steamers would be calling once a 
week at Sargasso, and possibly 
at Mortuga, on the other side of 
the island, as well. About Mortuga 
Edwards was sceptical, though 
the company desired its trade. 

**T have a sub-agent there and 
he sends the stuff here by 
schooner,” he said ; “* but they are 
a damned bad crowd of citizens to 
deal with. They have never 


cared for President Dexter, and 
my information is that if they 
could find a leader they would 
rise, overrun the island, and cut 


his throat as well as ours. Ask 
that gunner of yours; Ill bet he 
doesn’t feel too safe on his sugar 
estate. You'd better get that 
line-of-battle ship of yours tuned 
up.” 

At first the interior called to 
Druce by reason of hinted rumours, 
but he was discouraged when he 
expressed a desire to enter it. 
There, apparently, barbarism went 
hand in hand, in uneasy alliance, 
with a decorous social code; for 
many of the better-class natives 
would vanish into it for short 
spells. Obeah was supposed to be 
suppressed by law, but it held a 
fearful fascination over the native 
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mind. Druce had a keen sense 
of humour. He did not particu- 
larly want to see naked savages 
dancing round fires and performing 
dreadful rites, but he would like 
to see them doing those things in 
frock-coats and silk hats. Dis- 
turbing news of almost incredible 
atrocities filtered through; the 
interior was no longer safe ; some 
negro notables who went into it 
never returned. 

The bare-footed army moved ; 
half a battalion went in. The 
army puzzled Druce. It seemed 
to be composed entirely of generals 
and privates. He had never seen 
a battalion or company com- 
mander, or even a sergeant, yet 
it moved smoothly and handled 
its arms smartly. The half- 
battalion reached the centre of 
the island, and found only old 
men, women, and children. From 
a high peak scouts saw the hill- 
men streaming down toward Mor- 
tuga. Worse news came from 
Mortuga itself. For over a month 
a notorious and fiendishly clever 
Mexican revolutionary named Cam- 
pacho—a revolutionary who had 
been kicked out of, or had escaped 
from, half a dozen South American 
Republics—had been quietly at 
work. For the next five days 
the contagious laughter of the 
negro was stilled in Sargasso, and 
a sense of impending doom brooded 
over the city. Then red revolution 
broke out all over Baracue; the 
natives, mad for blood, were at 
each other’s throats; the thin 
coating of the veneer of civilisa- 
tion had been spread too thinly on 
barbarism. 


IV. 


It took the President and his 
generals but three days to make 
Sargasso safe for civilisation, and 
the revolution developed into a 


civil war between the east side of 
the island and the west. The 
President decided to bombard 
Mortuga. The Santa Annas 
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bunkers were almost empty again, 
but a schooner loaded with coal 
for her had just arrived. The 
schooner was towed alongside her 
by rowing-boats and quickly dis- 
charged, but the Santa Anna had 
small bunker hatches and could 
not be rapidly bunkered. Half 
the coal was left on deck, with the 
idea that, later on, soldiers could 
trim it into the bunkers. 

“It'll make good protective 
armour for the decks,’? Alick 
declared. 

Slightly to the south of Mortuga 
there was an ancient fort called 
the Citadel. It had been created 
half a century before by a tem- 
porary black emperor—the last 
strong man to rule Baracue—and 
he had impressed more than half 
his unwilling subjects to carry 
out the tremendous task. It 
contained cannon from all countries 
in the world, most of them old 
and out of date. It stood on a 
hill fifteen hundred feet high, and 
the track leading up to it was so 
steep that men climbing it had to 
pause frequently to regain their 
breath. Directly below the Citadel 
there was an ideal beach for 
landing, and the President now 
cursed the day on which he had 
forced more unwilling negroes to 
drag four semi-modern guns up 
the track, for the Citadel was 
now in rebel hands. Those guns 
would force a ship to keep her 
distance, while even a round shot 
fired from an obsolete muzzle- 
loader will carry a long way if 
aided by the force of gravity. He 
sent two bare-footed brigades, with 
thirteen generals, through the 
mountains to threaten the Citadel ; 
then, with his military chief of 
staff and fifty soldiers under 
another general, he embarked on 
the Santa Anna. 

She sailed before daybreak, 
cleared the entrance, and turned 


to the northward; for to avoid 
the Citadel she would, when she 
got round the island, approach 
Mortuga from the northern side. 
In the pale and fragile Caribbean 
dawn the outlines of the mountains, 
faint and serrated, stood out 
distinctly. Inshore the colours 
flamed and sank upon the shoals 
like the changing tints of an 
opal. It was a. day of rippling 
wind, but, under the lee of the 
land, the Santa Anna made good 
progress. She skirted the coast, 
rounded the most northerly point 
of the island, and stood down the 
eastern side. The guns were un- 
covered, and the gunner stood by 
the forward ones, hoping Captain 
Druce would stand well inshore. 
The whitewashed buildings, bun- 
galows, and huts of Mortuga, 
gleaming in the strong sunshine, 
opened out from behind a jutting- 
out cape. The rebel flag, red with a 
black dagger, blew out defiantly 
from a flagstaff on the roof of the 
tallest building; and high up 
the mountain-side to the south a 
vivid red spot showed that the rebel 
flag was also flying on the Citadel. 

“‘Bombard Mortuga, sir,” the 
President ordered. 

Captain Druce put the engines 
to slow and called for a hand to 
heave the hand-lead. His old 
chart showed deep water close in, 
but with coral bottom no one can 
be sure. Closer and closer the 
Santa Anna crept. Through his 
telescope he could see people 
running through streets and ragged 
troops patrolling the water-front. 
He had no range-finder, but he had 
memorised bearings and believed 
he was near enough, even for the 
six-pounders. He decided to try 
a few rounds with the bow guns. 

“Let that building with the 
red flag have four shells,’ he 
shouted to the gunner. ‘“ Range 
fifteen hundred yards.” 
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The gunner laid the port gun 
himself, and the first shell screamed 
towards the shore. The line was 
good, but the shell fell short ; it 
burst on the water-front, and 
when the smoke and dust cleared 
away Druce saw several figures 
lying in the roadway, while others 
were running for their lives. The 
steamer still had a little headway. 

“Try again; same _ range,” 
Druce shouted. 

Again the gun banged, and the 
shell screamed landward. It burst 
on the roof of a house quite close 
to the tall building. 

“Good shooting!” Druce en- 
couraged. ‘“‘ Give ’em 

“Look, sah,” the 
interrupted excitedly. 

He was pointing to the north, 
to where smoke was rising behind 
the jutting-out cape they had 
rounded ten minutes before. The 
lean bows of a vessel came clear 
of the land, and even before her 
foremast and funnel appeared 
Druce realised that she was a 
ship of war. A moment later she 
was in full view, a three-masted 
sloop. British, Druce thought ; 
there were always one or two of 
our sloops on the West Indian 
station. He felt embarrassed. He 
hated the idea of an audience ; 
the last thing he wanted was a 
lot of professionals watching, with 
critical eyes, what could only be 
an amateurish performance. The 
gunner had referred to him as a 
naval officer, but that he had never 
claimed to be. He was a merchant 
service officer pure and simple. 
All he knew about gunnery had 
been gleaned from a_ text-book 
one of the fellows in the company 
had cadged for him off a cruiser in 
Kingston. He swung his telescope 
round on to the sloop, dreading 
that he would see the White 
Ensign of the British Navy. In- 
stead he saw something that 
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staggered him into horror and 
dismay; the flag that blew out 
from the gaff-end of the sloop 
was the red ensign, with black 
dagger, of the rebels. An enemy 
ship! No one knew they possessed 
one. And, approaching from the 
north, she must have been all 
round the island—probably looking 
for him, possibly pitching a few 
shells into Sargasso as she passed. 
Now she was streaking seaward, 
apparently intent on cutting off 
the Santa Anna’s escape in that 
direction. 

“ Hard-a-starboard ! full speed 
ahead !”’ he yelled. 

Standing on a heap of coal on 
the lower bridge was Alick, out 
to watch the bombardment. 

“Give her all you can, chief ; 
there’s a rebel sloop after us!” 
Druce roared. 

Alick had one look over the 
swinging stern, then dashed for 
the engine-room. Within a few 
minutes the Santa Anna was 
going faster than she had done 
since she ran her trial trip. It 
would have been madness to have 
stopped to fight. The steamer 
had no protective armour, and 
the sloop—probably acquired from 
a South American republic—was 
likely to have much more powerful 
guns. Druce knew that the British 
sloops carried six 4-inch B.L. 
guns, besides 3-pounders, and it 
would be wise to assume that the 
armament of the rebel sloop would 
be but little inferior. That she 
was considerably faster was already 
obvious. On the forecastle-head 
the gunner was staring in astonish- 
ment at his target, Mortuga, which 
without warning had moved from 
right ahead to the starboard beam. 

** Lay along and man the after- 
guns!” the captain shouted to 
him. ‘You'll have to pick up 
the range yourself; I’ve got no 
bearings to help me now.” 
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The gunner came along the fore- 
deck and looked up at the bridge. 

“Vot vos I fire at from aft, 
sir ?”’ he asked plaintively. 

** You'll see when you get there,” 
the captain answered grimly. ‘ Get 
@ move on.” 

The President, with his chief 
of staff, was standing at the after- 
end of the bridge, still finding it 
hard to believe that the rebels 
had acquired a warship. The sloop 
had altered course and was coming 
straight at them, and as they 
watched her they saw puffs of 
white smoke and bright flashes 
from her bow guns. Two seething, 
mushroom waterspouts rose in 
the wake, less than two hundred 
yards astern. 

“My God! Mr President ; 
heavy stuff!’ Druce exclaimed. 
“I’m afraid we’re for it; we've 
been trapped.” 

The gunner opened fire with his 
guns at their highest elevation, 
but the shells fell woefully short. 
The fact that the sloop was 
faster than the Santa Anna was 
now more than apparent, but she 
was likely to be of much heavier 
draught, and Druce tried to think 
out a plan of escape. He would 
keep as close to the shore as he 
could, running the capes fine and 
thus cutting off distance. Almost 
at once the first snag revealed 
itself: the beach under the red- 
flagged Citadel was just round the 
very first headland. Well, its 
fire was not likely to be as accurate 
as that from the sloop, whose 
cursed guns were plumping the 
shells nearer with every shot they 
fired. Druce hauled the fleeing 
Santa Anna closer inshore.. The 
wind had come away much more 
strongly from the eastward, and 
she was now rolling to a rising sea. 

He was far too busy conning 
his own ship to take notice of 
the hostile shelling, though he 


knew she must be hit before 
long. Straining his eyes ahead 
he became aware of a patch of 
light-green water in the trough 
between two waves. A _ coral 
reef! With his heart in his 
mouth he ordered the helm hard- 
a-starboard, and hoped that the 
water was deeper than it looked. 
It was too late; she was right 
over the green patch almost as 
soon as he gave the order. But 
she still swept on, and her head 
continued to swing seaward—only 
to find shoaler water. It seemed 
to be all round her, but she did 
not stop. Druce steadied the helm, 
taking what might prove the 
shortest cut to the deep blue 
water he could see beyond. 

She shuddered; a shell had 
landed among the coal on the 
after-deck. She shuddered again ; 
she was on the reef. Well down 
by the stern, she bumped and 
pounded, then stopped—held by 
her deeper after-draught. There 
followed the hideous scraping and 
crunching of iron plates on hard 
coral. A shell screamed overhead 
and fell in the sea in front of 
her; another fell on the lower 
bridge and shattered the engine- 
room skylight. A great wave 
from seaward caught her broad- 
side on and lifted her high. When 
it ran from under her she dropped 
with a sickening crash on the 
reef. The engines were still run- 
ning at full speed, so that every 
time she lifted she struggled 
forward. The frock-coated, silk- 
hatted President, apparently un- 
shaken by the pounding of the 
ship’s bottom on the reef, was 
calmly studying the pursuing sloop 
through an old pair of brass 
binoculars. The two generals, 
who had watched the bombard- 
ment unmoved, were almost sick 
with terror. Two more shells 
plumped on the deck, narrowly 
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missing the bridge. The stern 
pounded for the last time; the 
Santa Anna slid over the reef 
and picked up her way. She had 
reached deep water again, but 
her captain knew that the furious 
thumping on the rocks must have 
torn gashes in her. If she were 
to float at all, it would be on the 
tank-tops of her double bottom. 
Now she was round the head- 
land and driving down towards 
the Citadel, and its garrison opened 
fire with every gun they could 
shoot. Some of the shells, or 
possibly obsolete cannon - balls, 
only carried as far as the water’s 
edge; but the modern weapons 
threw some uncomfortably close. 


The Santa Anna went on, though 
at an ever diminishing speed ; 
and when right abreast of the 
Citadel the engines stopped. Alick, 
badly burned and with clothing 
on fire, staggered on to the bridge. 
He could stay no longer in the 
engine-room, and the firemen could 
stay no longer in the stokehold. 
Two of them had already been 
suffocated or burned to death. 
There had been no rain in Sar- 
gasso for a fortnight, and all 
woodwork was as dry as tinder. 
The whirling sparks set fire to 
boats, derricks, and hatches. There 
were splashes in the sea alongside ; 
the soldiers, and some of the fire- 
men, were diving overboard. 
Horror and despair had numbed 
the President and his generals 
into silence, but still the after- 
guns barked out defiance. 

“* Any hope, sir ?”’ Alick asked. 

The captain shook his head. 

“Come into my cabin out of 
these awful fumes and the smoke,”’ 
he coughed out. 

Little smoke had penetrated the 
cabin and they could breathe. 
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The beach below was crowded with 
leaping, gesticulating natives, firing 
off rifles at random. The youthful 
captain had just told the helms- 
man to starboard two points and 
thus get a little farther away 
from the beach, when he felt a 
catch at his throat. He could 
hardly breathe; the bridge had 
become shrouded in smoke. He 
looked aft and saw tongues of 
flame licking up from the lower 
bridge and the after-deck. The 
poop was obscured by dense black 
clouds; the Santa Anna was on 
fire, but still fighting. The sharp 
reports from the 6-pounders showed 
that the gunner had not given up 
the unequal contest. 


‘“* Hope !’’ Captain Druce cried, 
and shrugged his shoulders ex- 
pressively. ‘‘ The sloop is bearing 
down on us, and I hope to God she 
finishes us off quickly. She can’t 
miss us at point-blank range. If 
she does we’re drifting on to a 
dead lee shore, on to a beach 
crowded with natives waiting to 
cut our throats. Hope!” 

*““An anchor would keep her 
off the beach,” Alick suggested. 
** Tf you like I'll try to get for’a’d 
and let one go.” 

Again Captain Druce shrugged 
his shoulders. 

‘** What’s the good ?”’ he asked 
hopelessly. ‘‘An anchor can’t 
keep the sloop away. We would be 
a sitting bird to her.” 

“Oh, well; there’s no fond 
heart beating for me, anywhere,” 
Alick said philosophically. 

The boatswain opened the door. 

**Dere’s hailin’ from de gun- 
boat, sah,”’ he announced. ‘“‘ Glory 
Hallelujah !” 

The two white men went out on 
to the bridge. It was deserted ; 
the officials had disappeared. 
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“Santa Anna, ahoy!” came 
pealing from the weather side. 

Surprised to be hailed in British 
fashion Druce and Alick made 
their way to the port rail. Natur- 
ally the smoke was thinner to 
windward, and through it they 
could just see the sloop. She was 
lying, with engines stopped, parallel 
to their own vessel and less than 
a cable length distant. 

* Hullo!” Captain 
shouted in reply. 

** Are your boats all right ?” 

“No; they’re all burned.” 

“ Right ! stand by to abandon 
ship. Ill send my boats round 
the stern and they’ll lie-to to 
leeward. They can’t go alongside ; 
you'll have to swim for it.” 

“That’s a Britisher or I’m a 
Dago,” Alick cried. 

“I suppose one gets hallucina- 
tions at a time like this,’”’ Druce 
said wearily, ‘“ but I could swear 
I knew the voice.” 

The two men looked at each 
other eagerly. The confident hail 
from the sloop had brought a 
distinct ray of hope at a moment 
when there seemed no possibility 
of help from anywhere ; and even 
if they went on board the enemy’s 
ship as prisoners they could surely 
expect reasonable treatment from 
a fellow-countryman who, obvi- 
ously, must be a sailor of fortune 
like themselves. But how to get 
on board the sloop was the pressing 
problem ; they were not clear of 
the Santa Anna yet, indeed they 
were on the wrong side of her 
deck. They could hear the working 
of oars in rowlocks, and, through 
rifts in the smoke clouds, could 
see two large boats being pulled 
towards the stern. 

“About time for us to leave 
her,”’ Alick said. 

Druce got the megaphone out 
of the chart-room and hailed the 
gunner, but got no response. He 


Druce 


hailed again, then saw, half-way 
up the bridge ladder, two eyes 
staring at him from a face that 
was grey with ashes and distorted 
with pain. 

**De gunnery lootenant hab be 
done killed, sah,’’ the man said. 

The President and his generals 
were back on the bridge, but the 
frock-coat, silk hat, and uniforms 
were gone. The three were now 
clad in singlets and short drawers 
—all ready for swimming. Bullets 
battered against the funnel; the 
Santa Anna had drifted to within 
rifle-range of the beach. It was 
time for them to leave her. The 
sound of oars now came from the 
lee side where the smoke was 
thickest. To have jumped over 
to windward would have meant 
being driven by the waves against 
@ hull that was already red-hot. 
The wave-tops sizzled as they 
dashed against it. Better to fight 
@ way through flames, sparks, and 
smoke and go over to leeward. 
The sound of oars had ceased, but 
through the pall of smoke that 
streamed over the boats there 
came a chant from a dozen negro 
enemies. 

“Jump, Johnny; jump, Johnny; 
jump,” Shey sang in unison. 

It was the signal to go. The 
captain drove everybody off the 
bridge, then seized the mega- 
phone again. 

** All hands make for those boats 
to leeward,”’ he shouted fore and 
aft. 

He got no direct reply, but 
from all over the ship there came 
the groans and shrieks of unseen 
sufferers who were fighting a way 
to the lee rail. The steamer was 
a floating furnace, with tarpaulins, 
hatches, rigging, and deck-houses 
blazing. All hands who were still 
alive must be off the ship by 
now, Captain Druce thought. He 
braced himself for the ordeal and 
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made a break for the lee rail. 
Superheated dust and live sparks 
seared his eyes, face, and hands, 
and filled his mouth, nose, and 
lungs until he choked. He had 
chosen to cross the lower bridge 
between the fiddley and_ the 
destroyed engine-room skylight. 
He could barely see his way as he 
staggered, as if drunk, between the 
gassy fumes from the stokehold 
and those of burning oil from 
the engine-room. Before he knew 
he was across he brought up 
against the red-hot iron rails. He 
took off his coat and wrapped it 
round his right hand; then, rest- 
ing his hand on the top rail, he 
vaulted over it into the sea. It 
was boiling, but a few agonised 
strokes took him into cooler water. 
He dived again, and came up 
refreshed and invigorated. He 
swam away from the crackling 
fire, and, after a couple of minutes, 
heard a voice. 

“Are you there, sir; are you 


there ?” Alick was shouting. 
He swam towards the voice and 


almost collided with the boat. 
Several negroes, and Alick, hauled 
him on board and put him in the 
stern-sheets. There was another 
white man in the _ stern-sheets 
besides Alick—a tough-looking, 
middle-aged American who was 
shouting orders. 

‘© Well, I’m darned, here’s an- 
other guy,” he cried. 

A pair of hands grabbed the 
gunwale, and a face was raised 
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above it. It was the President’s, 
but what a face! His eyebrows 
were singed; half his luxurious 
black beard had been burned off. 

“Another blasted nigger,” the 
American cried in disgust. ‘* Help 
him in.” 

The President, clad in what was 
left of his singlet and _ short 
drawers, was bundled over the 
gunwale, and seated himself on 
the after-thwart. 

“Here, nigger; get for’a’d to 
hell out of that,” the American 
roared, and raised his great fist. 

Druce half rose to expostulate, 
but a warning glance from the 
President’s expressive eyes stopped 
him. The head of the Republic 
of Baracue slunk forward, stumbled 
over the thwarts with their double- 
banked rowers, and settled down 
meekly in the bows. No more 
swimmers were to be seen. 

“Give way,’ the American 
ordered. 

Powerful strokes took the boat 
clear of the smoke into brilliant 
sunshine, blue sky, and blue sea. 
The sloop was lying broadside on 
to the sea, and as the boat ranged 
up under her lee Druce could see a 
white man looking down from the 
side of the bridge. 

“Why did you get so close 
inshore, you silly ass ?”’ the white 
man shouted. 

Captain Druce recognised the 
voice this time, and looked up 
quickly. 

“Good Lord! Harold!” he cried. 


VI. 


Burned, blistered, and in almost 
constant pain, the survivors of the 
Santa Anna filed up the sloop’s 
accommodation ladder. They con- 
sisted of some of the crew, the 
President, and the two generals. 
Not a single soldier had been picked 
up by the boats. They had either 


managed to swim ashore or had 
been drowned. Alick was taken 
over by a cheery-looking, if bibu- 
lous, chief engineer from Clyde- 
bank; the captain was led up 
to the bridge, where his captor 
would not allow him to say a 
word till he had swallowed a 
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whisky-and-soda, had a hot bath, 
and put on clean clothes. In the 
meantime the sloop was steaming 
slowly seaward. 

When the rival captains, who 
had so recently been shipmates 
in the R.M.S. Minot, went out on 
to the bridge the first thing Druce 
noticed was six soldiers and a 
general handcuffed to the after- 
rail. The general was a villainous- 
looking half-breed clad in the usual 
gaudy uniform; but his cocked 
hat had fallen off, and, with his 
hands securely fastened to the 
rail, he could not get it on again. 

*What’s all this, Harold?” 
Druce asked. 

** These swine tried to do me in 
at various times during the latter 
part of the engagement,” Harold 
answered. ‘“‘Do you see that 
blasted peacock? He put a re- 
volver to my ear when I had you 
at point-blank range and threatened 
to shoot if I didn’t blow you out 
of the water. Luckily my chief 
officer—I beg his pardon, my first 
lieutenant—was skipper of a Down- 
East hell-ship before he lost his 
ticket, and he very efficiently laid 
the greaser out with a belaying-pin. 
I’ve had quite enough of these birds ; 
I’m not going back to Mortuga.” 

** Where will you go?” 

“To Sargasso; it’s more civil- 
ised. I'll hand the ship over to 
that dandy President of yours in 
place of the one I smashed up—if 
he’ll take her.” 

“IT expect he’ll jump at her; 
but, in point of fact, he’s on board 
now. He’s lying low in a ragged 
suit of underclothes, but——”’ 

A burst of wild raucous applause 
from the foredeck interrupted 
Captain Druce. 

*“Who the devil 
Harold cried. 


is that?” 
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“The President !”’ Druce gasped. 

It was indeed the President, 
but no longer in rags. He had 
obtained a frock-coat and silk hat 
from somebody, and he stood on 
one of the guns, haranguing the 
sloop’s crew with apparent success. 
. “Well, Harold, I suppose I'll 
have to get back to the com- 
pany,” Druce said dejectedly. 
**T’ve lost my ship and my job.” 

** Don’t you believe it, old son. 
Every white man in this ship has 
had enough of Baracue. We're 
off. As soon as I see one of the 
steamers coming in through the 
heads I'll push off to meet her. 
Tl board her before she gets her 
anchor down, and [I'll stay on 
board her till she takes me back to 
civilisation. You can have every 
black republic in the Caribbean as 
far as ’'m concerned.” 

“But how did you get here, 
Harold ? ” 

“In the same way as you did, 
and at the same pay—seventy-five 
pounds a month, guaranteed by 
the company. I left the Minot 
and took over this sloop at St 
Thomas. Old Pa was furious. 
He didn’t blame the company for 
staking a claim in Mortuga as 
well as Sargasso, but he objected 
to supplying officers to both navies 
from his ship. Let’s send for 
your comic President.” 

With the consent of the ‘ comic’ 
President the sloop anchored at 
Sargasso just as the sun was 
setting. Next day the two bare- 
footed brigades rushed the Citadel 
and carried on right into Mortuga. 
The civil war collapsed. After all, 
the Swedish deserter had accom- 
plished something with his 6- 
pounders: he killed the Mexican 
revolutionary leader with the shell 
that burst on the water-front. 





A STUDENT 
BY A. 


THE summer of 1939 was 
glorious. Day after day the sun 
blazed down on the vast plains of 
fast-ripening crops, on which the 
life of Central Europe depends. 
The nights were pure magic, with 
the great stars glittering in a bed 
of deep purple velvet. War seemed 
very remote, that perfect summer ; 
the cavalcade of days glided past, 
wrapped in the peace of God, as 
the old kindly peasants of the 
Oberland say. But, far below, in 
the stokeholds of high diplomacy, 
the furnaces were roaring under a 
forced draught of hate, and the 
pressure-gauges of tension flickered 
upwards towards the flash - point 
of war. For it was July of 1939, 
and my year as a student in Vienna 
was nearly over. 

That loveliest of cities was calm, 
like some great lady who had 
decided to face the inevitable, 
and even the Prussian dominance, 
forced on her sixteen months 
before, seemed less harsh and more 
tinged with the schlamperei of the 
land where the situation may be 
hopeless, but never serious. Well- 
dressed crowds thronged in the 
Ring, and bronzed young men, in 
neat uniforms, danced and flirted 
in the Prater. Food was perhaps 
a little scarce, and coffee-cream, 
beloved of the Viennese, unobtain- 
able. But life was gay, and the 
sun shone, and the eruptions of 
Berlin very far away. Youth, at 
least, found happiness in the old 
city of the Habsburgs. 

Even the Nazified Press was 
quiet. Danzig was mentioned, 
quite frequently, of course, but a 
slight hesitancy, a certain reserve 
was noticeable in the treatment of 
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German-Polish relations. Unlike 
the preceding autumn, the Press 
did not scream, nor the ether 
resound with threats and denun- 
ciations of the “‘ Jewish-Bolshevik 
criminals ” who dared to stand in 
the path of the Reich as it strode 
on to its lofty destiny. Rather 
were the Poles treated with a 
certain respect, and the poly- 
syllabic leaders of the inspired 
dailies were careful to point out 
that they were a race of “ herren- 
volk” or lordly ones, in striking 
contrast to the despicable Czechs, 
@ mongrel mob of cobblers and 
house servants. Most significant 
of all, though I cannot claim to 
have appreciated its true inward- 
ness at the time, was the total lack 
of abuse directed at the Soviet. 
No longer were the machinations 
of the Kremlin exposed with gusto 
to the horror-stricken reader. The 
radio was silent on the crimes 
of Moscow, and the Communists 
enjoyed a well-earned rest. It was 
all very curious. But I hoped, 
without any solid foundation what- 
soever, that the rulers of the Third 
Reich were initiating a new policy 
in Europe, which would pave the 
way to a peace of a very different 
complexion from the sickly coun- 
tenance displayed at Munich a 
year before. 

I was wrong—hopelessly wrong. 
But I have one consolation. I was 
in good company in my error; for 
not one of the singularly acute 
journalists I talked with gave so 
much as a hint of the imminent 
German-Soviet Pact. These men, 
all of whom were possessed of un- 
canny news-sense, seemed as much 
in the dark as diplomatic officials. 





1 See “A Student in Vienna.” 


* Blackwood’s Magazine,’ June 1940. 
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And that, to anyone who lived in 
Europe during the last few years, 
is saying a great deal. ‘ The 
pause for digestion,” as the Fiihrer 
called it, was over. The scene was 
set for new triumphs, and the 
actors were word-perfect in their 
parts. And, in my happy ignor- 
ance, I packed my books, much 
easier in my mind than I had been 
for many months. 

A sense of fate broods over 
Aspern, the great flat plain on 
which is built the civil airport of 
Vienna. Turks and Christians had 
fought there ; Napoleon had swung 
his mighty war-machine against 
the baroque armies of the Habs- 
burgs with mathematical precision 
on those blood-soaked fields, but 
to me the most tragic memory of 
Aspern is that of a man who did 
not run away. Almost unique 
among Europe’s post-war rulers, 
Kurt Von Schuschnigg stayed with 
his people, and waited calmly for 
the wrath to come. 

On a March night in 1938 
the last of Austria’s Chancellors 
breathed his farewell to his 
country over the Vienna radio, 
““God preserve Austria,” while the 
advance guard of the mechanised 
Nazi hordes crashed their way 
over the frontier. His iron calm, 
broken at last by months of deadly 
strain, gave way, and, helped by 
the few friends left to him, Kurt 
Von Schuschnigg stumbled down to 
his waiting car. An armed A.D.C. 
jumped on the running-board, and 
excitedly ordered “To Aspern. 
Drive like fury.” “No,” said a 
quiet voice from the back of the 
car “I cannot do that. Let me 
give one more order while I can. 
Drive me home, Franz.” So a 
brave man waited quietly for the 
Gestapo to come, and the ’plane, 
which stood with engines purring 
over, ready to take off, was not 
used. They call von Schuschnigg 


the Forgotten Man of Europe 
nowadays. But I prefer to think 
of him as Mr Standfast of Austria. 

In front of the trim white build- 
ings of the airport half a dozen 
great Junkers waited. A thin 
stream of travellers debouched 
from the door of the Customs and 
Security Control Office and climbed 
into the long gleaming fuselages. 
Smart young Lufthansa pilots 
chatted with the green-uniformed 
Frontier Police, white teeth flash- 
ing in brown faces. At the barrier, 
beside the Customs officers, stood 
quietly dressed civilians, their eyes 
intent on the passing stream. S.S8. 
men, in trim black, moved about 
with the self-sufficient arrogance 
which is the mark of the Nazi 
official, and an occasional Reichs- 
wehr officer, booted and spurred, 
strode aloofly through the lesser 
breeds. The queue moved for- 
ward, and my turn came. ‘“ Your 
passport ? Currency certificate ? 
Tax receipt ? Police card? So!” 
The stamp crashed down, and 
official Germany and a humble 
student parted company. 

It was stuffy in the packed cabin, 
and the prosperous-looking busi- 
ness men perspired freely as they 
conned the papers each had drawn 
from a leather satchel. As we 
climbed and steadied on our course, 
the heated air caused the big ’plane 
to bump badly, rising and falling 
like a ship in a head sea. I felt 
slightly sick, and matters were not 
improved by the kindly offer of a 
liver sandwich from my neighbour. 
But the honour of the degenerate 
democracies rested, so to speak, in 
my hands, and I did not fall by 
the wayside. A thousand metres 
below, as the quivering needle of 
the cabin altimeter showed, the 
vast shadow of the big machine 
glided over the curiously flattened 
landscape. The dark green of the 
forests gave place to intensely 
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cultivated fields, where not one 
inch of soil was wasted. Grimy 
towns with belching factory chim- 
neys showed that Reich Marshal 
Goering’s Four Year Plan was in 
full blast, and an occasional white 
blob far below indicated some new 
plant or barracks. The steady 
drone of the twin engines acted 
as a soporific, and I dozed off 
somewhere near Chemnitz. It was 
good to be homeward bound. 

The light was failing as we made 
Berlin, and circled the Templehof. 
With a gentle bump the wheels 
touched the ground, and I gathered 
my light luggage together. A 
hundred yards away the gleaming 
Lockheed, bearing the badges of 
the Dutch K.L.M., waited for its 
passengers, and with Prussian 
efficiency I was trans-shipped. At 
dusk, as the myriad lights of the 
capital sprang into being, we took 
off. Amsterdam next stop. A 
pleasant round-faced air-hostess, 
in a neat blue uniform, brought 
round good Holland coffee and 
sandwiches, and distributed pic- 
ture post-cards of the Company’s 
machines. It was all very homely. 
One felt that only the carpet 
slippers were lacking to complete 
the domestic scene, especially as the 
pretty hostess sat for a few minutes 
with each passenger, chatting 
lightly. Three nationalities were 
represented, and to each she spoke 
in its own tongue. 

Amsterdam, and the dazzling 
lights of the Schipol. In the buffet, 
filled with a cosmopolitan crowd, 
_ I sipped lager and chatted to a 
young Second Pilot of the K.L.M., 
who mentioned casually that he 
was leaving for Batavia in a few 
hours. The unromantic outlook 
of the slim youth seemed worthy 
of the old merchant adventurers, 
who sought wealth and comfort in 
the Far East, oblivious of their 
exotic surroundings, so unlike the 
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trim streets and spotless interiors 
of their native land. 

“London airplane—take your 
places, please,” boomed the loud- 
speakers in four languages, and a 
trickle of travellers hastily col- 
lected their wraps and hand-bags. 
The long shining body swallowed 
them up, and the purr of the 
engines became a roar. Last lap. 

The dark landscape drifted 
astern, and a gleam of white 
showed the coast was below. An 
interregnum of black water, and 
the jewelled girdle of the English 
shores shone and winked as we 
passed high above. The landing 
lights at Croydon blazed out, and 
a morse lamp stuttered from the 
Control Tower. Without a tremor 
we landed, and I was back in my 
own land. It was a good feeling. 

At least, for a few days. For 
the first week or so I revelled in 
the cosiness of a good Scots middle- 
class life, with its pleasant con- 
ventions and complacencies. But 
soon I grew restless and irritable. 
The wooliness of it all irked me 
and caused vague, half-resentful, 
half-uneasy feelings in my mind. 
I felt almosy angry at the bland 
snugness of British life, which was 
in frightening contrast to the 
diamond hard purposefulness of 
the Reich. Where was the burn- 
ing patriotism, the high certainty 
of lofty destiny, the pride of life, 
which had surrounded me for a 
twelvemonth ? Was it really true, 
after all, that we were a feeble 
folk, a nation of rentiers, living on 
the dividends of our past ? It was 
all very disquieting. 

It was cold comfort to watch 
and listen at the Drill Hall of my 
Territorial Regiment of Artillery. 
Recruiting was good, indeed phe- 
nomenal, but perhaps the coming 
of conscription had had something 
to do with that. The officers 
lacked that amazing enthusiasm 
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for their jobs which made their 
German opposite numbers spend 
every spare moment at Kriegspiel 
and military study. The men 
looked weedy and under-fed as 
they painfully acquired the ele- 
ments of gun drill. What else 
could be expected from them, 
children as they were of a century of 
Scottish industrialism? I thought 
of the taut, high-stepping battalions 
of the Third Reich I had so often 
admired as they followed the 
blaring bands and flaunting stan- 
dards. In the shabby mess up- 
stairs, with its faded photographs 
of old camps and batteries, I 
missed the scorching blaze of 
patriotism to which I was accus- 
tomed. ‘Oh, the T.A.’s all right. 
Bit of a fag this twice-a-week 
parade stunt, but the camp is 
good fun, and one meets a decent 
lot of chaps. Besides, one can 
always chuck it if it gets too much 
of a good thing.”” Time and again 
I heard talk like that, and it 
One 


frightened and angered me. 
night, at the Colonel’s request, I 
gave an informal lecture to all 


officers, and in the strongest 
phrases at my command I tried 
to tell them of the armed might 
which would soon be arrayed 
against them, unless a miracle 
happened. I tried to pass on my 
uneasiness to them, and the pink 
healthy faces betrayed a languid 
interest, and little else. Finally, I 
thanked my Maker devoutly for 
the Navy, and sat down to a round 
of polite applause. I knew they 
did not believe me, and that I had 
shot my bolt against a blank wall 
of insular complacency. Perhaps 
that is the secret of their strength. 

The memory of that mess lecture 
is my deepest shame; for those 
lackadaisical young officers and 
their weedy gunners, ten months 
later, held a hopeless position 
for three blazing June days and 
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helped thousands to escape from 
the death-trap of Dunkirk. The 
cruel blindness and injustice of my 
words to them plagues me yet. 

It was curious to be at home 
during the sunny August days as 
the sands ran out. Holidays, the 
affairs of my parents, runs in Fido, 
my ancient and beloved Singer 
sports, how unreal they all seem 
now. Time and again I would pull 
myself up guiltily and appre- 
hensively in a public place, fearful 
that my words were being over- 
heard and noted. Strange to ask 
a policeman the way without giving 
the Hitlersalute. And how wonder- 
fully good was the food at my 
father’s table after a year of ersatz! 

Danzig, Danzig, Danzig, the 
lilting word was in every mouth, 
every paper, every broadcast. 
Rumours of a German-Soviet Pact 
were bruited about, and then came 
the incredible news of that un- 
natural marriage of convenience. 
I think that we knew then that 
the twenty years of armistice were 
over and that the long-threatened 
explosion was at hand. It was 
almost a relief to know that the 
intolerable tension, which had kept 
the world on edge since 1935, was 
nearly finished. 

A pleasant August morning, and 
I was giving Fido his weekly wash 
and brush-up. It was good to see 
the chromium head-lamps parry 
the sun’s rays, and the shiny panels 
reflect my hot face darkly. Inside 
the house the ’phone rang. Prob- 
ably not for me, I thought, out of 
touch as I was after a year’s 
absence. Some bridge party or 
afternoon run being arranged, no 
doubt. There was a step behind 
me, and I turned to meet my 
mother’s concerned gaze. ‘“‘ The 
Adjutant is on the phone from the 
Drill Hall,” she said. ‘‘ He wants 
to speak to you.” 

I laid down the receiver thought- 
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fully and went out into the sun- 
shine where Fido waited. So it 
had come at last. As I wrung the 
chamois into the bucket I thought 
of many things. Of the good 
friends I had made in Germany, 
of the kindly folk who welcomed 
a foreigner into their homes, of 
the lilt and crash of a Viennese 
orchestra, and of a June morning 
in the Tyrol. A great rage welled 
up in my heart against those re- 
sponsible for the tragedy. Then 
I went up to my room to don 
unfamiliar khaki, redolent of moth 
balls and long storage, and to 
wrestle with stiff leather equip- 
ment, dull from lack of polish. 

The slurred gutturals of Clyde- 
side echoed among the iron girders 
of the high glass roof of the Drill 
Hall as I pushed my way in. A 
milling mob in poor clothes or ill- 
fitting khaki seethed round the 
Quartermaster’s Store. Distracted, 
he and his satellites hurled out 
invective and bright new mess-tins 
in equal proportions at the clamour- 
ing crowd, and an _ occasional 
guffaw rang out in appreciation 
of a particularly mordant shaft of 
wit. The air was foul with the 
fumes of petrol as the fitters 
tested the roaring engines of heavy 
vehicles and gun tractors, and a 
haze of tobacco smoke rose to the 
roof from a thousand pipes and 
cigarettes. Over all was the per- 
vading sense of hearty and over- 
heated masculinity. 

In the Officers’ Mess slightly 
more refined confusion prevailed. 
Stacks of coats, sticks, caps, valises, 
and haversacks tripped up the un- 
wary, and the little room was 
noisy with conversation. Next 
door the Adjutant’s *phone rang 


incessantly, and the stream of. 


visitors never ceased as he wrestled 
with the problems of mobilisation 
without any trained help. I made 


haste to report myself to him, and 
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I still think gratefully of his kind- 
ness and courtesy in the midst of 
a thousand distractions. One felt 
that Woolwich had the situation 
well in hand. 

For a few minutes I stood on 
the iron-railed balcony overlook- 
ing the main hall, and my doubts 
returned. How order and soldiers 
could emerge from that chaos 
passed my understanding. But 
the réle of inactive critic is seldom 
allowed in the Royal Regiment of 
Artillery. I was presented with 
a Sergeant (floruit 1916) and ten 
men, and told to get on with 
digging P.A.D. (Passive Air De- 
fence) trenches in the stony patch 
of ground adjoining the hall. And 
for the next ten days we laboured 
long and late at unfamiliar prob- 
lems of civil engineering. At 
length we finished the task, and I 
surveyed with modest pride the 
neat dug-outs, and felt myself a 
second Brunel. Proudly I led the 
Colonel out to the scene of our 
triumph, and complacently awaited 
applause. “All right, M. » he 
said rather absently when he had 
been conducted round the excava- 
tions. ‘But I’m afraid we won’t 
benefit by your trenches. We are 
leaving here on Monday first. Pity 
you started them, in a way.” I 
felt slightly peevish. 

Day in, day out, the process of 
pounding very raw material into 
shape went on. And, even to my 
sceptical eyes, the results were 
miraculous. The slouch went from 
the round-shouldered ship-yard 
labourers, and the young officers 
snapped out their orders as though 
they meant them. ‘ Drunks’ dis- 
appeared from the orderly room, 
and a steady stream of equip- 
ment poured in from beneficent 
D.A.D.0.8. A few pictures of 
those early days are printed on my 
memory. The morning the Prime 
Minister broadcast that we were 
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at war, and the awed and silent 
faces round the radio set, and the 
storm of rain which accompanied 
his words; the face of an officer 
who emerged from the Medical 
Inspection Room with the know- 
ledge that he was useless for any 
branch of service; and, sharpest 
picture of all, the evening I was 
quietly told by the Adjutant that 
I was to remain behind when the 
Regiment left for its training area. 
So shocked was I that I hardly 
glanced at the official letter, which 
said that all medical students were 
to be released to return to their 
studies in order to qualify for 
the R.A.M.C. I do not remember 
leaving that paper-cluttered room. 

On a black autumn night, drizz- 
ling and cold, my Regiment left 
for the south. Under the grimy 
arch of the station roof the thin 
pathetic cheers of a group of girls 
skirled out, to be answered by a 
roar from the packed carriages as 
the train began to move. I re- 
turned very slowly to the quiet 
Drill Hall, deserted under its 
shaded lights. 

Days of desultory routine fol- 
lowed. There was little to do now, 
and the few remaining “ unfits and 
reserved occupation men” had 
little heart for a business in which 
they would have no part. Then, 
one morning, came news for me. I 
was to proceed at once to a town 
on the East Coast to take the place 
of an Assistant Adjutant who had 
gone sick. So I loaded valise and 
kit into Fido, filled his tank with 
carefully hoarded petrol, and headed 
east on a crisp sunny morning. 

The great bulk of Stirling saw us 
pass. Through Perth and Glamis 
our road took us, and a five hours’ 
run brought us to the little burgh 
which was our destination. It 
swarmed with the blue of the 
R.A.F. and the khaki of the Army, 
and a town of huts was springing 
up to accommodate the incomers. 





It was no easy task to find my 
billet, and after many false trails 
with the consequent loss of precious 
petrol, a friendly corporal of the 
Military Police put me on the right 
track, and I reported myself to 
the grey-haired Major, my C.O., 
whose tunic bore three rows of 
medals. We officers lived com- 
fortably and expensively in a 
small hotel, while the troops lived 
almost as comfortably but much 
more cheaply in billets, provided 
by the kindly folk of the town. 
The strangeness of a new Mess 
wore off gradually, and I settled 
happily down to my new job. It 
was interesting—fascinatingly so 
—though the amount of seemingly 
unnecessary paper work was 
frightening, but soon I learned the 
utility of that wonderful Army 
formula which solves so many 
problems, “Passed to you for 
necessary action, please.” By 
judicious use of its magic power 
my ‘IN’ basket was kept down 
to manageable proportions, and 
things went very nicely, thank you. 

The “Army Class” of militia- 
men joined us soon, and the accents 
of Lancashire blended oddly with 
the clipped speech of the East 
Coast. Relations with the douce 
burghers were very good, and the 
instinctive dislike for the brutal 
and licentious soldiery perished 
for lack of fuel to feed its flame. 
A spate of engagements and wed- 
dings soon followed, mostly between 
local girls and our lads. Training 
went on apace under the remorse- 
less drive of our Regular C.O. 
and Majors, and the sand-dunes 
swarmed with troops in all stages 
of military preparation. Gun drill, 
foot drill, P.T. musketry, gas, 
lectures, and route marches—the 
enthusiasm of our elderly seniors 
was infectious, and we junior 
officers had a beneficent shake-up. 

At night the troops had no 
lack of diversion. And here let 
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me pay my respectful tribute to 
the Churches in this war. Minister 
and priest, vicar and pastor and 
their flocks have had one thing in 
common wheresoever I have served. 
They have been the quintessence 
of kindness, and nothing is too 
much trouble for them if they can 
give some pleasure to the Forces. 
Very gratefully I acknowledge the 
debt that we owe to them. 

The scene changes again for me. 
On the strength of a gunnery 
course at Larkhill, which I had 
undergone in pre-war days, I was 
sent to a famous city in the far 
north of Scotland. Fido and his 
master, faint but pursuing on pool 
petrol, arrived in a howling nor’- 
easter at a perfect reproduction 
of a medizval castle perched 
precariously, as it seemed, on a 
rocky headland. This battlemented 
horror, built during some scare of 
the ’sixties, was my home for two 
long winter months. Disused since 
the last war, it afforded shelter to 


a flourishing community of rats, 
and to no one else. One night I 
counted seven healthy specimens 
in the Mess, and I often awoke on 
my camp-bed to feel little cold 


feet on my face. But a bright 
memory of Fort T- remains. 
The inhabitants of this much- 
maligned city were reputed to be a 
little parsimonious in their outlook. 
Here and now, let me nail that lie 
to the massive gate of my moated 
castle. For these libelled inhabi- 
tants treated us like princes, and 
no city could have been more 
generous. Cinema managers bom- 


“ barded us with free passes, libra- 


rians fought to give us the latest 
books, kindly parsons brought us 
games, and lovely ladies got up 
dances for their gallant defenders. 
And, crowning munificence, a local 
magnate sent up 12 bottles of 
whisky, 144 bottles of beer, and 
5000 cigarettes! So much for 
rumour, that lying jade. 
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January, and the bitterest 
winter for years bit into our well- 
wrapped bodies. Sentries were 
relieved every half-hour, so cold 
it was, and the snow drifted deep 
inside the fort. Then one day the 
long-expected happened. ‘“ You 
are to return to civil life at once. 
Get your kit and come to the 
office as soon as possible.” And 
the curtain fell on the first act of 
my Army life. 

The University seemed to have 
shrunk when I went back. The 
quiet wards and crowded clinics 
were empty of that harsh, strong, 
lovable masculinity I had come 
to know so well. The spectacled 
men and the earnest women seemed 
pitiful and futile, which was stupid 
and unjust of me. The lovely un- 
sentimental bond between all ranks 
of the Army could not be replaced 
by academic niceties or scientific 
reasoning. And I grew restless 
and unhappy. When I saw the 
drab uniform again and again in 
the streets, a rush of nostalgia, of 
home -sickness, overpowered me. 
I had to go back. 

So the letter to the War Office 
was written, and I awaited the 
verdict whether I should be 
allowed to serve again. I used 
to walk the rainy streets of the 
University town and revel in the 
thought that I might soon be 
doing the dreary old round of 
Orderly Officer in such weather. 
Yes, it sounds foolish. But to 
those who have served, and are 
serving, I need not explain. They 
will understand. 

Then came the Norwegian in- 
vasion and, simultaneously, my 
appointment. I was destined for 
an Officers’ Training Unit for a 
refresher course, and the official 
communication threatened me with 
terrible penalties if I did not 
report. I laughed at that. 

The Central Station never looked 
so bright as it did to me that 
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Saturday I left for the little Welsh 
Spa where I was to go. Once 
more in uniform, I gave and re- 
turned salutes with gusto, and felt 
@ man among men. With pro- 
fessional interest I read of Dombos 
and Narvik as the train hurtled 
south, and hoped that soon I 
would be among those who were 
fighting there. I ate my lunch 
with enjoyment, and felt at peace 
with everything. 

The Spa was a pleasant place, 
and the course of much interest. 
But I fell heavily by the wayside 
at foot drill, of which I, as a field 
gunner, had always been properly 
contemptuous. 

“That genel’man in the rear 
rank,” bawled the hard-boiled 
Sergeant Instructor. ‘“‘ Wake up, 
sir, you're wrong again.” My 
daily humiliation was doubtless 
good for my soul. 

My fellow trainees were a wonder- 
ful crowd. Every possible decora- 
tion was represented at the School, 


and yet few of those elderly gallant 
officers bore any higher insignia 
than the single star of a Second- 


Lieutenant. Some of them had 
held the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the last war, and had returned 
willingly in the lowest of the com- 
missioned grades. It was amusing 
to see a be-medalled officer salute 
@ youthful Major, young enough 
to be his son, and to hear a dis- 
tinguished ex-Colonel address his 
two-pipped Instructor as “Sir,” the 
invariable rule at the Course. But 
they all did with good grace, and 
I admired them for it intensely. 
Foot drill, P.T. (the over-forties 
being exempt), gun drill, outdoor 
exercises, exams. The days flashed 
past and the end of the Course 
was very near. The burning topic 
among the student officers was 
where they would be posted. All 
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of us hoped for the Western Front, 
which was blazing up then, and 
long and learned discussions were 
held about the impregnable Magi- 
not Line. Suddenly the incredible 
happened. Leopold laid down his 
arms, and the scene darkened over 
France. The world shook as she 
stumbled into ruin and thrilled to 
the epic of Dunkirk. We were all 
very subdued those days as the 
threat of invasion menaced. 

The Course hurriedly finished, 
and to me fell an appointment at 
@ very modern fort, guarding a 
great harbour. The huge guns 
grinned over a mass of shipping of 
all nationalities, and daily we were 
cheered by the arrival of fine big 
French, Dutch, and Norwegian 
vessels. Occasionally a strange 
ship was naughty, as we phrased 
it, and attempted to enter without 
observing certain formalities. Then 
the Officer of the Watch, binoculars 
swinging at his chest, would de- 
scend hastily from his eyrie and 
sprint madly for the guns. Never 
will I forget the thrill of my 
first round across the bows of a 
‘naughty’ ship. The stream of 
orders automatically given, the 
stunning detonation which followed 
on “ Fre,” and the awful joy of 
watching a ten thousand ton ship 
go hastily astern at My bidding. 

The nights that summer were 
good. The long quiet hours when 
the port was closed were sweetened 
by huge feasts of tea, baked beans, 
and soup out of a tin. Then the 
clean air of dawn and the smell 
of bacon from the cook-house. 
The luxury of a long bath, break- 
fast, and so to sleep all a summer’s 
day on a hard camp-bed, best of 
all couches. 

As I write I look at the calendar. 
A few more days and I shall move 
on. The future is very bright. 
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PELMANISM 


For All Times and Circumstances 


ELMANISM has stood the test 
of time. During the last half 
century, in peace and war, in times of 
prosperity and of depression, it has 
helped and encouraged men and women 
in all the affairs of life. Now in this 
time of unprecedented happenings and 
supreme efforts two facts stand out 
against a background of evidence—the 
large number of serving members of 
H.M. Forces enrolling for the Pelman 
Course and the continued support of 
those not in uniform but held closely 
to civilian occupations. 

This increasing demand proves the 
creative and re-creative value of Pel- 
manism. Minds under stress and strain 
are sorely in need of restful recreation 
and soothing stimulus. Pelmanism 
gives all this and more. It is the way 
to clear thinking and calm but deter- 
mined action under all circumstances. 
You cannot be harassed by anxieties, 
fears and worries, or feel helpless, mute 
and fearful in times of sudden emer- 
gency when imbued and buoyed up by 
the friendly personal guidance of Pel- 
manism. Take the Course to-day and 
possess those self-reliant attributes 
permanently enjoyed by over half a 
million grateful Pelmanists. 


A True Philosophy 

Pelmanism is a true philosophy of 
living for ordinary sensible people who 
wish to make the best of themselves 
at all times and under all circumstances. 
The Pelman Institute has won and held 
its unique position through all wars and 
worries, trials and tribulations, during 
_ the last half century. To-day Pel- 
manism is appreciated as much as 
ever. The test of time has proved the 
Power of Pelmanism and in these ex- 
ceptional and ever-changing times plays 
its part in the National Effort. 

The Pelman Course inculcates all 
that constitutes the rare and resolute 
thinking processes of the peoples of 
the forthright British Empire. 

Remember this—Everything you do 
is preceded by your attitude of mind. 


I 


PELMANISM, 1914 and 1940 


URING 1914-18, the Pelman Insti- 
tute, in London and throughout 
the Empire, made a real and im- 
portant contribution to the efficiency 
of the nation. The value of Pelmanism 
as a training in personal efficiency 
was freely acknowledged by leaders 
in the military and naval forces, as 
well as by those carrying out the 
highly responsible civil work which 
the exigencies of the time demanded. 
During the Great War no fewer than 
160 Admirals and Generals studied 
the Pelman Course, and their example 
was followed by over forty thousand 
other officers and men throughout the 
Services. Good as Pelmanism was in 
1914-18, it is very much better in 1940. 
Added knowledge and experience have 
made it so. 


FORCES = 
| an serving members are now entitled to 
| receive the complete Pelman Course, 
with full tuition and guidance, at 
One-Half Usual Fee. 
Immediate application should be made 
for Special Enrolment Form (Services). 
Approved by War Office. 





Courage and Confidence 


The present dominant aim for every 
man and woman must be to show a 
courageous, confident, well-equipped 
mental front. This assured, then all 
else will be achieved, and the world 
has no more proven method than 
Pelmanism to attain this end. Many 
of the greatest leaders in varying 
spheres testify this. 


The Pelman Course is fully described 
in a book entitled ‘‘ The Science of 
Success.’’ The Course is simple and 
interesting and takes up very little 
time; you can enrol on the most 
convenient terms. The book will be 
sent you, gratis and post free, on appli- 
cation to :— 


PELMAN INSTITUTE, 102 Pelman House 
(Established over 40 years), 


Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1 
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Built in 1725 to accom- 
modate 435 patients, 
Guy’s Hospital now 
ministers to 11,767 in- 
patients and 514,084 
out-patient attendances. 
It costs £622 a day to 
maintain, or £227,000 
a year. 


GIVE IT TO GUY'S 
Yous help is urgently needed 


GUY'S: 


One of the functions of Guy’s Hospital is to 
train medical and dental students, and to 
send them out into the world to place their 
knowledge of healing at the service of 
humanity. Guy’s—its Medical, Dental, and 
Nurses’ Schools are famous wherever the 
English tongue is spoken. Many a distant 
citizen of the Empire has reason to bless 
the Hospital’s great services in the field of 
medical training. Yet this indispensable 
work is in danger of ceasing. Each year, 
lack of money makes it more difficult 
for Guy’s to carry on. You can help! 
Will you, out of your kindness, send 
a donation, however small, to THE 
VISCOUNT NUFFIELD, Treasurer, Guy’s 
Hospital, London Bridge, S.E.1, England ? 
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King George V. 


WHITE HEATHER FOR LUCK 








Size slightly larger than illustrated 
£5.5.0 


WHITE HEATHER FOR LUCK, yes, 
but in a new and permanent form to 
convey this excellent sentiment. 


The green enamelled gold spray with 
tiny round pearls to represent the bloom 
is offered in the form of a Universal Clip 
to adorn the hat. 


Alternatively, it may be used to fasten 
the scarf and in other ways that only 
a lady can determine. 





BROOK & SON 























Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 














GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
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f 
the THRESHER’ 
A.MLP,| "sens om 


7.7.0 
The Largest British sl detachable 


*Kamelcott’ 


Mutual Life Office Lining. 


£122,000,000 


New Business 
(Ordinary Department) 


$22,423,923 


All participating policies 
effected before 
31st DECEMBER next 
will share in the surplus 
for the year 1940 


With detachable Sheepskin £10. 10.0 


Linin : : 2 
AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL] wiscrtnne: “25.18. 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY Hard sii dein of waterproof khaki png 


? and windproof interlining of extraordinary strength; 
Established 1849 in Australia special devices to prevent wind and rain trickles 
penetrating collar, wrists and buttonholes. The 


‘Thresher,’ supplied to more than 28,000 officers 


73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, oe. is _ for keeping you warm 
LONDON, E.c.4 an ry even in the dirtiest weather. 
THRESHER & GLENNY LTD. 


War Time Address MILITARY TAILORS 
“TARNMOOR,” 152-153 STRAND, W.C.2 


HINDHEAD SURREY City Address : 85 GRACECHURCH ST., E.C3 


Established 1755 


Send P.C. for ** Guide to Kit and Equipment "’ 
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AC: 


RATTRAY’S 
GOLDEN LEAF OF OLD VIRGINIA 
HAND-MADE CIGARETTES 
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If you would establish beyond all doubt your reputa- 
tion as a person of impeccable taste; and if you 
would prove that you possess an unerring instinct 
for choosing the right gift at the right time... 


4 











y » then as a Yuletide token of esteem to those whose k 
bo Q? friendship you enjoy, you may confidently give 
ee & GOLDEN LEAF OF OLD VIRGINIA—superlatively 
ngth; a good cigarettes exquisitely made by hand by 
= @ Rattray’s of Perth. r 
fficer a)! 
ane Suited eth come in Obtainable only direct 

Gs} cabinets eminently from the Blender, 

> ‘table f ifting, i 

TD. Gy th 2 gp tcedl. any ten 

\| and prices :— 
: 130. . . 17/8 
2 5 200... 23/6 
E.C3 ef 300. . . 35/3 ° 

4 500. . . S7/= PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
” 4 NY: “Y- ’ f 
ot RIG SOG DOIG DO OG IO IOS OGIO OOD 
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FULHAM ROAD 








~but what of the other 


ENEMY WITHIN OUR MIDST ? 


While our gallant soldiers go to fight on alien soil, another 
fearful enemy attacks us here at home. Last year alone, the 
disease of Cancer claimed 74,000 lives. The Royal Cancer 
Hospital has undertaken a crusade to pursue and crush this 
dread disease out of existence—a task as stupendous as it is 
heroic. The cost of modern equipment and medical supplies 
rises almost daily under war conditions. More money than 
ever is needed if the death-roll is to be kept—as it must be— 
within its narrowest confines, and lives, that can be, saved. 
YOUR help at this moment will be doubly welcome. It will 
ease our financial burden, but it will also be a contribution to 
the morale of the country. A healthy nation is a victorious 
nation. We dare not allow disease to weaken our spiritual 
resources. The need is urgent—please send a gift to-day. 


Che Boyal 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 





LONDON, S.W.3 
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DONT THINK TWICE 


\ However difficult he is 








to please, “ Van Heusen” 

» Semi-Stiff Collars are cer- 
| tain of unqualified success. 
They are so smart, and 
serviceable both in wear 

and washing, and = are 
always “just right” for 

) every occasion. | 
Available in White, Colours, and 


in correct regulation shades in 
R.A.F. Blue and Khaki. 


‘Ul 


“VAN HEUSEN’ 


5 £ M I “STIFF Regd Trade Mark. 


COLLARS 


Obtainable from Outfitters everywhere 


Ask also for ‘‘VAN HEUSEN ” SHIR‘15, 
“COUNTRY ” and ‘“COLLARITE ” Brands, 
for week-end and sports wear 











reece wee HARDING, TILTON & HARTLEY, Ltd. 
Provisional Address: VINEY STREET FacTorRyY, TAUNTON, SOMERSET 
































By Appointment 
to the late 
King George V. 





ROYAL SCOTS 
Platinum, White Gold 
and Diamonds 

Paste Diamond and 
Enamel 9 - 


SF] & 


R FORCE 





ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS 
Platinum, White Gold and Diamonds . £17 
Larger, no Bar £32 


ee 


” 





Watch and Clock Makers to His Majesty in Scotia 


Gifts 
WITH BRITAIN’S STAR in the 
ASCENDANT, DEMOCRACY views 
with clearer vision, calmer judgment, 
inspired confidence, the outcome of 
the tribulation which has engulfed the 
world, and is envisaging the building 
of a freer, better and happier universe. 


Let the spirit which greets the advent 
of Xmas be the foundation of the new 
Creation; the giving of gifts, the 
receiving of presents—-tokens of love and 
affection—symbols of loyalty and peace, 


To promote and encourage those ties, 
these exquisite and exclusive pieces are 
cordially offered for selection, as they 
delicately express in tangible form the 
tender thoughts of devoted feelings. 


NAVAL CROWN 





ROYAL ARMY SERVICE CORPS 


Rose Brenced and Enamel . £10, 15/- 
AllGld . . . . . £2,8/= 


HAMILTO]¢4 


Diat 


AME 








ROYAL AI 
Platinum, White Gold and Diamonds . £25 Platinum, White Gold and Diamonds . £15 
Others, Diamond set ‘ A .from £8 Others, Diamond set . ; fem 240 
AllGod .. .  .  « £2,10/- aAnGola. . . . »« » a 





88 PRINCES STREEf§! 
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IN C H E S Telegrams: * INcHEs, EninsURGH.” 
Telephone: EpinBuRGH 22388. 


Scotla Diamond Merchants. Gold and Silversmiths. 





KESSLESS SSS SS GSS 
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CAIRNGORM AND AMETHYST BROOCH 
On White Gold Bar £4, 15/- 


ing GOLD, CAIRNGORM AND 
AMETHYST THISTLE BROOCH 
ent £3, 10/- 

















the on 
SILVER ASH TRAY, 21/-, 24/- 
\SILVER-BACKED, GOAT HAIR, 
: CRUMB BRUSH 
Plain, 28/- Engine Turned, 32/- 
£15 
£4, 1 
£2, 24 
ROYAL SCOTS BADGE BROOCH 
SCOTTISH TERRIER Gold and Enamel £2, 2/- 
In 15-ct. Gold. £4 Silver and Enamel 7/- 
ae 
THESE PRICES DO 
NOT INCLUDE rae 
ORPS PURCHASE CLAYMORE PAPER KNIFE 
), 15/- TAX 6 inch, 28/- 7 inch, 37/- 
8/- 10 inch, £3, 12/- 


REEEEDINBURGH 2 


So GPG hs Se hs she sh Se a 0h ABs a ho hh obs Bs bs oS a Bs es Bs hs Ba eh eho hohe ho Bs Se oho ho aha ahs ot a hs hh 
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DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


DON’T LET THE WAR SPOIL 
THE CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS. 


8,250 
Boys and Girls 
constantly supported. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
towards the maintenance 
of this National work 

will be heartily welcomed. 
















EIGHT BRANCHES HAVE 
BEEN DAMAGED BY 
ENEMY ACTION, BUT NO 
CASUALTIES To 
CHILDREN OR STAFF. 








Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable 
“Dr. Barnardo's Homes,” should 
be sent to 393 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 


OVER 2,700 BARNARDO OLD BOYS AND GIRLS SERVING 


























Meat Slorage 
COOKERS | prec 


the eye, the palate, the pocket. 

















THE ESSE COOKER CO. (Proprietors : Smith & Wellstood Ltd., 
# Est. 1854) BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND. 63, Conduit Street, 








London, W.1, and branches at Liverpool, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
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PULSE OF INDUSTRY 


The huge dynamos throb unceasingly ... 
humming obedience to the man_ in 
control. For him there must be no fault— 
no hitch. See him with his pipe of Player's 
“NO NAME", that de- 

pendable tobacco..- | For THOSE 


invariably, you will | WHo prEerER A 
observe, the choice of | COARSER CuT— 


— . men exacting to the last No Name 
4 o7s. 7/6 port BROAD CUT. 
2OZ.SNAP * 


iW" u VACUUM TINS 3/9 
PLAYER'S Ne NAN, Mo sacco 
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Two Dtesples) 


Y Onabiy ty docks 


6 Underwear 


yl NeseDill tl lovers, ele. 


Sold by good hosiers in every town 


MADE BY 


TWO STEEPLES LTD. WIGSTON, LEICESTERSHIRE 
Also makers of Ladies’ Thoroughbred Jerseywear in quality knitted fabrics 

















GET Andy I FIT BY 
MAXALDING, |p . 


which will enable you to 
cure yourself of any func- | 
tional. disorder and raise |y 
your mental and physical 
health to 100%. 
Maxalding steadies 
the nerves, because 
it nourishes, in- 
stead of tiring 
them. 


Mr Grundy, aged 18, whose 
photograph appears here- 
with, writes :— 

Oct. 18, 1940.—I can 
never thank you enough for 
your kindness and interest 
in me.—May you continue 
in your vital and successful 
work for the Health & Fit- 
ness of the British Youth.” 
NOTE.—Mr Grundy was helpe | 
and encouraged by his parents. 


INVESTIGATE MAXALDING now! 


By Postcard, Letter or Coupon. When Coupon is used kindly 
delete the unnecessary items rl ngs it, together with ths 
following particulars, to Mr 8: 


NAME, ADDRESS, psc and Occupation. 


: To Mr A. M. SALDO (Dent. 279), : 
Pembroke House, 36 Waldegrave Park, : 

: Twickenham, Middlesex. $ 

: Send me, free of postage or liability, your illustrated : 

s explanatory treat: ° 

NATURE'S WAY TO HEALTH. 

‘ I suffer from and desire to be cured of Constipation, ; 

: iL Nervous Debility, Weak Lungs, Fatigue,Lack - 

: of Development, Rheumatism, Obesity, Suscept bility to : 

5 WR Wi cacevnsinaccasastdaseosse 

: 2. I desire to secure Great 8) and Endurance. 

: 3. I desire to secure Str: and Development. 


Pee e eee wees eee c eee esc e cece seco eseeesesesecesesseceseseeees 





A Sussex Ba 
Motor Mechanic :: 


THINK 4 
OF - 
THESE MEN AND 


HELP THEM 


You can well imagine what terrible perils 
this War is adding to the already hazardous 
tasks of our Life-boatmen at sea. 

Now more than ever do they need your 
help in pounds, shillings and pence, to 
maintain them in their magnificent work. 

As the War at sea intensifies so the call 
from this Institution for your aid becomes 
more urgent. We know you will not fail us 
now—send whatever you can afford. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 











Li.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 
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THE MISSIONS 
TO SEAMEN 


FOR ALL SEAMEN 
WORLD-WIDE 






NEW STATIONS 





HAVE BEEN OPENED 
TO MEET URGENT 
NEEDS OF SEAMEN 
UNDER WAR 
One of our War-time sec CONDITIONS 
PLEASE SEND YOUR GIFT TO A. J. MATTHEW, Secretary 




















4 BUCKINGHAM PALACE GARDENS, S.W.1 











GROUSE WHISKY 


ESTABLISHED 1800 











MATTHEW GLOAG & SON,LTD, PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Obtainable abread from— 


ANTIGUA—Bennett Bryson & Co. Ltd. JAMAICA—H. M. Brandon & Co., Kingston. 
AUSTRALIA—Leo. Buring Pty. Ltd., Sydney. KENYA—VJardin Ltd., Nairobi and Mombasa. 
BARBADOS—S. P. Musson, Son & Co., Ltd. NASSAU—Maury-Roberts Co., Ltd. 
BERMUDA—Consolidated Wine Store, Hamilton. 5. ae a “GROUSE” Agency, Box 678, 
BRITISH GUIANA—Sprostons Ltd., Georgetown. yaeeen tae & Co. 

CURAGAO—Curagao Trading Co. U.S.A.—Old Rose Distributing Co., Chicago; 


GIBRALTAR—M. Baglietto. Rheinwein Imports Inc., Boston, Mass. 
































Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND | 


| 

Head Office: St Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
Principal London Office: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 \ 
Branches throughout Scotland | 














ON WATCH to keep the seasegfroe TE Bmersh freighters 
is but one of thé’ duties“of the motor torpedo boats 


ga 
~ --@esigned and built by John I. Thornycroft & Co., Limited. 





OM LONG Tobacco, wise men say— 
“*A better smoke and less to pay.” 











FOYLES 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE WORLD 


New and secondhand Books on Travel, 
Adventure, and every other subject. 
Stock of nearly three million volumes. 
JOIN THE BOOK CLUB! Members buy 
books published at 7/6, 8/6, 10/6 and 


12/6 for ONLY 2/6. 
Over 200,000 MEMBERS! 


113-125 GHARING GROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
a —— 
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“The Purity Crusade ”’ 


. ‘The Phossy Jaw Scandal” 


. “The Maiden Tribute of Modern Babylon” .. . 


“The Submerged Tenth ” ? 


Who remembers such phrases today? But fifty years 


ago, when William Booth wrote 


and the Way Out,” 


The great schemes for social welfare, 
outlined by William Booth and 
carried on by The Salvation Army 
all over the world through these 
fifty years, have profoundly in- 
fluenced social conditions among 
millions of people. In Great Britain 
many of the social benefits which 
we now take for granted had their 
origin in William Booth’s great 
book. 


‘Darkest England 


those were vital social questions. 


Fifty years’ experience in countless 
emergencies, practical knowledge 
of social conditions, devoted per- 
sonnel trained for such special 
work—all these have fitted The 
Salvation Army to meet the 
strenuous demands of today. You 
will find “The Army” at work 
among the poorest, the homeless, the 
aged, the friendless, giving practical 
help to meet bewildering problems. 


FIFTY YEARS OF SOCIAL WORK .. . the 
problems have changed, but today The Salvation Army 
is as eager to grapple with them as in the past. 


Will you please help this vital work to continue and to 
expand. Send a gift today—marking it ‘‘ Social Work’’—to 


GENERAL CARPENTER 


101 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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RATTRAY’S 


@LD GOWRIE 
TOBACCO 


ROM the House of 

Rattray famed for five 
reigns for the blending of 
fine tobaccos comes OLD 
GOWRIE, a hand prepared 
and time matured all Vir- 
ginian tobacco entirely free 
from artificial flavouring. 
It is a perfect example of 
the tobacco blender’s art, 
and has found favour with 
Englishmen wherever they 
may be. 


A customer from BOMBAY 
writes— Due to your practice of 
blending tobaccos dry, it tastes 
exactly the same here as at Home. 
There is no change even after a tin 
has been opened for some time.” 


A customer from LONDON 
writes—‘ As regards recommend- 
ing your tobacco, you owe me no 
thanks, it may really be said to 
recommend itself.” 


A customer from SUDAN writes 
—‘‘ I received your parcel beauti- 
fully packed, and enjoyed a 
ceremonial opening pipe.” 


Obtainable only direc 


t 
trom the (L> boy 


[fe PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
Price: 32/- per lb. post a 
paid. Send 8/- for 
sample }-lb. tin, post 
free. 





EXPORT: 26/- per 2 Ibs., 
plus postage. 




















MAUD DIVER’S 
NOVELS 





Maud Diver’s books present an almost 
consecutive panorama of British life in 
India, ranging from the early eighties 
of ‘Captain Desmond, V.C.,’ to 1931 
of ‘The Singer Passes,’ a series which 
has made her name famous, and each 
volume of which has been sold in 
thousands. 


UNIFORM EDITION 
At 3/6 net per Volume 


CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C. 
THE GREAT AMULET 
CANDLES IN THE WIND 
LILAMANI 

DESMOND’S DAUGHTER 
FAR TO: SEEK 

COOMBE ST MARY’S 
SHIPS OF YOUTH 

THE SINGER PASSES 


CHEAP EDITION 
At 2/- net per Volume 


CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C. 
THE GREAT AMULET 
CANDLES IN THE WIND 
LILAMANI 

DESMOND’S DAUGHTER 
FAR TO SEEK 

SHIPS OF YOUTH 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD. 


45 George Street | 37 Paternoster Row 
Edinburgh London, E.C.4 

















TheBergius Qltd 


DOBBIE'S LOAN™ = GLASGOW C.4 
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ENGINES 
21H.P. to 132 H.P, 


KELVIN: DIESEL Marine Engines are 
full Diesel engines of the four- 
cycle compression - ignition, solid 
injection type, and comply with the 
requirements of Lloyd’s and the 
Board of Trade. 





They are made in ten models from 
21 h.p. to 132 h.p. All running 
parts are enclosed, yet accessibility 
is so good that any repair may be 
carried out without lifting the 
engine from its seat. 


Prices cover complete marine equip- 
ment, including propeller, shaft, 
stuffing boxes, tanks, and all piping 
and hull connections. 


Write for catalogue to the makers, 


Also 

R MLL. 

Z Liqueur 
Z, Whisky 

Z \2 years 








LIKE THIS LITTLE BOY 


At Christmastide our hearts 
go out to children. Particu- 
larly are our 
aroused for little ones whose 
lives are made almost 
unendurable by neglect, ill- 
treatment or other wrongs. 


sympathies 


You can ensure that they 
are made ‘“‘ Happy, like this 
boy ” by supporting the 
N.S.P.C.C.—The Children’s 
Guardian — which protects 
more than 100,000 boys and 
girls every year. More than 
5,000,000 have been helped. 


Do please help to save the 
children. Send a Christmas 
gift now. 





Your contribution will be gratefully 
received by Sir G. W. Truscott, Bt., 
Hon. Treasurer, The National 
Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, Victory House, 
Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. 











CHRISTMAS 


—Let us make it 
the best ever! 


The poor, the needy, the aged, the 
air-raid victims, the men and women 
of the Services . . . all look forward to 
Christmas and hope to spend it in 
time-honoured style. 


The Church Army is making plans 
to give them a Christmas worth 
remembering . . . a Christmas that 
will surpass all others in kindliness 
and goodwill. 


Your special gift will help to ensure 
this. Please send all you can to the 
Church Army. It means so much to 
those who have so little. 


CHURCH ARMY 


. etc., should be sent to Preb. 
Sule C.H., D.D., 55 Bryanston St., W.1 
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Fourth Impression. Cr. 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d. net 


FRENCH COOKERY 
FOR ENGLISH HOMES 





Wm. Blackwood & Sons Ltd., Edin. & London 














E THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE TH 


& THERE IS NO SAFER PLACE TH 














GEORGE SHERWOOD, F.S.G. 


Record Searcher and Archivist 
(FAMILY HISTORY) 


48 Beecroft Rd., Brockley, London, S.E.4 


OOKING into family history, one often 
wonders where Coat of Arms or Crest came 
from, and who was the original grantee. 
PaPWoORTH to identify a Coat, or BURKE’S 
Armory to know what Arms or Crest a family 
might be entitled to, often disappoint, or are 
inconclusive. There are other sources of in- 
formation of which I have made a special study. 
Particularly as to the Right to Arms. The 
Crest is of minor importance and the motto is 
subject to the bearer’s choice, though he 
generally prefers to keep to the old one. 
Write me on the subject if you are interested. 














NATURE’S WAY 


with all GASTRIC and 
DIGESTIVE troubles 


“Suntona” Wholemeal SLIPPERY ELM 
Food nourishes the body, whilst the fine, 
gelatinous Slippery Elm Bark (Ulmus Fulva) 
acts as an “internal poultice,” soothing the 
tender, delicate membranes of the intestine, 
sweetening the digestive tract, healing in- 
flamed tissues, ulcers, piles, etc. Try this 
natural way to health to- day. 4 Ib. 1/1, at 
Health Stores, Boots, Timothy Whites & 
Taylors, etc. In case of difficulty—test 
sample 6d., with invaluable FREE 64 pp. 
book on natural healthy living—‘‘ Nature’s 
Healing Powers,”’ post free from: 


SUNTONA LTD., 78 Exchange Walk, 
Nottingham 
























BLADDER WEAKNESS 


ABSORBENT BAGS 
Male day pattern, 35/- 
New Model Female day pattern, 42/- 
“DUPLEX” BAGS 
Male or Female, day and night, 70/- 


“SANITUBE” 
For helpiess, bedridden patients, 70/- 
Our bags catch all leakage, easing mind and 
body. Invisibleunderclothing andeasilyemptied. 


Now worn world-wide. Special patterns for 
motorists and aviators. 


Diagrams, etc., on request from: 
HILLIARD, 123 Douglas St., Glasgow, C.2 
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A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 














The ** ROYAL STUART” Ring is what we term it, because the design is 
founded on one which belonged to that most chivalrous monarch of the 
ancient Stuart dynasty, King James IV. of Scotland. 


Adapted as a Signet Ring, the pattern is pleasing and elegant, and even 
in our modern days uncommon, but it appeals to the zsthetic senses in 
perhaps a more subtle and enduring manner through its sentimental and 
historical worth. 


You have here a handsome Signet Ring, one that any Scotsman or Scotswoman 
would be proud to wear, because of its Scottish origin, workmanship, and 
hall-mark, with the oval shield fashioned out ofa Scots cairngorm or amethyst. 


Alternatively it is made entirely of gold, or with the head formed of a flat 
bloodstone, red sard, or green agate. 


Gent.’s 18-ct. Ring, plain or set with stone & 
Lady's 18-ct. Ring, plain or set with stone 


Three-letter monogram, cut deep for sealing 


6 17 
410 
Twoe-letter monogram, cut deep for sealing @ 11 
0 16 
Crest only (no motto) - - - «+ - O 16 


The price in each case is Net cash. 


BROOK & SON 


GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
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Little lives, once sad, may with your 
help be lifted up where brightness 
shall follow gloom, and laughter take 
the place of tears. 


Children needing care and protection 
because of the war are daily joining 


OUR FAMILY OF 5,000. 


Gifts, —— small. Fs toga received 


WAIFS« STRAYS 


OLD TOWN HALL KERMINGTON, 8.E. 11 


Bankers: Barclays Ltd. 








Crown 8vo. 3/6 net 





MY 
WATER - CURE 


As tested through more 
than Thirty Years, and 
described for the Healing 
of Diseases and the 
Preservation of Health 


By 
SEBASTIAN KNEIPP 


WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sons Ltp. 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON 
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ELLERMAN'S 


CITY & HALL 
LINES 
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CEYLON 


MINIMUM FARES TO 


BOMBAY : ° ; : ; £53 
COLOMBO . : é ‘ : £55 
CALCUTTA . . . . ° £60 





TUDOR COURT, FAIRMILE PARK ROAD, COBHAM, SURREY 
Tel.: COBHAM 2851 
TOWER BUILDING, LIVERPOOL 
WOODBANKS HOTEL, BALLOCH, DUMBARTONSHIRE 
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During 1914-18 The Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Company 
became known all over the Empire for reliable Service Watches ; 
and that reputation holds good today. These are four from 
our very wide selection ; they are in Stainless Steel, sand-proof, 
water-proof cases ; and are specially constructed to give never- 
failing accuracy under most severe conditions. 

Reading from the top the prices are £6.5.0; £7.10.0; £8.0.0 
and £13.10.0. Each watch carries our 2-year guarantee and 
we can think of no more useful present for a man in one 
of the Services. If you are unable to pay us a visit, a selection 
will be sent for your approval should you desire it. 


THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY LTD 


112 recent STREET - LONDON - Wt 


WARNING : NO BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS ANYWHERE + TELEPHONE: REGENT 302! 











BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


DECEMBER 1940. VoL. 248. 


NORWEGIAN ADVENTURES— 
I. SKI-PATROL. BY P. DALZEL JOB, 


Il. A FLEET AIR ARM INCIDENT,. 
“PIONEERS! O PIONEERS!’’ BY MAJOR GEORGE BRUCE, 
BEES, STINGS, AND HONEY. BY JOHN CROMPTON, 

THE BRASS BAND OF QUERI. BY ROY FENTON, . 
SICK HEART RIVER.—PART II. BY JOHN BUCHAN, 
THE THICK OF FATE. BY JOHN MACMILLAN, 

THE SANTA ANNA. BY SHALIMAR, 

A STUDENT IN KHAKI. BY A. M.G.,. 


INDEX, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
Contributions are invited, and should be addressed to the Editor, 45 George Street, Edinburgh. 


SusscRIBERS BOTH AT HOME AND ABROAD CAN HAVE ‘ BLAcCKWoop’s MAGAZINE’ SENT BY 
POST MONTHLY FROM THE PUBLISHING OFFICE, 45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, FOR 
30s. YEARLY. 








Registered SECTIONAL 
aU N iN ras ae BOOKCASE ae a 


BOOKS ARE UNTAXED. 


Keep them clean, 
orderly & accessible 
in a GUNN BOOKCASE: 
built up in sections 
with unrivalled 
adaptability and 
variety. 





Catalogue and dealer’s name free on request. 


vu. ANGUS & Co. Ltp., “LONDOn, Ee King’s oh 


and MENSTRIE, Scotland 











Printed in Great Britain 








Blackwood’s Advertiser. 


RAILWAY 
BRIDGES 











A portion of the railway bridge 
1,560 yards long spanning the 
Nerbudda River at Broach, India 


BRAITHWAITE & CO 


ENGINEERS LTD 





HORSEFERRY HOUSE WESTMINSTER S.W.1 











































Secure your future 
ml | from worry 


by investing in an annuity with 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 





The security offered 
is unsurpassed 


Z 


Write for quotation 














applicable to your 
own age to 


The 
STANDARD LIFE 


| 

oltssurance 
EST - 1825 | 
H HEAD OFFICE : 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


LONDON : 46 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4  ; [5a PALL MALL, S.W.I 
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BOOKS ARE THE BEST GIFTS 


JUST PUBLISHED 





SYLVIA LYNDON 


By MAUD DIVER 
9/6 Net 


In Sylvia Lyndon, forty-four, unmarried, Mrs Diver 
has created a character of singular charm. Penned 
up in a London flat, with an uncongenial house-mate, 
she longs for the country and a garden, living things 
to tend, a child to rear. Dr Lynn Thorburne, an 
impressive character, opens the window through which 
she escapes into a wider world of sun and shadow. 
Then the scene shifts from London to the New Forest, 
with Canada for an enlarging and intriguing distant 
background. 


What comes of Sylvia through an unexpected turn 
of the wheel is the theme of a book that has been 
described by a reader as “ Deeply, humanly interesting, 
wise and witty, full of the vagaries and surprises of real 
life.” For background she gives us visions of England’s 
varied beauty, through the changing seasons of one year. 


A critic has said, with truth, ‘“‘ Mrs Diver’s books are 
full of distilled wisdom. In reading them, one feels life 
a better, broader, finer thing.” In this phrase is summed 
up the prevailing spirit of her book, which is essentially 
an illuminating study in human relationships. 


‘‘The situation is handled with all the freshness and 
sincerity that the years have taught us to expect from 
Mrs Diver in a long and vintage book which should be 
bought rather than borrowed. Her technique is as sure 
as ever.’’—Weekly Review (G. K.’s Weekly). 


ORDER NOW 
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Obtainable from all Booksellers 
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BOOKS ARE THE BEST GIFTS 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 





The Wandering Years 


By WESTON MARTYR 7/6 net —‘ Third Impression 


“ Brilliant autobiography." —Birmingham Post. 





Here is another Book by The Hon. Lady Fortescue, 
author of those delightful Volumes “Perfume from Provence,” 8/6 net, 
and “Sunset House,” 8/6 net 


““There’s Rosemary ... 
... IFhere’s Rue...’ 


Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. Fourth Impression 


The story of her life shows how courage and a great heart formed a character that can transmit 
the elusive quality of charm. 


The Observer says: “Sure to be another winner.” 
A SECOND OMNIBUS VOLUME Crown 8vo. &/- net 


Land and Sea 
By SHALIMAR (F. C. Hendry) 


The greatest writer of Sea Stories now living. 
“600 pages closely packed with excitement and thrills."— Sheffield Telegraph. 


The Pied Piper of Dipper 


Cree k, and other Tales Crown 8vo. 7/6 net 


By THOMAS H. RADDALL 
With an Appreciation by LORD TWEEDSMUIR (John Buchan) 


Mr T. H. RADDALL is a new writer, and an outstanding literary discovery by the firm of 
Wm. Blackwood & Sons who have long been famous as the discoverers of new authors. 


The Everlasting Hills 


By JAMES WALLER (“ J. W.”) 
With sketch-maps and 64 full-page illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15/- net 


This book will appeal not only to the adventurous but to all lovers of the beautiful. Mr Waller 
is a well-known mountaineer, and, combined with his knowledge of climbing, he has developed 
the art of photography to the highest pitch. 


Deeds which should not 


Pass Away 


By Lieut.-Col. F. E. WHITTON, C.M.G. 


With an Introduction by Major-General Sir ERNEST D. SWINTON, 
K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. 


With Diagrams. Short Demy. 8/6 net 


“A book which we are free to admit might, with advantage, be found in every Barracks library. 
It is grand reading." —Oban Times. 














Obtainable from all Booksellers 
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BOOKS ARE THE BEST GIFTS 


Perfume. trom 
Provence 


By THE HonouraBLE LADY FORTESCUE. 


Profusely illustrated with drawings by E. H. SHEPARD, the famous 
‘ Punch ’ artist. 





Awarded the 
Premier Prix Lit- 
téraire International 
du Tourisme Frangais 
—1938. 











a Pex 





ED FORTESC" 








Short Demy. 8s. 6d. net. 
24,500 copies sold. 


“A more agreeable book in its zest, its simplicity, its deeps of feeling, and 


its vividness . . . would be hard to come by.’’—Observer. 
7m . will go into my smallest and most cherished row of books.’’—Sphere. 
“‘ T have rarely felt the sunshine more in any narrative.’’—Tailer. 


** A little masterpiece which, in my opinion, cannot fail to charm every sort of 
reader.” —Time and Tide. 








Obtainable from all Booksellers 
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BOOKS ARE THE BEST GIFTS 
By THe HonovuraBLtE LADY FORTESCUE. 
WITH WRAPPER AND FRONTISPIECE By E. H. SHEPARD. 
Short Demy. 8s. 6d. net. 415,200 copies sold. 
““ One might as well dissect a rose as attempt a formal review of this efflorescence 
of delight in the small ecstasies and exasperations of life among nature’s children. 
It is laughter all the way.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
“Those who read Lady Fortescue’s sketches of scenery and flowers will envy 
d her, but she is equally to be envied for her philosophy ; her gift for winning affection 
from people who, though always ready with a smile, do not give it easily ; a love 
of beautiful things; an eye for drollery, and a habit of passing from gaiety to 
deep feeling without incongruity.’’—The Times. 
>f 








Obtainable from all Booksellers 














TALES FROM THE 


In Twelve Uniform Volumes. 


FOR CHRISTMAS & ALL OCCASIONS 
BOOKS ARE THE BEST GIFTS 











OUTPOSTS 


Pocket Size. 


Adventures—Escapes—Travels— Voyages— War— 


Exploring—Sport : Mountains—Oceans— J ungles— 


Deserts—Rivers — Marshes —Camps — Battlefields. 


Each 
Volume 


3/6 


Net 3/6 BL AeKWoOD 





Each 
Volume 


3/6 


Net 


et ae 


FALES. FROM Tue Guree 
oe OM THE GUTPOSTS 





Detailed Prospectus on application. 


I. FRONTIERS OF EMPIRE. VII. 
II. SMALL Wars oF THE Empire. VIII. 
III. TALES OF THE BORDER. IX. 
IV. PIONEERING. X. 
V. Joss oF Work. XI. 
VI. TALES OF THE SEA. XII. 


Each volume sold separately. 


SOLDIERS’ TALES. 
JUNGLE TALES. 

TALES OF AFRICA. 
SHIKAR. 

FROM STRANGE PLACES. 
In LIGHTER VEIN. 


Crown 8vo. 
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Obtainable from all Booksellers 
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Il 


JUST PUBLISHED 
SUBSCRIBED EDITION 


History of the 


4'+ Prince of Wales’s Own Gurkha Rifles 


1857-1937 


Two Volumes Quarto 





Compiled by 
RANALD MACDONELL, C.B.E. 


and 


MARCUS MACAULAY Lt.-CoL. C. G. BORROWMAN 


With Maps and Portraits 
and Illustrations by 





Of this edition only 250 copies have been issued. The price to non- 
subscribers is £4, 4/- net, postage 1/- extra. Application for copies 
should be made at once to our Head Office, 45 George St., Edinburgh. 








Stories of Service in British Submarines. 


No Less Renowned 


By GILBERT HACKFORTH-JONES. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





‘‘ Toe submarine service of the Royal Navy 
seems not only to inspire in the officers who 
have made it their career a loyalty and 
devotion even more intense —if that be 
possible—than other branches of the Sea 
Service, but also to breed in many of them 
a capacity for writing attractively about 
it. Commander Hackforth-Jones is one 
of the latter, and ‘No Less Renowned’ 
contains nine stories of service in British 
submarines since the close of the Great 
War. They would seem to be, in a sense, autobiographical, notwith- 
standing that eight of them are cast in the form of fiction—the ninth 
is an account of a personal experience of a clash with Chinese pirates 
in Bias Bay, near Hong-kong; for the author’s own service was 
confined, according to the book’s jacket, to the period described, and 
he has obviously drawn upon his own experiences for many of the 
adventures of his hero.’”’-—The Times Literary Supplement. 
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BOOKS ARE THE BEST GIFTS 


IAN HAY’S NOVELS 


Over two million copies of Ian Hay’s novels have been sold 








UNIFORM EDITION at 3/6 net per Volume 


A SAFETY MATCH “THE RIGHT STUFF” 
A MAN’S MAN THE FIRST HUNDRED 


HAPPY-GO-LUCK iaimensieg 
= s i, a 
(Dramatised as ‘ Tilly of Bloomsbury’) CARRYING ON—AFTER THE 


FIRST HUNDRED THOU- 
“ce PIP ” SAND 


CHEAP EDITION at 2/- net per Volume 


A SAFETY MATCH CARRYING ON—AFTER THE 


HAPPY-GO-LUCKY FIRST HUNDRED THOU- 
(Dramatised as ‘ Tilly of Bloomsbury ’) SAND 


“THE RIGHT STUFF” 








The New Inveraray Edition 
of the Works of Neil Munro 


The Famous Writer of Scottish Romance 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net each volume. 


LIST OF VOLUMES 


JOHN SPLENDID. FANCY FARM. 
THE NEW ROAD, DOOM CASTLE. 
THE DAFT DAYS. CHILDREN OF TEMPEST. 
SHOES OF FORTUNE. GILIAN THE DREAMER. 
THE LOST PIBROCH. | 
JAUNTY JOCK. r In One Volume. 
AYRSHIRE IDYLLS. J 


Each volume sold separately. 


Over half a million copies of Neil Munro’s books have been 
sold in the British Empire. 








Obtainable from all Booksellers 
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“BLACKWOOD is not a luxury but a dire necessity.” 
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MAGAZINE. 


Gontents for December 1940. 


NORWEGIAN ADVENTURES— |SICK HEART RIVER.—Part 11. 
I. SKI-PATROL. By P. Dalzel Job. By John Buchan. 


Il, A FLEET AIR ARM INCIDENT. THE THICK OF FATE. 
“ PIONEERS! 0 PIONEERS!” By John MacMillan. 
By Major George Bruce. 


| BEES, STINGS, AND HONEY. |"HE SANTA ANNA. 
By John Crompton. y Shalimar. 


THE BRASS BAND OF QUERI. |A STUDENT IN KHAKI. 
By Roy Fenton. By A. M. G. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD. 
45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; AND 
37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 














PRICE 2/6 

















Registered for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 





Sdeal Gift Books 





BLACKWOOD 
OMNIBUS 
VOLUMES 


CROWN &8vo. each 5s. net 
HANDSOMELY BOUND 


Four Tales ~ JOHN BUCHAN 


Third Large Impression. 640 pages 


The Thirty-Nine Steps—The Power-House—The 
Watcher by the Threshold—The Moon Endureth 


Down to the Sea SHALIMAR 


(F. C. HENDRY) 
Second Large Impression. 624 pages 


Land and Sea SHALIMAR 


(F. C. HENDRY) 
624 pages 


Humorous Tales from ‘Blackwood’ 


Sixth Large Impression. 554 pages 


Storer Clouston’s Omnibus 0 wee 


The Lunatic at Large—The Spy in Black 
— The Man from the Clouds — Simon 


Para Handy and Other Tales "UGH FOULIS 


(NEIL MUNRO) 
Third Large Impression. 702 pages 


The Pipe Pushers and Other Stories 
520 pages WESTON MARTYR 
Each volume contains first-class stories which will appeal to all. 
Those who have read them will read them again with interest, and 


those who have not, and they are to be envied, have some good 
hours in front of them. 











[Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.] 
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hive Avistenas 298 


A card conveying your best wishes 
will be enclosed with the first issue 
for 1941, which will be posted on 


the eve of Christmas to the recipient 


of your gift. 


SEE ORDER FORM IN THIS ISSUE 
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PROVISION FOR 
DEPENDANTS 


There is no better way 
of providing for those dependent upon you 
than by effecting a Whole Life Assurance 
under The Distinctive System of 
The Scottish Provident Institution, 
which combines Low Premiums with 
the right to share in the Surplus. 


The Premiums may be paid throughout life or 
limited to a specified number, thus relieving 
the Assured in the later years when, owing 
to retirement, income may be reduced. 


e The Distinctive System Booklet will be sent 
on application 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


for Mutual Life Assurance 


Seq BE BB BB BB BB BBB BB BB BBB 


Head Office: 


6 St Andrew Square, Edinburgh 


Founded for Mutual Life Assurance in 1837 
Funds exceed £25,000,000 
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Agents for BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE forthe United States and Canada: 
WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD., Cannon Hovusz, Pre@rm Strzxt, Lonpon, E.C.4. 
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